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CHAPTER  I. 

Melancholy,  slow,  and  monotonous 
tolled  the  bell  of  a  small  village 
church,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  the  town  of 
Darlington, 

It  announced  the  funeral  of  an 
aged  and  respected  domestic  of  the 
late  Lady  Joan  Neville,  who  had 
preceded  her  faithful  servant  to  the 
grave  somewhat  more  than  a  month, 
hut  whose  memory  remained  dear  to 
her  dependants,  as  well  as  to  the 
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neighbouring  peasantry,  their  grief 
being  only  ameliorated  by  the  hope 
of  a  worthy  successor  in  her  youthful 
heiress  and  grand*daughter,Elizabeth 
Neville  ;  for  her  dawning  virtues  and 
early  benevolent  disposition,  afforded 
to  all  who  knew  her,  no  inauspicious 
omen  of  what  a  more  advanced  age, 
and  ideas  improved  by  a  judicious 
education  might  bring  forth. 

The  funeral  procession  moved 
slowly  through  the  valley  to  the 
church,  a  grey-haired  clerk,  bearing 
a  bible,  led  the  way ;  he  was  followed 
by  the  minister,  a  man  somewhat 
above  the  middlte  age,  whose  bene- 
volent features  pourtrayed  qualities 
that  proclaimed  him  a  worthy  can- 
didate for  a  more  exalted  station. 

The  coffin  came  next,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  six  male  fellow-ser- 
nts  of  the  deceased,  as  a  last  tribute 
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to  the  memory  of  one  they  respected 
and  esteemed ;  and  six  female  do- 
mestics of  the  family  were  arranged 
on  each  side  the  corpse,,  which  was 
followed,  as  principal  mourner,  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Neville,  supported 
by  the  two  sons  of  the  minister. — 
Next  came  some  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  whole  being  closed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  establishment  at  the 
Manor-House,  and  a  numerous  as- 
semblage of  the  tenantry  and  neigh- 
bouring  rustics.  While  humble  mor- 
tality moved  thus  in  solemn  silence 
along  the  lowly  vale,  distant  sounds 
broke  in  upon  the  mournful  stillness  of 
the  scene,  proceeding  from  the  upper 
road,  where  a  far  different  cavalcade 
presented  itself ;  it  was  composed  of  a 
splendid  carriage,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  out-riders  in  gay  and  costly 
liveriea.  The  mournful  procession, 
B  2 
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in  the  vale  below,  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  more  elevated  groupe, 
one  of  the  principal  personages,  of 
which  it  was  composed  being  Lady 
Neville,  the  mother  of  "Elizabeth, 
who,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years, 
had  returned  to  England  a  widow, 
and  was,  at  this  precise  period,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Manor-House,  to  fulfil, 
according  to  her  idea,  those  maternal 
duties  which  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
Neville,  then  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
required. 

Lady  Neville  was  accompanied  by 
her  late  husband's  brother,  who,  by 
his  death,  became  Sir  Charlfes  Neville. 
This  gentleman  might  truly  be  called 
a  veteran  soldier,  for  his  best  days 
had  been  passed  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  in  which  he  had  most  de- 
servedly risen  to  the  rank  of  general. 
Lady  Neville's  'youngest  daughter, 
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Frances,  and  only  remaining  child, 
except  Elizabeth,  also  accompanied 
her,  she  was  scarcely  turned  of  thir- 
teen, but  had,  at  that  early  age,  every 
indication  of  possessing  the  greatest 
degree  of  personal  attraction,  at  least, 
though  unfortunately  it  was  already 
somewhat  disguised  by  affectation, 
and  corrupted  by  folly  and  false  in- 
dulgence, 

"  Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Lady  Ne- 
ville, "  what  a  croud, — a  funeral,  I 
think; — who  can  it  be  that  excites 
such  an  interest  ? — But  no  matter,  it 
cannot  be  any  one  that  is  of  conse- 
quence to  society,  for  I  neither  see 
carriage,  feathers,  escutcheons,  or  any 
mark  of  distinction." 

"  Carriages,    escutcheons,  and 
feathers,  however  they  mark  family 
pride,  are  not  always^  symbolical  of 
b  3  " 
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feeling  and  sorrow,"  replied  the  Ge- 
neral, dryly. 

Lady  Neville  was  too  fashionable 
to  blush  at  any  kind  of  reproof,  whe- 
ther directly  or  obliquely  conveyed; 
indeed,  if  this  mark  of  conviction  had 
protruded  itself  upon  her  countenance, 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  her 
ladyship's  rouge  would  have  rendered 
it  totally  invisible  to  mortal  optics. 

But  though  no  exterior  signs  of 
pomp  graced  the  solemn  procession^ 
the  number  of  attendants  excited,  in 
some  degree,'  her  ladyship's  curiosity; 
-calling  therefore  to  the  servant  who 
rode  nearest  the  carriage,  she  ordered 
him  to  inquire  whose  funeral  it  was. 

The  man  obeiyed,  and  stopping  a 
countryman  who  was  hastening  to 
join  the  procession,  he  repeated  his 
iadj's  question. 
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u  Why,  it  be  the  burying  of  poor 
old  Dame  Bridget,"  replied  he. — 
<€  Ah,  she  was  as  good  a  soul  as  ever 
broke  bread. — She  was  born  in  the 
Manor-House, — married  the  steward 
of  the  Manor-House,— and  died  in 
the  Manor-House.* 

The  general  and  Lady  Neville 
both  cauglrt  part  of  the  countryman's 
reply,  when  the  latter  hastily  called 
out  to  the  postillions  to  stop,  while 
the  man  continued: 

"  She  was  eighty-four  years  old, 
but  strong  and  hearty  until  this  pu- 
trefaction small  pox  took  her. — Poor 
dear  Lady  Joan  loved  her  as  well  as 
if  she  had  been  her  own  sister,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  attended  her  both  by 
night  and  by  day,  through  all  her 
sickness ;  but,  rest  her  soul,  her  time 
was  come,  and  so  nothing  could  save 
lier.w There,  that  nice  giri  be  Miss 
*  4 
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Elizabeth — she  that  walks  next  the 
coffin  with  the  parson's  two  sons." 

Sir  Charles  put  his  head  out  of 
the  carriage  window,  and  appeared  to 
strain  his  sight  to  view  the  objects, 
which,  however,  were  too  distant  for 
their  features  .  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guished, while  Lady  Neville  drawing 
back  exclaimed— 

"  Merciful  Heaven!  what  do  I, 
hear  ?— r-Can  a  daughter  of  mine  so  far 
forget  her  feminine  delicacy,  and 
what  she  owes  td h&  exalted  birth — 
health  out  of  -the  question — as  to 
trudge  on  foot,  like  a  common  pau- 
per, to  the  funeral  of  a  domestic!" 

"  Mercy  forbid  that  the  sweet  soul 
should  catch  the  putrefaction  fever," 
continued  the  countryman,  (who  had 
not  noticed  Lady  Neville's  exclama- 
tions,) "for  it  hath  raged  most  dread- 
fully in  the  Manor-House,  and  thinn'd 
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the  village  of  a  number  of  its  in* 
habitants." 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  spontane- 
ously fVom  Lady  Neville,  while  the 
beauteous  Frances,  selfish  and  careful 
only  for  her  ow»  safety,  clasped  her 
hands  in  wild  dismay  and  terror, and 
with  tears  streaming*  from  her  eyes, 
entreated  "  dear  mamma 99  not  to  run 
her  into  such  shocking  danger. 

"  Undoubtedly  not,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  "  we  will  return  for  the 
-  night  to  Darlington,  and  there  settle 
our  future  plans;  as  for  that  impru- 
dent girl,  Elizabeth,  she  must  per- 
force, at  present  be  left  to  her  fate,  for 
to  hold  any  communication  with  her 
at  this  time,  or  to  remove  her,  would 
only  render  ourselves  liable  to  the 
contagion." 

Thus  speaking,  she  ordered  the 
postillions  to  return  to  tlje  inn  they 
3  5 
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had  quitted,  a  command  which  they 
Tvfere  preparing  to  obey,  when  the 
general  hastily  called  to  them  to 
stop;  then  desiring  a  servant  to  open 
the  coach  door,  he  suddenly  jumped 
out  into  the  road,  and  with  a  cold 
and  formal  bow  wished  her  ladyship 
good  evening. 

"  Bless  me,  {Jeireral,*"  exclaimed 
iier  ladyship,  "  you  surely  are  not  go* 
ing  to  quit  us  thus  abruptly,  and  to 
run  yourself  into  such  imminent  dan-* 
ger.  In  a  short  time,  perhaps,  the 
ill  effect  of  the  malady  may  eease." 

"  I  thought  your  ladyship  was  so 
close  an  imitator  "and  admirer  of  the 
modern  informal  mode  of  departure, 
as  to  render  an  apology  unnecessary; 
what  was  once  deemed  politeness  and 
good  breeding,  you  know,  are,  in  the 
present  fashionable  circles,  non- 
entities— mere  obsolete  terms,  only 


,*o  be  found  in  Dictionaries.-  From 
malady  I  apprehend  no  evil/'  con- 
tinued the  general,  "  I  have  more  to 
iear  from  the  contagion  .  of  apathy 
than  from  the  malignancy  of  the 
small- pox.  Your  ladyship's  feelings, 
from  a  .dread  of  -corporeal  danger^ 
1>eing  so  very  iacute,  you  cannot  do 
better,  as  far  as  it  regards  personal 
security,  than  to  keep  out  of  danger." 

Lady  Neville  was  preparing  to 
remonstrate,  but  before  she  could 
reply,  he  Called  to  his  servant,  who 
followed  on  horseback,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  with  Lady  Neville  to 
vthe  riext  stags,  wad  then  return  with 
*hi8  baggageto  the  Manor-House. 

~Lady  Neville,  though  thoroughly 
-vexed,  and'  her  pride  hurt  at  Sir 
'  Charles's  oblique  censure,  yet  felt  too 
much  alarm  for  her  own  personal 
safety  to  follow  his  example,  repeating 
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therefore,  her  commands  to  the  ser- 
vants, they  turned  about  and  retraced 
their  steps  until  they  regained  the  inn 
they  had  last  quitted. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Lady  Joan  Neville,  the  grandmother 
of  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Gervas$  Neville,  Earl  of 
D'Arcy,  by  whose  will  she  was  con- 
strained, if  she  married,  that  it  should 
he  to  a  man  who  consented  to  take 
the  name  of  Neville.  Lady  Joan, 
therefore,  united  herself  to  a  distant 
relation,  whose  fortune  was  greatly 
inferior  to  her  own,  but  who  inherited 
a  baronetage  from  his  ancestors,  and 
who  was  no  less  proud  of  being  able 
to  trace,  in  a  regular  line,  a  long  list 
of  dignified  progenitors  than  was 
Lady  Joan  herself,  or  than  had  been 
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her  late  Right  Honorable  father 
before  her. 

But  though  the  pride  of  birth  was 
the  predominant  passion  in  both,  it 
was,  if  it  may  be  called  a  failing,  An 
unoffending  one,  at  least  as  far  as  it 
regarded  others ;  for  they  «nevjer  treat- 
ed their  inferiors  or  dependants  with 
an  unbecoming  hauteur,  or  ever  for~ 
«got  that  the  -distressed,  though  igno~ 
My  born,  were*their  fellow  creatures* 

Within  fhe  first  twelve  months  after 
{heir  union  had  taken  place,  their 
connubial  happiness  was  increased  by 
the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  named 
John,  after  his  father ;  and  in  these*- 
,cond  year  another  addition  to  (he 
roily  made  his  appearance  who  was 
called  Charles.  The  care  now  of  these 
two  sons,  the  domestic  arrangements 
within  doors,  and  the  superintendence 
without,  furnished  sufficient  employ- 
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ment  for  Sir  John  and  Lady  Joan; 
the  latter,  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life,  having  visited  the  metropolis  but 
twice,  and  that  only  for  a  short  period 
each  time,  as  she  always  violently  pro- 
tested against  a  continuance  in  a  place 
ef  such  confusion  and  dissipation. 

Lady  Joan's  husband,  Sir  John 
.Neville,  died  during  the  children^ 
minority,  leaving  his  widow  his  sole 
executrix,  with  the  entire  disposal  of 
"whatever  property  -was  not  entailed; 
and  also  guardian  to  his  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom,  John,  wa&4n  his  tenth 
year,  and  Charles,  the  younger,  in  his 
sixth,  at  their  father's  death. 

Lady  Joan  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  in  the  education  of  her 
children,  in  which  care  she  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Willoughby,  - 
who  held  a  living  of  somewhat  above 
two  hundred  pounds  per  year,  irom  a 
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careful  management  of  which  he  had 
contrived  to  maintain  a  son  at  the 
University,  who  was  to  succeed,  at  his 
death,  to  the  rectory.  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  had  also  a  daughter,  who 
was  acknowledged  to  be,,  at  once,  the 
best,  the  handsomest,  and  the  most 
accomplished  girl  in  the  county. 

Very  little  occurred  during  the 
non-age  of  young  Sir  John,  as  he  was 
then  called,  to  distinguish  him  from 
many  other  modern  young  men  of  for- 
tune ;  his  qualifications  only  bearing* 
equal  par  with  theirs.  Though  Mr. 
Willoughby,  while  he  was  under  his* 
tuition,  took  uncommon  pains,  not 
only  to  render  him  a  classical  scholar,  - 
but  also  to  make  him  a  finished  gen- 
tleman. After  some  years  had  passed, 
custom  prevailed,  and  he  was  sent  to 
a  public  seminary,  and  from  thence 
transplanted  to  one  of  the  Universities^ 
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where,  like  the  "  Grecian  youth  of 
manners  rare/'  he  soon  became  a  won- 
derful proficient  in  driving  four-in- 
hand;  nor  was  this  the  total  of  his  ac- 
quirements, he  also  learned  to  box  the 
dice  with  a  grace  and  to  carry  off  the 
oontents  of  a  couple  of  bottles,  without 
appeari ng*  inebriated.  The  noble  sci- 
ence  of  pugilism  likewise  was  not  neg- 
lected;  and,  by  way  of  finish,  that  he 
might  take  leave  of  Alma-Mater  with 
proper  eclat  >\x\  the  latter  months  of  his 
residence,  he  retained  a  deep  and  pro- 
found Israelite — not  to  teach  him  the 
Hebrew  language,  for  that  was  what 
the  adept  Mmself  did  not  understand, 
but  his  professional  talents  lay  in  in- 
structing minors  how  to  get  rid  of 
their  property  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  modestly  and  conscientiously 
contenting  himself  with  fifty  per  cent* 
for  his  risk  and  trouble  '  '  * 
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Charles  being  only  a  younger  son, 
the  immediate  upholding  the  family 
consequence  did  not  centre  in  him,  it 
was  therefore  not  necessary  that  he 
should  have  a  public  education,  for 
which  reason  he  remained  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr*  Willoughby,  and  be- 
came a  good  scholar,  besides  escaping 
the  epidemic  vices  and  follies  of  the 
3ige.    It  does  not  always  follow,  that 
when  a  man  arrive*  at  the  period  of 
what  is  called  being  of  age,  he  should 
also  acquire  wisdom  and  discretion. 
But  however  this  may  be,  there  are 
few,  I  believe,  who  arrive  at  that  age> 
Who  do  not  think  they  are  very  capa- 
ble of  acting  for  themselves.  This 
was  the  case  with  Sic  John,  he  was 
now  free  from  the  trammels  of  non- 
age—in the  unrestrained  possession 
of  a  good  fortune,  and  not  much  in- 
cambered,  what  more  was  wanting  to 
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complete  His  felicity— a  wife.  This 
was  not  a  difficult  task  to  achieve, 
and  Sir  John  soon  married  a  lady  of 
do  fortune,  hut  of  rank  equal  with 
his  own ;  a  distinction  which  entirely 
satisfied  Lady  Joan,  who  not  only 
surrendered  up  the  estates  in  Rich- 
mondshire  with  much  satisfaction,  hut 
also  added  some  large  sums  of  money 
to  enable  the  young  Baronet  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  ancient  family, 
contenting  herself  with  Neville  Man- 
sion-House, wtiich  had  been  her  chief 
residence  since  her  husband's  death, 
and  w  hich  was  at  her  own  exposal. 

Sir  John  and  his  youthful  brick, 
wbo,  on  their  marriage,  had  retired 
into  the  country,  soon  found  no  great 
charms  in  their  own  magnificent  «cat,, 
it  was  being  buried  alive,  they  both 
said  ;  they  therefore  speedily  repaired 
to  the  capital,  where  .they  began  to 
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exhibit  with  due  eclat,  and  to  asto- 
nish the  gaping  crowd  with  the  ele- 
gance of  their  carriages,  the  spirit  and 
beauty  of  their  hbrses,  and  the  coach- 
manship of  Sir  John,  while  rattling 
his  phaeton  over  the  stones  of  Bond 
Street,  St.  James's  Street,  and  Pall- 
Mali, — those  fashionable  places  of  va- 
cuity and  folly,  where  candidates  for 
notoriety  waste  what  they  call  morn- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  the 
sun  passes  the  meridian  until  the  hour- 
of  six,  in  one  dull  routine  of  imitative 
sameness. 

But:  this  was  mere  passive  glory, 
a  kind  of  parade  review,  that  fell  far 
short  of  dashing  celebrity,  which  last 
can  only  be  attained  by  giving  sump- 
tuous dinners,  engaging  numerous 
attendants  to  card  parties,  concerts, 
&c.  the  exquisite  taste  and  splendour 
of  which,  when  ostentatiously  an- 
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nounced  by  well-paid  editors  of  public 
prints,  never  fail  of  establishing  a 
first-rate  character  for  genuine  haut- 
ton 

As  Lady  Neville's  taste  for  fashi- 
onable extravagance  had  never  been 
arraigned,  that  of  the  home  depart- 
ment came  under  her  immediate  juris- 
diction, Sir  John  not  presuming  to 
interfere ;  wisely  concluding,  perhaps, 
that  his  own  multifarious  concerns  on 
the  turf,  and  at  the  public  gaming- 
houses, were  as  much  as  he  could 
manage.  But  whatever  Sir  John's 
thoughts  on  the  subject  were,  one 
fact  was  speedily  established,  viz. 
that  when  all  parties  are  determined 
and  willing,  much  business  may  be*  - 
done.  Both  the  Baronet  and  his  lady 
having  entered  with  the  utmost  avi- 
dity into  not  only  gaming,  but  like- 
wise into  every  fashionable  dissipation 
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of  the  times,  in  a  short'  space  all 
their  ready  money  was  squandered, 
they  likewise  hecame  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt,  and  no  other  means 
appeared  feasible  in  order  to  extricate 
them  from  their  difficulties,  but  to 
have  recourse  to  Lady  Joan.  This, 
however  disagreeable,  waa  at  length 
resorted  to;  and  every  excuse  that 
Sir  John  could  devise,  was  enumerated 
by  way  of  a  palliative  for  his'  improvi- 
dence. 

The  pride  of  family,  strengthened 
by '  a  beneficent  heart  which  had 
never  refused  for  a  single  day  the  de- 
mands of  a  creditor,  or  even  the  hum- 
ble request  of  a  needy  suppliant,  tvere 
in  this  case  in  favour  of  Sir  John.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  a  sum  sufficient 
to  discharge  his  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions, wafr  remitted  him,  though  not 
without  a  strict  charge  to  act  with 
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due  economy  in  future,  and  to  have 
I  more  regard  for  his  own  honour  and 
family  credit,  than  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  disgraced  by  the  dismissal  of  an 
unsatisfied  creditor.  This  little  re- 
buke concluded  with  a  cordial  invita- 
tion, desiring  that  he  would  lose  no 
I  time,  but  repair  forthwith  to  the  Ma* 
■  nor-House,  and  pass  a  few  weeks  in 
the  country.  This  request  was  how- 
ever not  complied  with,  he  had  got 
for  the  present  what  he  wanted  ;  nei- 
ther his  difficulties,  nor  his  mother, 
therefore,  were  any  more  thought  of. 
Gaiety,  fashion,  company,  and  gam* 
ing,  again  became  the  order  of  each 
day  and  night  Months  rolled  on  in 
a  continued  round  of  what  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Neville  called  pleasure, 
until  the  former  found  his  inthral- 
ments  redoubled,  and  even  much  be- 
yond what  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
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could  flatter  him,  that  his  mother 
had  power  to  relieve. 

At  this  period  Lady  Neville  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter ;  and  as  for  some 
time  past  Lady  Joan's  invitations  into 
the  country  had  been  too  pressing  to 
be  longer  evaded,  and  Sir  John's 
difficulties  in  London  so  much  in- 
creased, as  to  render  his  residence 
there  peculiarly  troublesome,  the 
imprudent  pair  resolved  to  make  their 
present  necessity  an  apparent  virtue, 
by  endeavouring  to  persuade  Lady 
Joan  that  theirs  was  a  visit  of  affec- 
tion, joined  to  a  fervent  desire  that 
the  young  stranger  should  be  bap* 
tized  under  her  own  immediate 
.auspices- 
Lady  Joan  received  them  with  af- 
fectionate kindness,  and  most  readily 
agreed  to  answer  for  the  young  stran- 
ger at    the  font,    where   she  was 
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named  Elizabeth,  after  Lady  Joan's 
another. 

Lady  John's  manners  were  far 
from  severe,  she  had  not  imbibed  the 
peevish  austerity  of  old  age,  nor  was 
she  prone  to  censure  too  severely  the 
-weaknesses  and  frailties  of  human 
nature;  but  a  nearer  acquaintance 
did  art  by  any  means  increase  Lady 
Joan's  affection  for  her  daughter-in- 
law,  she  found  her  selfish,  conceited, 
arrogant,  and  ignorant,  and  so  com- 
plftely  a  slave  to  pleasure  and  dissi- 
pation, that  all  the  hospitality  of 
^Jeyille-Manor,  nor  theL  duty  she  owed 
her  husbands  mother  and  h*r  own 
smiling  infant,  could  induce  her  ever 
to  conceal  the  disgust  the  country 
jjave  her.  Lady  Neville,  on  her 
part,  considered  Lady  Joan  as  an  old- 
fashioned  troublesome  woman,  who 
knew  nothing  beyond  the  insipid 
vol.  i.  c 
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amusements  of  a  country  card  party, 
and  whose  death  was  most  ardently  to 
be  wished,  as  it  might  probably  afford 
a  few  thousands  for  the  refined  plea- 
sures of  luxury  and  folly. 

Mutually  dissatisfied  with  •  each 
other,  Lady  Neville  soon  terminated 
-her  visit;  nor  did  Lady  Joan  make 
any  violent  efforts  to  prolong  her 
stay,  as  she  was  much  hurt  t6  find, 
that  her  favorite  predilection  for  noble 
blood  did  not  always  produce  satis- 
faction beyond  the  mere  contempla- 
tion, and  to  add  to  her  chagrin*  at 
this  period  a  disagreement  took  place 
between  herself  and  .her.  son  Charles. 
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The  difference  between  Lady  Joan 
and  her  son  Charles  was  from  no  un- 
common cause  on  either  side.  It  has 
already  been  noticed,  that  the  rector, 
Mr.  Willoughby,  had  a  son  and 
daughter,  and  that  the  latter  was 
possessed  of  greater  personal  attrac- 
tions, as  well  as  superior  mental  en- 
dowments,, than  those  which  in  ge- 
neral are  found  in  our  ordinary  sojourn 
through  life. 

Charles,  frpm  ap.  early  period,  had 
been  an  almost  daily  inmate  in  Mr. 
Willoughby's  family,  and  had  long 
c2 
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on  the  part  of  Mary.  They  had  re^ 
ceived  instruction  together,  and  im- 
bibed friendship  and  affection  as  their 
ideas  expanded  and  increased,  Youn^ 
Willoughby  and  Charles  were  also- 
sincere  friends :  and  sworn  brothers  p 
the  former  had  married  a  particular* 
friend  of  his  sister's,  and  with  his  wife^ 
lived  in  the  parsonage-house  with  in- 
creased harmony  and  felicity,  fctitil  it 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the^ 
elder  Mr.  Willoughby*  5  * 

Young  Willoughby  succeeded  to 
the  living.  jFor  some  timfe  k  heavy- 
depression  hung  over  this  late  happy' 
family  for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  fea- 
thers; and  at  this  period  Charles; 
bfeiiig  now  well  aisSured  of  the&flfefc-> 
fections  of  M&ry  *  Willoughby,  was^ 
resolved  to  disclose  bis  Wishes  to  Lady* 
Joan,  though  not  wtthbut  dread  of  a1 
refusal;   for  his  beloved  Mary  had 
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solemnly  vowed  not  to  consent  to  a 
union  unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  his- 
mother's  approbation.    The  day  at 
length1  iarrived  on  which  Charles  re- 
solved to,  make  the  hazardous  disclo- 
sure, and  his  fears  were  verified,  for 
she  gave  a  direct  refusal  of  her  ac-  - 
cordance  to  his  wishes^  which  thougV 
ndt  conveyed  ii>  terms  of  severity,  and 
harshness,  yet,  to  a  strictly  dutiful? 
and  feeling  heart,  had  a  doable  ef- 
fect— for.  she  pleaded  her.  own  tender- 
ness and  affection  during  his  infancy  * 
and  youth — the  return  of  duty  which 
she  in  consequence  flattered  herself 
she  should  receive  ifrdm  him — and  the 
grief  his  fttther  would  have  felt  had 
he  been, living.  She  pleaded  also  her 
obedience  *nd  acquiescence  to  the  will 
of  Jber  ovm  payent-r- the  disgrace  of 
fas  ancient' house — and  finally  oon- 
diidedi   by  assuring  hira,   that  sd 
c  4 
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derogatory  a  marriage  would  inevit- 
ably shorten  her  life  ?  in  which  case^ 
however  he  might  foil  in  his  duty, 
he  would  find  she  had  not  failed  in 
her's,  as  she  should  leave  him  heir  to 
all  her  accumulations,   and  estates 
not  entailed,  on  the  immediate  heir 
at  law. 

*   At  this  conclusion  Lady  Joan's ; 
whole  frame  was  agitated  to  an  almost  * 
convulsive  state?,  from  which  she  Wa* 
at  length  relieved  by  a  copious  flood- 
of  tears.  Nor  was  poor  Charles  much 
less  affected  in  beholding  the  violent 
perturbation  of  a  parent  whom  kg 
tenderly  loved.    His  feelings  indeed 
\*ert   dchibly  poignant — should  ha 
persist,  he  had  been  assured  it  would 
effect  a  mother's  life — to  relinquish.  > 
his  long  cherished  hopes  was  worse 
than  immediate  death  to  himself*— it' 
w^s  to  linger  out  art  age  of  ho£ek*&> 
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life,  and  drag  en  a  miserable  exist- 
ence. "  I  most  then  be  a  sacrifice 
ta  the  pre-eminence  of  birth— r-aocursed 
exaltation!"  said-he,,  "but  be  it  so; 
for  though  my  mother  dooms  me  to 
be  wretched,  she  shall  not  accuse  me 
of  having  out  the  thread  of  her  life, 
before  her.  otherwise  allotted  hour.** 
So  saying,  Chwkff  rushed  from  her 
presence  in  a  state  of  phrenzy  and 
despair  that  ia  much  better  conceived 
than  described*, 

In  this  state  of  *rind,  unheeding^ 
opvcry-one^and  apparently  unknowing 
which  way  he  directed  his  steps,  he 
was  found  ;thnee  hours  after,  by  his 
friend  Mr.  WiUoqghhyv  walking,  or  ra- 
ther huroying,  with  disordered  stride, 
at  the  extremity ,of  his  member's  park.. 
The  distempered  gait  and  downcast 
looks  of  Charles  speedily  caught  the* 
attention  of  Willoughby,  who  thrice 
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repeated  his  name,  ere  he  could  at- 
tract his  notice.  "  Harry  Willough— 
by !"  at  length  articulated  Charles, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible "  I  dub 
not  expect  to  meet  with;  you  in  this 
unfrequented  spot." 

'Twas  accidental,"  Teplied  Wil- 
loughEy ;  "  I  crossed  the  park  paling 
just  byr  oft'  my  return  from,  the  vil-» 
lage,  *in  order  to  shorten  the  walk. 
But  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear 
Charles,  you  appear  unwell  V9  '  * 

"  O  nothing,  nothing  ~-  qtrite 
wellr  I  assure  you — never  bejtter—  in" 
in— health^  .  stammered  out  Charles/ 
at  the  same  time  affecting  to  laugh/ 
though  the  effort  was  so  forced  and1 
constrained,  as  plainly  .betrayed  the 
anxiety  he  endeavoured  to  conceal,  i 

"  I  know  the  heart  of  my  friend 
too  well  to  be  deceived/*  said .  Wil--. 
loughby,  f €  and  cast  easily,  divine  th& 
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cause  of  your  too  apparent  distress j 
you  hare  disclosed  your  affection  for 
my  sister  to  Lady  Joan,  and  it  has 
not  met  with  her  approbation.  You*, 
my  dear  Charles,  was  «anguine  in* 
your  expectations,  for  lovers  ever  are- 
so  ;  I  must  confess,  I.  had  my  doubts 
of  y our  success— to  gain  your  wishes 
was  your  favourite  object*— t;o  ftiain* 
tain  the  dignity  of  her  ancient  family 
is  Lady  Joan's — 'tis  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  her  life,  and  was  that  of  her; 
father.    But  cheer  up,  man  I  all  is  not 
lost  that  is  delayed;,  time  may  ac- 
complish muclv — may  remove  every 
difficulty,  and  reconcile  every  duty/1 
*4  How  cheering  is  the  voice  of 
friendship/'  said  Charles;  a  you  have 
indeed  truly  guessed  at  my  distress— 
a  distress  too  poignant  for  subterfuge 
to  conceal,  and  which,  I  must  con- 
fess, was  disingenuous .  to  attempt  ^ 
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for  I  well  know  that  WiHongRfiy  will* 
not  despise  me  for  the  mistaken  pride- 
of  my  parent,  and  of  which  I  hold 
no  part." 

"  That,  indeed,  would  be  too  un- 
just a  censure  of  family  foibles,'9  said 
Willoughbyr    smiling,    "  especially 
as  they  only  appear  entailed  in  the 
usual  manner,  upon  the  elder  branch. 
But,  joking  apart,    endeavour  to- 
re-compose   your  agitated  spirits, 
and  accompany  me  home,  where,  I 
think,  I  would  hafe  you  for  the  pre* 
sent  pa^s  unnoticed,  the  Decent  oc*- 
cuhrence,  add  give  to  a  little  reflec- 
tion the  mode  of  communication,  in 
regard  to  Lady.  J  oWs  disapprobation? 
of  your  union  with  Mary,  and  like- 
wise what  line  of  conduct  it  will  be? 
most  eligible  to  pursue  to*  preserve? 
my  sister's  fame  inviolate ;  for  it  is 
a  censorious  world,  and  neither  the 
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plea:  of  friendship  rmr  that  of  puw 
and  chaste  affection,  will  counteract 
or  prevent  the  poison  of  slander  from 
spreading,  should  your  visits  to  my 
sister  he  o#irtmu£d." 

<<  Alas!"  replied  Charfea,  «  alt 
these  horrid  phantoms  and.  many  more 
have  within  these  few  hours  pest,, 
arisen  in  dfreadfitl  army  to  my  disor- 
dered fancy.  But,  my  dear  Harry, 
there  is  one  plan  still  remaining,  by 
which  all  these  evils  may  he  removed. 
Heaven  knows  my  sincerity,  when  I 
say  that  I  do  not  joyfaHy  anticipate 
the  time  when  Providence  shall  please 
to  remove  my  hitherto  tender,  though 
now  misjudging  parent.  A  secret 
marriage  is  what  I  allude  to— regular 
and  essential  in  all  its  forms,  and 
wanting  in  nothing  but  idle  pomp  and 
parade,  a  pageantry  which  I  ant  con- 
vinced Mary  despises.  What  say  you* 
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Harry  >  can  you,  or  dt>  you  think 
Mary  will  object  Jo  this?" 

,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  -have  ,  but 
one  objection,"  replied  Wi^pughbys. 
as  a  minister  of  th£*  Gospel,  Lcanrioti 
approve  its  bei&g  pursued,  .for  you 
will  outwardly  be^r  the  semblaftoe  of 
duty  and  acquiescence  to  yOvH*  mp- 
ther's  will,  uud^r  a  spgeidu^,  veil  of; 
hypocrisy/'  .  .  i 

"  But  1  hope  you.  admit/  replied 
Charles,  coldly,  "  it  may  sometime* 
Ije  proper  to  apply  a  lesser,  evil,  ift 
order  tQ  prevent  a  greater;  and  surely, 
in  this  ca$e, — " 

"  I  can  admit  of  no  such  salvo," 
interrupted  Mr.  Willoughby,  u  it 
At  least  only  a  kind  of  opiate,  to  lull, 
the  conscience  asleep  j  then  why  use- 
any  deception  ?  You  are  both  very, 
young,  and  Lady  Joan  well,  stricken, 
with  age ;  you  may  then,  most  likely, 
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without  a  crime,  ia  a  few  years, 

perhaps, — " 

— "  Years  1"  repeated  Charles, 
somewhat  contemptuously ;  "  you 
forget,  perhaps,  Mr.  WiUoughbyr 
that  we  doc  not  live  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  when  men  married  at  four-score, 
and  begat  sons  dnd  daughters  for  cen- 
turies/' . 

"  And  you  forget,  my  dear 
Charles,  that  I  only  advise  as  a  friend, 
and  do  not  assume  an  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion ;  nay  more,  1  give  you  my  word,' 
that  I  will  not  directly  nor  indirectly 
endeavour  to  influencfe  Mary;  though, 
from  her  strict  adherence  to  rectitude, 
1  have  no  doubt  but  her  sentiment* 
on  this  occasion  will  be  consonant 
with  mine.''  ' 

"  You  agree  then  that  I  make  the 
proposal?"  said  Charles,  eagerly. 

«  I  do,"    rfeplied  Wffloughby, 
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and  add  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
is  not  that  man  on  earth  whom  I 
would  so  soon  call  my  brother  as 
yourself;  yet,  inr  this  particular  in^ 
stance,  I  hope,  my  dear  Charies^ 
you  will  forgive  me  when  I  say,  that 
I  shall  feel  disappointed  if  Mary  ac- 
cedes to  your  wishes." 

"  And  in  this  instance  I  trust  ymt 
uill  be  disappointed,"  said  Charles^ 
"for  I  think  you  here  carry  yomr 
ideas  of  rectitude  to  a  most  romantic 
length/' 

As  Mr.  Willoughby  could  not^c— 
cord  with  Charles  in  this  opinion, 
and  was  unwilling  ta  increase  his. 
chagrin,  he  made  no  reply.  His  sen- 
timents indeed,  in  regard  to  right 
and  wrongs  were  of  the  most  strict 
and  scrupulous  kind ;  they  were 
those  that  had  been  early  inculcated 
by  his  &tber  to  both  his  children,  and 
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they  had  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression,  for  they  corresponded 
with  every  action  of  his  life — and  were 
not  those  mere  pulpit  ebullitions,  the 
effervescence  of  which  subsides  the 
moment  the  priestly  habit  is  relin- 
quished. 

In  silence  then  Charles  and  his 
companion  proceeded  to  the  Vicarage, 
the  former  for  the  first  time  irv  his 
life,  feeling  himself  awkward  and  em- 
barrastfed  u  the  company  of  a  man 
whom  he  could  not  fail  to  esteem  a* 
a  friend,  and  whom  b*  loved  as  & 
brother. 
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The  gentlemen  were  received- with  i 
smiles  of  affection  and  friendship 
Mary  and  Mrs.  Willoughby,  thou 
it  was  not  long  before  the  former  d 
covered,  by  the  too  appareiit  air 
constraint  and1  embarrassment  whi 
raarked>-CbarlefcV  behaviour, .  that 
was  not  calm  within..    So  unusual 
change,  presently  clouded  Mary's  £ 
rene  brow,  and,  for  the  first  time 
her  life,  she  felt  uneasy  in  her  br 
ther  and  sister's  company,  and  am 
ously  awaited  a  temporary  absence 
both,  though  but  for  a  minute,  to  ii 
quire  the  cause  ;   no  opportunity  f 
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this  purpose,  howevei4,  occurred,  and 
Charles,  after  hfoving  passed  the  only 
three  unpleasant  hours  he  had  ever 
experienced  in  Mary's  company,  took 
leave,  and  returned  to  the  Manor* 
House. 

Having  pleaded  a  severe  head* 
ache    to  Lady  Joan,     he  retired 
early  to  his  chamber,  though  not 
to  rest ;  his  mind  was  too  perturbed 
to  sleep,  therefore  he  resolved  to 
write  to  Mary,  and  endeavour;  aa 
much  as  possible;  to  softest  his  mo- 
ther's opposition  to  their  union,  so, 
that  her  delicacy'  and  feelings  might 
not  be  wounded  by  Lady  Joans  re» 
fusal.     This  he  immediately  put  if* 
practice,  and  pathetically  deplored  his 
own  unhappiness  on  the  occasion,  and 
his  ardent  hope  that  he  should  not 
suffer  in  her  affection,  concluding  tus, 
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ajddress  with,  eotre#tirig  that  she, 
would  consent  to  a  private  marriage* 

The  second  day  after,  Charles  re-, 
cttved  aa  answer  to  his  tetter,  it  wets 
in  exact  accordance  witft  Mr.  ,Wil-t 
loughby's  opinion  of  her  sentiments  ^ 
for,  while  she  modestly  avowed  her 
affection,  she  peremptorily  declined 
a  union  daring  bis  mother's  life,  un- 
less it  received  her  fire*  and  unbiassed 
sanction. 

"  I  have  not,"  added  she,  as  sh$. 
concluded  her  letter,  the  pride  of 
an  ennobled  lineage  to  boast  of;  yet  I 
hope  it  will  not  he  deemed  presump- 
tion in  me  to  say,,  that  my  progv:  ni- 
ters, at  least  as  far  back  as  they  can. 
be  traced,  possessed  virtue  and  in* 
tegrity— -qualities  out  of  the  power  of" 
earthly  potentates  to  bestow!  the  gift, 
only  of  thfe  King  of  Kings  !  By  per- 
mission of  the  same  Divine  Power,  1 
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humbly  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  bear  a  spotless  name,  my  only 
wealth  through  life ;  premising  thus 
much,  I  mustt  now  enter  on  a  painful 
but  necessary  subject,  and  which,  on 
the  first  view,  perhaps,  you  may  con- 
demn as  over  strained,  yet  your  own 
good  sense,  on  calm  reflection,  must 
admit  its  propriety.  Until  Mary  can 
meet  Charles  without  c&asiire,  it  must 
-only  i>e  as  the  friend  of  her  brother, 
.and  in  the  presence  of  others." 

"  Cursed  misfortune  !*  exclaimed 
"Charles,  on  reading  Mary  Wil- 
loughby's  letter,  "  would  to  God"  I 
had  had  no  illustrious  ancestors,  or 
that  those  of  Mary  had  carried  their 
romantic  opinions  with  them  to  their 
graves ! — Could  not  my  mother  have 
been  contented  \vith  one  noble- 
blooded  alliance  in  the  family? — -I 
fancy  she  will  '  find  that  one  Buffi* 
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cient  to  ingulpb  in  the  vortex,  of  dis- 
sipation all  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
l>er  ancestors,  and  to  leave  tq  poste- 
rity only  a  beggaxecj,  high-sounding 
name."  ,  . 

.Charles  did  not,,  however,  cou- 
tent  himself  with  mere  soliloquy*,  he 
addressed  Mary  again  and  again  by 
letter,  an4  likewise  personally,,  in  the 
presence  of  his.  friend  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
Joughby,  but  foijuid  her  upalterable  in 
her  sentiments,  though  a  visible 
change'  soon  took  pl^ce  in  her  con- 
stitution, which  speedily  put  au  end 
'to  Lady  John's  fears.  Her  dissolu- 
tion, however,  fell  so  heavily  on 
Charles,  that  it  made  a  most  serious 
impr^sjon  ; ,  on  hU  mother  *  for  it 
threatened  her  favorite  son  with  a 
deprivation  of  sense* — possibly  of  life; 
*  and  in  her  ^larm  for  his  safety,  she 
would  gladly,  jvhen  tpo  late,  have 
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sacrificed  family  pride  as  the  price  of 
iiis  restoration.  * 

Fortunately  for  Charles,  at  this 
period,  when  his  apirits  laboured  un- 
der a  deep  depression,  and  his  mind 
appeared  overwhelmed  into  a  stu- 
pidity of  woe  and  sorrow,  a  relative  of 
the  family  arrived  at  the  Manor- 
House  ;  ke  was  turned ,  of  the  middle 
.age  of  life^  many  yeari  of  which  he 
had  passed  in!  the  army.  An  early 
disappointment  in  his  affections  had 
originally  determined  him  to  embrace 
V  military  life,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  had  seen*  some  hard  service;  and 
was  just  returned  from  abroad*  A 
similarity  of  fate,  added  to  a  kind*  and 
benevolent  heart,  disposed  him  <x>  in- 
terest himself  in  soothing  and  alle- 
viating hi$  coufcifi  Charles's  sorrow, 
aor  were  his  endeavours  altogether 
unsuccessful,  for,  in  listening  to  and 
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compassionating  tke  story  of  another's 
woe,  Charles  not  unfrequeirtly  foo$d 
his  own  sorrows  softened  and  beguiled. 
From  tales  of  love  and  tenderness 
j  long  past,  the  hardy  and  ,  brave  ve- 
teran would  often  turn  to  deeds  of 
arms,  and  recount  achievements  ac- 
quired in  the  well-fought  field ;  blend- 
ing bis  relation  with  names  immor- 
talized by  heroism  and  humanity, 
until  at  length  despondenpe  in 
Charles  gave  place  to  youthful  ^rdor, 
and  patriotic  martial  fire  glowed  in 
every  vein.  .  * 

It  was  some  months  before  the 
health  of  Charles  was  completely 
>  re-established,  but  a  rooted  melan- 
choly still  hung  over  him ;  he  would 
sometimes,  indeed,  assume  a  cheerful- 
ness, in  order  to  alleviate  his  mother's 
anguish,  but  the  effort  was  too  ap- 
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iparent  to  be  concealed,  and  only 
■served  to  increase  Tier  distress. 

In  this  state  of  things  Lady  Joan 
warmly  urged  him  to  travel,  on  the 
supposition  that  a  change  of  scene 
might  dispel  his  gloom;  a  proposition 
to  which  Charles  eagerly  assented, 
though  in  a  manner  totally  dissimilar 
to  his  mother's  meaning  and  inten- 
sion, for  he  now  told  her,  for  the  first 
time*  his  fixed  and  determined  reso- 
lution to  embrace  ja  military  life. 

Lady  Joan  attempted  to  combat 
this  resolve  with  every  argument  in 
lerxpower,  but  without  effect;  he 
told  her  that  he  had  once  fatally 
proved  his  obedience^  because  she 
had  assured  him  that  a  non-com- 
pliance would  shorten  her  life,  and 
lie  was  now  persuaded  that  nothing 
but  an  active  and  busy  employment, 
far  remote  from  his  present  residence, 
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could  prevent  his  own  becoming  a 
sacrifice  to  another  opposition. 

With  much  reluctance  Lady  Joan 
at  length  gave  her  acquiescence,  and 
Charles  lost  no  time  in  the  purchase 
*  of  a  commission ;  he  then  took  a  ten- 

der leave  of  his  mother,  an  affecti- 
pnate  one  of  his  friend  Willoughby, 
and  hurried  from  scenes  painful  to 
his  remembrance. 

As  the  regiment  which  he  was 
about  to  join  had  suffered  much  from 
sickness  and  casualties  while  abroad, 
and  was  lately  arrived  in  England 
to  recruit,  previous  to  being  again 
employed  in  active  service,  Charles 
continued  some  time  in  the  metro- 
polis, making  necessary  arrangements 
and  qualifying  himself  for  his  new 
profession. 

Though  Sir  John  Neville  and  his 
family  were  at  this  period  in  town, 
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yet  Charles  saw  them  but  seldom,  and 
this  little  communication  did  not 
contribute  much  towards  cementing  a 
family  affection,  for  in  his  visits  he 
found  them  continually  surrounded 
with  gamblers  or  harassed  with  duns; 
the  difficulties,  indeed,  of  this  fashi- 
onable family  were  again  increased, 
and  to  a  most  alarming  height— 
debts  of  honor  and  dishonor,  for  the 
latter  were  never  noticed,  being  only 
tradesmen^  demands,  had  accumu- 
lated, since  Lady  Joan's  liberal  ad- 
vance, to  a  vast  amount,  and  Sir  John 
had  no  other  resource,  to  palliate 
matters,  than  by  an  application  to 
the  same  quarter,  flattering  himself 
that  the  affection  of  his  parent  would 
outweigh  her  displeasure. 

Sir  John's  address  to  his  mother 
was,  however,  now  ill-timed,  for  she 
had   recently  advanced  near  three 
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thousand  pounds  for  his  brother,  who 
had  hitherto  been  no  claimant  on  her 
purse;  all  that  she  could  therefore  do, 
was  merely  palliative,  amounting  to 
about  three  thousand  pounds  more, 
which  not  being  one  sixth  of  what 
he  was  indebted,  he  retired,  gloomy 
and  discontented,  to   his  estate  in 
Richmondshire,  leaving  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  behind,  at  the  particular  re- 
quest of  her  grandmother,  with  a 
nurse  to  superintend  her  infancy,  a 
charge  her  mother,    Lady  Neville, 
readily  relinquished. 

While  Sir  John  was  ruminating 
in  sullen  discontent,  whether  to  make 
a  bold  push  at  the  gaming  table,  with 
the  money  Lady  Joan  had  advanced, 
or  to  endeavour  to  quiet  his  clamorous 
creditors  for  a  time,  by  a  distribution, 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  another,  and  to. 
his  idea,  a  better  remedy  presented  it- 
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self — one  of  those  rotten  boroughs 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  this  country 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  its  late 
worthy  member;  Sir  John  had  con- 
siderable interest  and  influence  in. 
that  quarter,  he  had  also  money  in 
his  pocket ;  he  applied  each  most  ef- 
fectually, was  duly  elected,  and  again 
drove  four-in-hand,  unmolested  by 
his  numerous  creditors. 

But  Sir  John  was  aware,  that 
though  he  had  lulled  the  storm  for 
the  present,  in  a  few  months  it  would 
again  burst  forth  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence ;  he  therefore,  for  once  in  his 
life,  became  provident,  and  in  ex- 
change, that  is  to  say,  for  a  lucrative 
government  in,  the  West  Indies,  he 
vacated  his  seat  in  favor  of  a  man 
as  compliant  and  principled  as — 
himself. 

Lady  Joan  was  much  vexed  at 
d3 
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the  application  of  her  money,  and 
mortified  at  his  subsequent  con- 
duet  ;  she  was,  indeed,  a  staunch  dis- 
ciple of  the  old  school  of  politics,, 
for  her  father  had  been  a  strenuous 
opposer  of  the  Walpolean  administra- 
tion, and  had  fought  hard  to  prevent 
corruption  from  being  brought  into  a 
regular  system.  On  the  downfal  of 
that  party,  and  their  successors  pur- 
suing; the  line  of  conduct  which  before 
they  had  so  warmly  deprecated,  old 
Lord  D'Arcy  quitted  public  life, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  time- 
serving friends,  and  retired  with  his 
daughter  into  the  country ;  where  her 
sole  amusement  until  her  fathers 
death  was  to  listen  to  the  almost  daily- 
recapitulations  of  the  family  lineage, 
for  the  old  earl  traced  his  descent 
from  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, one    of    whose  posterity, 
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Maldred,  Lord  of  Raby,  married  a 
daughter  of  Geoffry  Neville,  a  Nor- 
man, which  Geoffry  was  grandson  to 
Gilbert  Neville,  Admiral  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  whose  posterity  took 
the  name  of  Neville,  and  spread  in 
various  branches  throughout  the 
kingdom. 
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Sir  John  Neville  lost  no  time  after 
his  appointment,  until  he  had  got 
safe  on  ship-board,,  previous  to  which, 
he  wrote  to  Lady  Joan,  requesting: 
the  continuance  of  her  protection  to 
the  young  Elizabeth — he  also  left  to 
her  care  the  superintendance  of  his 
estates.  These  matters  being  ad- 
justed, he  left  England,  elated  with 
the  prospect  of  future  grandeur,  and 
highly  delighted  to  be  secure  from, 
his  troublesome  creditors. 

Charles  liad  also  quitted  England' 
some  time  previous  to  his  brother's 
departure ;  his  destination  was  like- 
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wise  to  the  West  Indies,  though  nqft 
to  the  same  Island  of  which  Sir  Johh 
was  appointed  the  governor. 

In  the  third  year  Lady  Neville 
presented  him  a  second  daughter, 
who  was  named  Frances  ;  she  was  the  i 
darling  of  her  mother,  and  sa  spctile(^ 
and  humoured  hy  her  father  that  be- 
fore she  had  attained  her  eighth  year 
she  became  the  dread  -  and  terror  of 
the  slaves  and  dependants,  for  what- 

,  ever  Miss  Fanny  commanded  must 
immediately  be  complied  withr  how- 
ever absurd  or  cruel,  on  pain  of  the 
party  so  offending  being  severely  pu- 
nished if  one  of  colour,  or  of  being 
instantly  turned  adrift,  without  a 
character,,  if  fortunate  enough  to  be 
only  an  hired  servant.    Such  an  un- 

.just  and  arbitrary  mode  of  conduct 
was  often,  productive  of  unpleasant, 
and  in  one  instance  was  attended  with 
d5 
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fatal  consequences.  Sir  Jdhn  was 
possessed  of  a  country  villa,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment ;  it  was  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  sea  side,  and  surrounded  by- 
groves  of  orange,  lime,  and  citron 
trees,  walks  of  which  extended  nearly 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  which,  when 
the  tide  was  in,  formed  a  deep  sea,  it 
being  what  mariners  term  a  bold 
shore. 

One  serene  but  sultry  evening,, 
when  Miss  Fanny  was  about  the  age 
of  eleven,  she  strolled  down  to  the 
beach,  accompanied  by  Juba,  wlfco 
supported  an  umbrella  over  her 
head;  she  had  likewise  another 
attendant  in  her  train,  a  black  girl 
about  her  own  age,  and  also  one  who 
always  carefully  watched  each  motion 
of  his  capricious  young  lady,  by 
whom  he  was  alternately  caressed  and 
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tormented,  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  all  which  he  patiently 
submitted  to;  for  though  bold  and 
courageous  as  a  British  tar,  he  was  as 
submissive  and  obsequious  as  a 
French  valet — out  of  place. 

For  some  moments  Miss  Fanny 
viewed  the  undulating  waves  with 
smiles  of  complacency,  then  urged  her 
Newfoundland  dog  —  for  her  last- 
named  attendant  was  no  other  per- 
sonage— by  signs,  encouragements, 
and  chidings  to  take  to  the  water,  but 
in  vain  j  the  animal,  heretofore  so 
obedient,  only  dipped  his  feet  at  the 
extreme  edge,  drew  his  breath  hard, 
as  if  scenting  some  peculiar  object, 
snorted,  barked  aloud,  and  laid  him- 
self submissively  at  his  mistress's  feet. 
Enraged  at  his  disobedience  she 
stamped  with  passion,  and  struck  the 
poor  beast  several  times  severely  with 
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a  riding  cane.  Supposing,  now  that  ha% 
was  completely  humbled  to  submis- 
sion, she  threw  the  instrument  of" 
chastisement  into  the  water,. and  com- 
manded him  to  fetch  it  out ;  but  the 
dog's  obstinacy  was  still  invincible, 
while  his  mistress  foamed  with  rage. 

"  Wretch !"  exclaimed  she,  "  thy 
life  shall  pay  for  this.  But  I  will  not 
lose  my  cane  so— do  you  fetch  it  out^ 
addressing  Juba, 

"  Me  fear,  missy,,  someting  mat- 
ter," replied  Juba,  "  dog  no  go— hinr 
alway  please- wid  water." 

"Cease  your  gibberish,,  and  g$> 
this  minute/ '  continued  the  imperious 
and  unfeeling  girl,  "  see,  my  cane  is 
floating  out  to  sea — but  fetch  it  you 
shall,  if  it  goes-  ever  so  far,  or  your 
'  back  shall  pay  for  its  loss." 

Thus  threatened,  poor  ill-fatect 
Juba  directed  a  look  of  silent  reproacifc 
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towards  hi»  cruel  mistress,  then  cast 
one  desponding  glance  on  the  shore 
which  he  was  doomed  never  more  to 
behold,  and  threw  himself  into  tl*e 
water.  Presently  a  violent  plungp 
marked  the  spot  where  Juba  floated,, 
a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  succeeded, 
and  immediately  all  became  hush  and* 
lost. 

The  death  cry  of  poor  Juba  aroused 
all  the  native  courage  of  the  late 
©owed  animal,  instinctive  dread  be- 
came lost  in  rage,  he  shook  his  shaggy 
mane,  growled  £t  fearful  defiance,  and 
plunged  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend 
and  fellow  slave.  The  ensanguined 
water  marked  the  fatal  spot,  the  dog 
dived*  brought  up  the  mutilated  ami 
still  bleeding  remains,  and  laid  them 
at  his  mistress's  feet. 

Whether,  compunction  for  the  losa 
of  a  Kfe,  which  she  herself  had  occa- 
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sioned,  or  the  sudden  shock  of  the 
moment  in  having  death  presented  to 
her  view  in  one  of  its  most  horrid 
forms,  operated  on  Miss  Fanny,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  both  might 
have  a  share  in  producing  an  instan- 
taneous loathing  and  sickness,  as  she 
gazed  with  a  kind  of  stupid  petrifac- 
tion of  sense,  over  the  mangled  trunk, 
for  a  fcea  monster  had  bitten  the  poor 
negro  in  half,  and  was  most  probably 
devouring  one  part  while  the  dog  bore 
the  other  to  land. 

Recovered  in  some  measure  from 
the  first  impression,  Miss  slowly  re- 
turned to  the  house,  supported  by  her 
female  attendant;  her  pale  looks  and 
agitated  frame  proclaimed  to  Lady 
Neville,  that  a  more  than  ordinary 
occurrence  had  taken  place  during  the 
walk.  Miss  Fanny  was  interrogated 
but  remained  silent,  her  ladyship  was 
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therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  black  girl. 

Though  ridiculously  indulgent  to 
all  her  daughter's  foibles,  and  fool- 
ishly blind  to  her  faults,  she  wfes 
shocked  at  so  fatal  a  catastrophe,  and 
reproved  her  with  more  severity  than 
she  had  ever  before  been  accustomed 
to  do.  But  though  the  young  lady  sus- 
tained the  censure  of  the  moment 
from  Lady  Neville,  she  knew  she  had 
nothing  to  dread  from  her  fether ;  he 
observed  that  the  death  of  so  fine  a 
young  slave,  was  a  loss  of  seventy 
pounds  to  be  sure,  but  that  he  would 
not  have  his  dear  Fanny  fretted  and 
made  ill  for  all  the  negroes  in  the 
island.  It  was  only  a  childish  action, 
for  she  could  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quences, and  he  was  sure  she  wras  very 
sorry  to  lose  such  an  attendant  as 
Juba. 
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Sir  John  bad  now  passed  fifteen 
years  in  his  government,  and  had  con- 
trived during  that  period  to  get  im- 
mensely rich ;  for,  joined  to  tl*e 
emoluments  of  his  post,  he  had  en- 
gaged ia  an  illicit  traffic,  which  was 
extremely  productive*  He  had  also 
altered  his  mode  of  conduct  into  its 
contrary  extreme,  had  abjured  gam- 
ing, and  changed  his  former  extrava- 
gance into  a  parsimonious  meanness. 
Lady  Neville's  taste  for  dissipation, 
it  is  true,,  was  not  abated  with  her 
years  ;  but  Sir  John  took,  especial 
care  to  keep  it  within  due  bounds; 
he  was,  at  this  period,  what  even 
hinjiself  thought  rich  enough,  and  had 
come  to  a  resolution,  in  his  own  mind, 
to  relinquish  his  government,  and  re- 
turn to  England.  A  circumstance, 
however,  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  mortals,  occurred,  to  prevent 
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this  resolva  being  carried  Into  execu- 
tion to  its  full  extent,  which  was  no 
less  than  the  death  of  Sir  John  him- 
self,  after  an  illness  of  fourteen  days, 
in  which  time  he  made  his  will,  and 
bequeathed  two  thirds  of  the  property 
he  had  accumulated  to  his  youngest 
daughter.  The  lauded  estates  in 
England,,  which  by  this  time  were 
cleared  of  all  incumbrances,  except 
Lady  Neville's  jointure,  descended  to 
the  male  heir,  now  Sir  Charles  Ne- 
ville^ who  still  continued  in  the  army, 
and  had  but  once  visited  England,, 
and  that  but  for  a  short  period  since 
the  commencement  of  his  military 
career  he  had,  however,  constantly 
carried  on  aQ  affectionate  and  friendly 
intercourse,  by  letter,,  with  Lady 
Joan  and  Mr.  Willoughby,  to  the 
latter  of  whose  children  he  was  spon- 
sor,, by  proxy,  though  only  two  sur- 
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vived — Henry,  named  after  his  fatheiy 
and  Charles,  from  his  godfather.  . 

Lady  Joan  in  her  last  illness  hatf 
received  the  intelligence  of  her  elder 
soil's  death,  and  likewise  a  copy  of 
his  will.  Displeased  at  the  partiaf 
and  unjust  distribution  of  his  wealth, 
and  knowing  that  Charles  would"  now 
succeed  to  large  and  ample1  estates,, 
she  immediately  cancelled  her  former 
will,  and  made  a  new  one  in  favour  of* 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  company  and 
affectionate  attentions  she  found  much 
comfort  in  her  declining  years,  and 
through  a  painful  sickness. 

Lady  Joan's  predominant  passion 
through  life  never  left  her,  but 
strongly  characterised  even  one  of  its 
last  solemn  acts ;  for,  in  bequeathing 
Neville  Manor,  and  all  the  lands  ap- 
pertaining, together  with  the  pro- 
perty she  possessed,  the  disposition 
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was  clogged  with  the  same  conditions 
that  marked  her  father's  will,  in  re- 
gard to  herself,  which  was,  that  the 
named  successor  should  espouse  one 
who  consented  to  bear  the  name  of 
Neville,  or  in  default,  the  estate,  &c. . 
to  go  to  the  youngest  sister,  on  the 
same  conditions. 

Charles,  otherwise  General  Charles 
Neville,  for  he  had  some  time  borne 
that  rank,  at  the  time  of  his  brother's 
death  was  with  his  regiment,  stati- 
oned in  an  island  adjacent  to  Sir 
John's  government.  They  had  had 
hut  little  communication  since  they 
arrived  at  manhood,  yet  Sir  John  was 
so  well  convinced  of  the  General's 
integrity,  that  he  left  him  executor 
to  his  wife,  and  trustee  for  his  daugh- 
ters ;  for  he  knew  Lady  Neville  too 
well  to  invest  her  with  so  important 
a  charge. 
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Fortunately,  a  little  previous  to* 
this  period,  the  General's  regiment 
being  replaced,  was  ordered  Home  ; 
and.  Sir  Charles  having  made  every 
arrangement  of  his  ov/n  private  con- 
cerns, and  those  of  the  regiment,  he 
repaired  to  his  sister-in-law,  and  pat 
every  thing  relative  to  his  brotherV 
affairs  in  a  proper  train,  that  nothing 
might  delay  her  and  his  niece**  de- 
parture by  the  same  ship  that  con- 
veyed him  to  Europe. 

Their  voyage  was  pleasant  and 
speedy,  and  in  due  tjme  they  reacherd 
Lopdon,  the  gay  scene  of  Lady  Ne- 
ville's former  pleasures,  and  where 
she  still  hoped  to  figure  with,  due 
eclat ;  for  it  never  once-  occurred  to 
her  ladyship,  that ,  she  was  fifteen 
years  older  than  when  she  left  it,  and 
that  fifteen  years' ,  residence  in  the 
torrid  zone  was  no  improver  of  com— 
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I     plection  or  constitution,  the  former 

|  having  imbibed  a  sallow  tint,  and  the 
latter  appeared  much  enervated. 

Though  years  had  not  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  Mary  from  Sir 
Charles  Neville's  mind,  yet  time  had 
softened  his  former  deep  melancholy 

,  into  a  mild  and  tender  regard ;  and 
though  still  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  prime  of  life,  he  determined  to 

I  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
calm  and  peaceful  retirement,  as  a 
long  course  of  fatigue  had  much 
abated  his  military  ardour.  His  mo- 
ther too  in  her  correspondence  had 
long  entreated  him  to  quit  the  army, 
and  make  glad  her  declining  years  by 
his  presence,  and  constant  residence 
in  England, 

Sir  Charles  was  preparing  to 
evince  his  filial  obedience,  when  he 
learned,   fof  the  first  time,   at  his 
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agent's  in  London,  that  his  parent 
was  no  more,  intelligence  announcing 
her  death  having  been  sent  from  the 
country  by  Lady  Joan's  land  steward, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  Sir 
Charles  in  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  Charles  was  much  affected  at 
this  unexpected  event.  The  disposal 
of  her  property,  in  consequence  of  his 
succeeding  to  the  family  estates,  in 
favour  of  his  niece  Elizabeth,  gave 
him  no  concern;  for  he  judged  it 
most  equitable,  after  his  brother*s 
partial  devise  to  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, as  it  would  bring  the  two  sisters 
nearer  to  an  equality  in  point  of 
fortune. 

Sir  Charles  having  settled  his 
affairs  in  the  Capital,  and  the  ladies 
completed  their  fashionable  parapher- 
nalia, they  conjointly  commenced 
their  journey  into  Yorkshire. 
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CHAP,  V, 


Though  the  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies  had  been  of  much  longer  con- 
tinuance than  was  their  journey  into 
Yorkshire,  jet  having  then  the  com- 
pany of  some  officers  and  their  wives 
who  were  coming  to  England,  and 
the  occasional  visits,  when  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  of  other  passengers 
in  the  fleet,  the  time  passed  without 
any  considerable  degree  of  ennui  or 
dissatisfaction.  But  before  their  land 
journey,  short  as  it  was,  came  to 
jsl  period,  the  parties  were  completely 
tired  of  each  other's  society.  Lady 
Neville  was  capricious,  vindictive,  af- 
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fected,  and  trifling ;  and  to  all  Tier 
another's  follies  and  ill  qualities,  the 
♦daughter  added  those  of  an  uncon- 
trolled and  naturally  turbulent  spirit. 
The  General  was  good-humoured  and 
iind-hearted,  except  to  the  vicious 
-and  undeserving  part  of  the  creation, 
to  whose  faults  he  gave  no  quarter^ 
even  though  their  errors  did  not  im- 
mediately affect  Tiimself — a  behaviour 
that  was  often*  mistaken  for  spleen 
and  churlish  petulance,  by  those  that 
were  unacquainted  with  his  real 
disposition. 

In  no  part  of  the  journey  did  Lady 
^Neville  express  any  anxiety  for  a 
meeting  with  Elizabeth,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  not  lost  on  the 
genera],  though  he  was  silent  on 
the  subject.  But  on  her  .saying 
xnie  day,— that  Lady  Joan  was  un- 
just in  making  such  a  partial  distri- 
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hiltioii  of  her  property,  he  quickly 
Replied, — 

"  I  might  with  more  reason  oa 
my  side,  perhaps,  retort  on  my  bro- 
ther's memory.  My  mother  was  the 
most  noble-minded  and  generous  of, 
women,  some  circumstances  of  which 
possibly  your  ladyship  may  reeal  to 
your  remembrance.  Her  only  fail- 
ing was  pride  of  ancestry,  which  it 
seems,  even  to  her  latest  breath,  she 
could  not  forget.  I  would  to  God 
that  Waltheof,  WilKam  the  Con- 
queror,, and  Admiral  Gilbert,  had  not 
made  «o  strong  an  impression  en  a 
mind,  otherwise*  faultless,  and  that  I 
had  not  been  honoured  with  such 
pompous  relatives,  for  they  have  been 
the  bane  of  my  life.  J  hope  they  wilL 
prove  more  fortunate  to  Elizabeth? 
And  not  interfere  with  her  happiness, 
$nd  the  poasessipn  of  her  fortune."  ; 

VOLr.  I.  E 
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€€  Oh !  you  know,  that  should 
Elizabeth  prove  refractory,"  replied 
her  ladyship,  "  the  bequest  is  riot  to 
go  out  of  the  family,  and  in  that 
case,  I  hope,  Fanny  will  not  be  silly 
enough  to  forfeit  her  title." 

"  Oh,  not  I,  mamma !"  replied 
the  young  lady  pertly  ;  "  if  toy  sister 
Elizabeth  will  be  but  kind  enough 
to  put  me  to  the  trial,  I'll  engage  to 
perform  conditions." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will,"  said  her 
ladyship,  "  and  not  let  romantic  idle 
notions  of  affection  and  such  non- 
sense get  the  better  of  prudence 
and  duty." 

"  My  interpretation  df  affection, 
prudence,  and  duty,  may  not  strictly 
accord  with  your  ^ladyship's,"  said 
the  general. 

"  I  beg  jour  pardon,  general,** 
replied  her  ladyship ;   "  but  I  must 


<*eeds  say,  that  I  think  the  sacrifice 
mi  your  affections  to  your  filial  duty, 
did  not  meet  its  reward,  and  that  the 
bequest  of  her  fortune  to  your  niece, 
was  an  ungracious  retain  for  your 
delf-deniai" 

"  There  again  I  differ  from  your 
ladyship ;  Lady  Joan  could  not  have 
made  me  a  better,  for  she  knew  me 
too  well  to  think  I  should  not  ap- 
prove so  equitable  a  disposal  of  her 
property;  I  wish  only  it  had  not  been 
30  restricted.* 

Lady  Neville  finding  that  she 
lost  ground  in  the  argument,  at 
length  gave  it  up ;  not  that  the  ge« 
neral's  reason  had  convinced  her  tttat 
Lady  Joan  or  himself  acted  right  and 
conscientiously;  but  she  was  afraid 
to  carry  the  subject  on  with  that  de- 
gree of  acrimonious  vituperativcness 
that  frequently  distinguished  her  dia* 
*  2 
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putes  with  inferiors,  ais  cogent  rea^r 
30ns,  compelled  her  to  wish  to  be  on* 
good  terms  with  him.  Her  own 
jointure  wds  but*  snlall,  and  Miss 
Fanny's  fortune  entirely  under  his 
guidance. 

'    A  polite  and  overstrained  civility 
was  therefore  found  necessary  to  bet 
maintained  by  her  ladyship,  which' 
demeanour  was  oT  course  copied  byi 
her  prototype  Miss  Fanny,  and  which' 
was  continued  till  -»  this  polite  and 
punctilious  communication  wafr  in-* 
terrupted  -within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Manor-House,  by  the  in-* 
tervention  of  the  funeral  procession,' 
and  the  consequent  parting  of,  the 
fellow-travellers  as  has  been  previ- 
ously related* 

When  Sir  Charles  left  the  carri-* 
age,  he  immediately  repaired  to  the 
church-yard,  where,  unknown,  and 
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-partly  unobserved,  he  joined  the 
crowd  which  attended  the  funeral. 

The  solemnity  over,  the  mourners 
returned  to  the  Manor-House,  where 
Mrs.  Willoughby  awaited  them,  be- 
ing* pre  vented  attending  the  funeral 
son  account  of  her  very  recent  reco* 
every  from  the  contagious  disorder 
that  had  almost  desolated  the  adjoin- 
ing village; 

Elizabeth,  naturally  lively  and 
volatile,  was  oppressed  and  serious^ 
for  the  death  of  dame  Bridget  had 
renewed  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
grandmother^  who  had  particularly 
recommended  them  to  each  other; 
she  &ad5  afeo  prevailed1  on  Mrsv 
Willoughby  to  reside  in  the  Manor- 
House  until  Lady  Neville's  return, 
bequeathing  her  a  thousand  pounds 
ae  a  mark  of  regard. 
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Though  Lady  Neville's  return  to 
England  had  been  for  some  time  ex* 
pected,  it  was  not  known  at  the 
Manor-House,  nor  was  that  of  the 
General,  for  she  had  prevailed  on 
him  to  surprise  the  family  by  their 
unexpected  appearance ;  a  scheme  to 
which  he  the  more  readily  consented^ 
as  he  did  Hot  apprehend  any  alarming: 
consequences  from  such  a  step,  now 
Lady  Joan  was  not  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  whim. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  made  use  of 
every  consolatory  and  lenient  argu- 
ment to  assuage  the  sorrow  of  Eliza- 
beth, telling  her  that  grief  indulged 
to  excess  was  sinful— to  consider  the 
great  age  and  infirmities  of  her 
grandmother  and  dame  Bridget — that 
both  from  the  rectitude  and  piety  of 
their  lives,  were  well  prepared  to  die* 
u  May  my  life  be  like  their's,  and  my 
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latter  hours  be  marked  with .  similar 
resignation,"  said  she,  "  and  then 
surely  my  friends  will  have  no  cause 
to  lament.!9 

"  My  dear  Mrs*  WUloughby  does 
not  consider,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "in 
how  shoart  a.  space  of  time  I  have  lost 
two  tender  mothers,  far,  most  as* 
suredly,  they  were  both  such  to  me  -y. 
alas  I  I  knew  no  other,  for  my  own 
parents,  though  affluent,  never  noticed: 
me. 

u  York  are  not  to  suppose,,  my 
dear  Miss  Neville,?  said,  Mis,  WiU 
loughby,  "that  this  apparent  neg- 
lect  proceeded  from  a  want  of  natural 
aflfectionr  b»t  rather  from  a  combina- 
tion.of  circumstances,  such  as  theit 
Being- called"  to  a  distent  part  of  the 
glofe— their  fear  of  hazarding  your 
Me  in  such  a  length  of  voyage—** 
jpiaed  also  whh  bl  wish  to  oblige  Lady 
a  4.. 


so 


Joan,  by  leaving  you  to  her  tender 
and  affectionate  care  and  protection/^ 

"  And  which  had  I  never known^ 
but  been  left  to  the  mere  direction 
and  caprice  of  interested  stratigers, 
would  have  been  lessr  severe.  What 
my  father's  affection  might  have 
proved,  I  am  now  doomed  never  to 
.experience.  My  mother  and  sister 
1  am  prepared  to  lave,  if  they  will 
permit  me.** 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that 
head,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby,  "  and 
I  will  answer  for  Sir  Charles,  that  he^ 
will  endeavour  to  supply  the  loss  of 
a  father." 

Mr.  Wiftoughby's  two  sons  now 
endeavoured  to  give  the  conversation 
a  less  serious  cast.. 

"  Pray,"  said  Charles,  the  young* 
est,  "  did  you  observe*  a  stranger  at 
the  funeral,  wrapped  up  in  ^a  riding. 
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coat  ?  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  he  at' 
tracted,  in  some  degree,  my  attention 
from  the  solemnity.  I  first  saw  him 
under  the  old  yew  tree,  close  to  the 
steps  that  lead  to  the  place  of  La^y 
Joan's  interment.  He  held  a  hand^ 
kerchief  to  his  face  as  if  he  was  in 
sorrow ;  he  afterward  came  and  stood 
close  behind  my  father,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  alternately  on  our  family,  and 
upon  Miss  Neville,  and  in  such  a 
manner;  that  when  mine  met  his, 
they  sunk  beneath  the  scrutinizing 
gaze/* 

observed  him,  and  thought 
him  very  rude,*  said  Elizabeth* 

"  Did  you  remark  him,  Henry 
demanded  Willoughby. 

"  I  did,  father/*  replied  the  youth, 
"  and  thought  there  was  something 
"  impertinently  curious  in  the  close  at- 
tention with  which  he  surveyed  ouy 
*5 
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different  features.  I  should  have  set 
him  down  for  an  itinerant  painter 
that  wanted  to  pourtray  a  group  o€ 
melancholy  faees  for  an  undertaker* is* 
shew  board,  hut  that  his  air  and  ap~ 
pearance  contradicted  the  idea.* 

Mr.  Willoughby  cdukt  rtot  for-* 
hear  smiling  at  his  son's  remark,*  and' 
asked  him  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger. 

"  I  conceive  him  to  be  about  forty; 
years  i>f  age,"  said  Henry,  "  tall  in* 
personrhis  air  noble  and  commanding;, 
under  his  loose  coat  Ms  habiliments 
appeared  to  be  mournings  though  his? 
hat  was  military* 

Mr.  Willoughby,  for  a  Kttfc  tfme^ 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  soon  after 
quitted  the  apartment,  and  hastened 
towards  the  church-yard  j  in  his  way 
thither  he  encountered  Sir  Charles^ 
whom  he  immediately  embraced,  and 


leading  him  to  the  parsonage  they 
passed  an  hour  ki  social  converse, 
after  which  they  walked  to  the  Ma- 
iior-Hotfse, 

Great  was  the  general  surprise  to 
find  Mr.  Willoughby  return  accom- 
panied by  the  rude  stranger,  wham, 
on  his  announcing,  the  young  people 
appeared  confused,  and  had  scarcely 
power  to  articulate  their  salutations* 
Their  embarrassment  was,  however, 
lost  upon  Sir  Charles,  for  he  was 
too  much  oppressed  with  painful 
remembrances  to  notice  the  effect  hi* 
presence  produced*  He,  frowerer;  af- 
fectionately embraced  Mrs.  Wil- 
hraghby  and  Elizabeth,  and  cordially 
shook  hands  with  the  rector's  two 
sons£  in  a  short  space  he  recovered 
his  usual  serenity,  and  entered  into 
such  easy  and  friendly  converse  that 
he  was   no  longer  considered  a 
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stranger,  but  as  one  for  whom-alTtEdr 
party  were  equally  and  warmly  in- 
terested^ Mr.  Willoughby  then  in- 
formed Elizabeth  of  her  mother  and 
sister's  arrival,  and  tfear  approach  to 
Roseberry,  and  her  reason  for  making 
a  retrograde  movement  before  she 
reached  the  Manor-House. 

A  sudden  flush  took  possession  o£ 
Elizabeth's  countenance, — *♦ 

"Is  my  mother  then  so  near  ?*  saicf 
she ;  1  will  go  and-  pay" my  duty;— 
But  no,  I  must  not. — Alas.  I  my  deacr 
uncles  if  there  is  danger  why  did  yot* 
venture  ?  Good  Heaven  forbid  that 
you  should  catch  the  infection  I" 

"  There  is  no  danger  on  my  part,** 
replied  her,  "  for  I  have  had  the  dis** 
order  many  year»  back,  and  I  an* 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  had  it  ii* 
your  infancy*  I  must,  therefore,  tres«* 
pass  on  you  a  little  time  for  house- 
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roorn,  what  say  you,  my  dear  child/ 
shall  I  he  your  guest 

'*How  pleasing  is  that  appella- 
tion," returned  the  delighted  Eli- 
zabeth, "  my  grandmother  used  to 
eall  me  he*  dear  child.  Can  my 
uncle  doubt  how  rejoiced  I  should  be 
would  her  hut  make  this  house  his 
constant  residence  ?"  continued  she ; 

is  it  not  his  own,  and  am  not  I 
rather  a  trespasser  Y* 

"  I  am  much  better  pleased  that 
my  mother  made  it  your* s,  and  me 
her  agent  onlyr  for  k  shall  lose  no- 
thing under  my  management,"  re- 
plied the  general,  her  confidence  iit 
my  integrity  does  me  honour.  Would 
to  Heaven  her  Sentiments  on  other 
Occasions  had  been  equally  liberal  and 
unrestricted,  it  would  have  saved 
many  a  bitter  pang,  and  possibly 
prevent  others  accruing  from  the  same 
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eau$e ;  all  present  too  would  then 
have  met  as  relatives !" 

Mrs.  Willoughby  dropped  a  tear 
to  painful  remembrance,  while  the 
rector  walked  slowly  to  the  window, 
and  Elizabeths  commiserating  boson* 
heaved  a  sigh  at  their  distress. 

"  But  though  the  close  cementing^ 
chain  has  been  broken  by  untoward 
circumstances,"  continued  Sir  Charles,, 
"  the  endearing  tie  still  remains  and 
will  -ever  dwell  on  my  remembrance. 
Willoughby  then  is  my  brother,  and 
these  young  m^n,"  grasping,  a  hand 
of  each,  "  my  nephews/ 9  Henry  and 
Charles  instinctively  raised  his  to 
their  lips. 

^  Are  we  not  growing  too  serious, 
my  dear  Sir  Charles  f "  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby, "this  young  lady's  spirits 
have  been  lately  much,  depressed  n 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  must  e»» 
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deavour  to  raise  them  against  Lady 
Neville  and  Miss  Fanny's  arrival—* 
after  which  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  our  conversation  taking  too  graver 
a  turn." 

"  Lady  Neville  i.s  of  a  very  cheer-' 
ful  disposition  then  ln  said  Mrs:  Wil- 
loughby.  t 

"  She  will  keep  her  company 
awake,  I  promise  you,  unless  it  be 
their  own  faults,"  replied  Sir  Charles. 

This  was  at  best  but  a  negative 
liodof  character,  for  though  it  might 
be  construed  to  convey  either  appro- 
bation or  contempt,  it  in  fact  ex- 
plained neither  meaning,  but  left  ther 
inquirer  doubtful. 

"  My  sister  is  very  handsome,  I 
hear,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  O,  yes  I  and  perfectly  sensible 
of  it/'  replied  Sir  Charles,  smiling, 
"  for  unfortunately  she  has  been  early 
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impressed  with  an  idea  of  being'  a 
paragon  of  beauty,  and  I  grieve  to 
say,  that  it  has  clouded  and  thrown  a 
shade  upon  the  mdre  durable  per- 
fections of  the  mind;  but  I  hope  that 
rt  is  not  yet  too  late  to  remove  the 
veil,  that  those  charms  may  appear 
.  with  unsullied  brightness.  It  is,  1 
know,  an  arduous  tksk,  but  must  be 
achieved— I  owe  it  to  my  brother's* 
memory,  and  to  the  trust  he  has  re-* 
posed  in  me.  At  a  future  period  I 
would  wish  to  converse  with  you  both 
on  the  subject,"  continued  the  gene- 
ral; addressing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  "  for  I  foresee  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  attempt.  But  enougfr 
of  this,  we  must  for  the  present  set 
about  the  performance  of  quarantine^ 
by  prohibiting  suspected  contagion, 
with  the  additional  aids  of  ventilating^ 
scouring,  scrubbing,  and  fumigating^ 
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that  we  may  speedily  set  free  those 
'distressed  and  peerless  ladies,  now 
lield  in  thraldom  by  that  monster — 
apprehension? 

Sir  Charles  gave  immediate  order* 
for  carrying  this  business  into  execu* 
tidn*  and  that  not  only  at  the  Manor* 
House,  but  also  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Roseberry?  for  as  every  k*- 
dividual  in  both  places,  liable  to  the 
contagion,  had  either  died  or  reco* 
vered  from  the  disorder,  he  employed 
people,  at  a  considerable  expense,  to 
see  every  dwelling  properly  cleansed, 
and  even  large  fires  made  without,  to 
purify  the  ai'r-*-and  this  Was  done  on 
so  extensive  and  effectual  a  scale,  that 
it  could  not  fail  reaching  the  ears  of 
Lady  Neville  from  the  report  of 
strangers,  though  Sir  Charles  also  in* 
formed  her  ladyship,  that  she  need  no 
longer  delay  her  visit  to  the  Manor- 
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House,  which,  however,  she  did  not 
venture  to  honour  with  heir  presence 
until  the  expiration,  of  a  fortnight 
from  her  first  alarm;  r 

The  important  day  at  length  ar- 
rived for  Lady  Neville's  appearance^ 
and  Mrs.  Willoughby,  considering^ 
herself,  at  present,  as  a  proscribed 
person,  withdrew  to  the  parson* 
age  house  before  Lady  Neville's, 
arrival. 

Poor  Elizabeth,  an  utter  stranger 
to  maternal  kindness,  even  by  letter,, 
felt  an  unusual  agitation  when  her 
mother's  approach  was  announced*, 
and  could  scarce  be  prevented  from 
fainting  j  on  which  account,  Sir- 
Charles,  having  also  surmised  that 
the  interview  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  remarkable  emotions  of 
tenderness  on  the  part  of  Lady  Ne- 
ville, resolved,  contrary  to  his  natural. 
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delicacy,  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
give  Elisabeth  his  support,  of  which 
she  already  appeared  to  stand  much 
in  need. 

At  length  the  sound  of  steps  were 
heard,  and  presently  after  a  voice 
loudly  articulated,—"  Weill  how 
many  more  old  dreary  rooms  have  I 
to  pass*  before!  the  lady  heiress  of  the 
Manor-House  is  visible  ?" 

"  Miss  Neville's  duty  would  have 
carried  her  to  your  ladyship's  feet 
some  days  since,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted ;  and  you  see  now  she  is  in* 
capable/9  said  the  general,,  support- 
ing Elizabeth  in  his  arms,  for  at  the 
sound  of  her  Brother's  voice  she  had 
actually  fainted. 

Lady  Neville  made  no  reply,  but 
calmly  seated  herself  upon  a  sopha* 
and  Miss  Fanny  placing  herself  by 
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her  mamma's  side,  gazed  unconcern* 
edly  on  her  sister,  while  the  female 
domestics  and  Sir  Charles  were  en** 
deavouring  to  restore  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  Elizabeth  re* 
Covered  sufficiently  to  cast  herself  at 
her  mother's  feet  to  ask  her  blessing, 
which  was  faintly  and  hastily  givei*. 
Her  ladyship  then  saidj  *  your  sister 
Fanny,  Miss  Neville." 

Elizabeth  agmn  a<tvancedT  to  give 
Jier  sister  an  affectionate  embrace,  butt 
the.  polite  young  lady  only  curtsied* 
and  coldly  turned  her  cheek.  Sir 
Charles  appeared  much  hurt  at  the 
unnatural  apathy  of  the  n\pther,  and 
the  imitative  formality  of  her  favour- 
ite daughter,  and  endeavoured  to 
arouse  in  their  bosoms  some  latent 
epark  of  tenderness  towards  Eliza* 
bsth  j  but  the  attempt  was  vain,,  fot 
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%U  discourse  that  pointed  that  tyay, 
w3ls  shifted  to  such  trite  and  common 
subjects,  as  would  have  led  an  unin- 
formed spectator  to  suppose  the  par- 
ties were  only  common  u  How  do 
you"  visitors. 

Thus  disagreeably  situated/  Sir 
Charles  would  have  soon  lost  all, his 
politeness,  and  left  the  new  visitors 
to  entertain  themselves,  could  he  have 
Temoved  at  the  same  time  his  niece 
Elizabeth  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety. To  his  great  satisfaction, 
however,  his  patience  was  not  put  to 
so  severe  a  test,  for  Lady  Neville  be- 
gan to  be  also  weary  of  her  com* 
panions  at  the  Manor-House,  and 
protested  that  she  was  out  of  all  re- 
pair, and  must  retire  to.be  made  fit 
to  be  seen.  Elizabeth  offered  to  at- 
tend her  leather's  toilette,  which 
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lost ;  is  that  of  a  parent  less  strong  ? 
I'll  not  believe  it,  for  had  I  been 
blessed  with  a  child  like  Elizabeth, 
no  time  could  have  obliterated  my 
tenderness." 

Occupied  by  these  old-fashioned 
feelings,  Sir  Charles  took  his  hat, 
and,  bewildered  in  the  reveries  of  his 
own  imagination,  walked  to  *  the 
church-yard,  where,  with  folded  arms,' 
his  attention  became  fixed  on  the 
tomb-stone  of  his  beloved  Mary. 

"  How  short  appears  the  time,*' 
said  he*  "  since  the  dust  confined  , 
within   the  narrow  limits   of  this 
stone,   was  animated  with  a  beau- 
teous form  !  How  oft,  in  early  age** 
have  we  trod  together  this  receptacle 
of  frail  mortality,  joyous  as  youth  and 
high  health  could  make  us ;  unthink-> 
ing  and  unheeding  the  solemn  scene* 
or  scattered  fragments  oyer  which  wer 
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trespassed!  What  a  happy  prospect 
ts£  many,  many  days  of  felicity  did  thy 
riper  years  and  matured  virtues  un- 
fold to  view !  but  alas !  not  for  me — 
she  was  too  perfect — too  goodff 

"  Yea,  she  was  too  good  for  man, 
and  so  she  became  an  angel/'  said  a 
voice  close  to  his  ear.  Sir  Charles 
turned  quickly  round,  and  recognized 
the  old  sexton. 

"  I  have  borne  hef  many  a  good 
time  in  my  arms,  and  I  lived  to  bury 
her j  I  buried  her  lather  also;  ah! 
many  a  good  cup  of  ale  have  I  drank 
at  the  parsonage.—- Rest  the  rector's 
soul,  he  was  too  good  to  live!"  con- 
tinued the  loquacious  old  man. 

4€  Is  ne>t  the  present  reetor's  ale 
as  good  as  his  father's  ?"  interrogated 
Sir  Charles. 

",Yea— ^but  I  gift  my  bread  by 
the  dead,  and  not  by  the  living.  Ah  I 
vol.  1.  f 
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there  was  your  mother,  Lady  Joan, 
she  was  a  good  soul.  I  buried  her 
too — she  left  me  five  pounds,  besides 
gloves  and  hatband.  Ah!  she  was 
too  good  to  live!" 

"  Pray,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  whose 
fine  towering  mausoleum  is  that  in 
the  corner  ?" 

«  What,  that  there  ?"  said  the 
old  man,  pointing  with  his  finger, — 
"  why  that  be  built  to  praise  one 
Alderman  Bearbone,  of  Lunnun,  be- 
cause no  one  but  the  stone  under 
which  he  lies  would  ever  give  him  a 
good  word.  I  did  not  get  so  much  as 
a  drop  of  drink  at  his  funeral — ah, 
such  wretches  are  not  fit  to  live." 

"  Nor  to  die  neither,  by  your  ac- 
count- Pray  what  do  you  think  is  to 
become  of  such  poor  sinful  souls?" 

"  That  is  not  my  business,  Sir 
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Charles/*  replied  the  sexton,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  bury  them." 

"  Which  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, I  conceive,"  returned  Sir 
Charles,  "  otherwise  a  cup  of  ale 
would  often  determine  between  Pa- 
radise and  purgatory  * 

Though  Sir  Charles's  serious  me- 
ditations had  been  interrupted  by  the 
talkative  sexton,  he  nevertheless' 
found  himself  more  composed  than 
when  he  left  the  Manor-House ;  from 
the  Church-yard,  therefore,  he  bent 
his  steps  to  the  Parsonage, .  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  whole  of  the  rector's 
domestic  circle,  to  whom  he  jocosely 
communicated  his  recent  visit  to  the 
mansions  of  those  that  were  either  too 
good  or  too  bad  to  live. 

€S  Rather  say  that  you  have  been 
holding  converse  with  that  old  tipp- 
ling prater,  the  sexton,"  replied  Mr. 
f2 
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WiUoughby,  €€  by  whom,  if  you  "did 
not  bestow  something  for  him  to  in- 
dulge his  favorite  propensity,  you 
may  be  assured  you  will  be  placed, 
foremost  in  the  list  of  those  that  are 
neither  fit  to  live  or  die." 

"  A  stricture  which  I  shall  infal- 
libly gain  then,"  said  the  general, 
"  for  though  I  am  by  no  means  of  a 
parsimonious  disposition,  it  has  been, 
my  constant  practice,  through  life,  to 
avoid  that  vulgar  applause  which  is 
only  to  be  purchased  from  mercenary 
hirelings.  But  this  is  an  unworthy 
subject,  as  it  pourtrays  human  nature 
in  a  disgraceful  point  of  view — saying- 
thus  much,"  continued  the  general, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  bring  a  nearer  scene 
of  degradation  to  your  mind,  and  one 
by  which  I  am.  more  intimately 
affected." 

Sir  Charles  then  recounted  the 
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circumstances  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Lady  Neville  and  her  daughter, 
at  which  they  all  expressed  the  ut- 
most  astonishment. 

"  Though  highly  vexed  and 
grieved  that  the  wife  of  my  brother 
should  act  so  unnatural  a  part  towards 
her  own  child,  yet,  I  confess,  my 
principal  concern  arises  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  consequences, 
should  such  a  mother  be  allowed  to 
have  the  guidance,  or  even  a  free  and 
unlimited  access  to  her  children ;  for, 
as  they  are  my  brother's  likewise,  and 
entrusted  to  my  direction  and  care, 
iiow  can  I  answer  to  God,  my  con- 
science, and  my  own  natural  affec- 
tions, that  their  dispositions  should 
be  warped  and  distorted,  their  morals 
corrupted,  and  their  education  neg- 
lected, or  perhaps  made  subservient 
to  dissipated  and  loose  principles,  , 
f3 
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diametrically  opposite  to,  and  subver- 
sive of  every  rule  and  order  of  do- 
,  mestic  life  and  social  happiness  ?" 

"  'Tis  a  dreadful  picture,  evett 
surveyed  at  a  distance/'  said  Mr, 
Wiiloughby,  "Heaven  forbid  itp 
ever  being  realized !  The  prevention, 
however,  at  least  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  can  direct,  mast  be  in  your 
steady  and  resolute  endeavour  to  sub- 
due and  counteract  the  mischief/* 

"  Might  I  presume  to  advise,'* 
said  Mrs.  Wiiloughby,  "  I  would  be 
well  assured  what  part  Lady  Neville 
means  to  take  in  the  direction  and 
education  of  her  daughters;  for  an 
interference,  without  it  be  found  ab^ 
solutely  necessary,  hetween  a  mother 
and  her  children,  Sir  Charles  will  find 
extremely  painful  and  indelicate." 

"  I  feel  it  so,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance," said  the  Baronet,  "  and  hope 
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that  I  shall  never  he  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  assuming  the  authority  of 
a  guardian — the  character  of  a  friend, 
in  a  circle  that  1  love  and  esteem/  is 
more  congenial  with  my  feelings. — 
And,  apropos,  I  have  scarcely  had 
time  since  my  arrival  to  inquire  into 
your  family  welfare,  hopes,  expect- 
ancies, &c.  Though,  I  believe,  with- 
out hazarding  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing a  conjurer,  I  can  give  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  that  my  friend  WiU 
Ioughby  has  not  as  yet  obtained  a 
mitre.1  * 

"  No,"  replied  Willoughby,  "  my 
head,  like  lSternfc*s,  is  not  made  to  fit 
those  dignified  caps." 

"Why  then/*'  returned  Sir 
Charles,  "  perforce  you  must  remain 
a  poor  country  rector  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter/* 

"  The  needy  part,  friend  Neville, 
f4 
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you  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  by 
your  remittances,  though  the  bounty 
was  often  endeavoured  to  be  con* 
cealed,  by  the  designed  neglect  of 
signature,"  replied  Willoughby. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,"  interrupted 
3ir  Charles,  "  is  it  impossible  that 
you  should  have  another  corres^ 
pondent  besides  myself  I* 

"  Not  a  golden  one,  I  can  clearly 
vouch/'  replied  the  rector. 

"  You  were  always  firm  in  your 
ppim<?hs,"  returned  the  general, 
"  Does  your  intentions  still  hold  for 
bringing  up  Henry  to  th$.  church, 
and  his  liking  to  that  profession  als& 
remain  r 

"  Firm  as  a  rock,"  said  the  rector. 
"And  Charles ?"Ninquired  Neville; 
".He  will  needs  be  a  soldier,"  said 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
"  A  soldier!" -echoed  §ir  Charles. 
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cc  Well,  and  why  not? — a  soldier  may 
be  an  honest  man  P 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  profession  " 
again  sighed  the  mother. 

"  A  feather  bed  is  a  spot  equally 
dangerous  as  the  field  of  battle,  when 
our  allotted  hour  is  come,"  returned 
the  general,  "  and  yet  a  soul  prepared 
for  death,  may  reach  Heaven  from 
either  place.  -Charles  must  be  a 
eqldier." 

u  There  also  requires  some  in- 
terest for  that  as  well  as  in  all  othet 
professions,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  True— and  you  ar6  also  aware 
that  mine  would  not  be  exerted  in  his 
favour,  Isuppose?"  replied SirCiiarles. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  ge- 
neral," said  Mr.  Willoughby,  "  we 
"know  your  friendship  too  well  to 
think  circumlocution  necessary.  The 
plain  fact  is,  the  boy  has  set  his  heart 
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upon  a  scarlet  coat  and  cockade  j  and 
though  his  mother  has  her  frights  and 
fears,  she,  as  well  as  myself,  is  in- 
clined to  humour  him/' 

"  Bravo  !M  exclaimed  the  general* 
*'  this  is  \yhat  I  like!  coming  to  the 
point  at  once.  Wtell,  then,  here  are 
four  votes  for  Charles  being  a  soldier, 
— his  own — his  father.and  mother' s — - 
and  mine  of  course.  But  hold,  we 
forgot  the  bishop  that  is  to  be,  for  I 
hope,  some  time  or  other,  if  he  de- 
serves it,  a  mitre  may  be  found  to  fit 
his  head.  Well,  Henry,  do  we  have 
your  vote  on  this  occasion  ?" 

"  Whatever  pleases  my  parents 
and  is  thought  advantageous  to  my 
brother  I  shall  always  rejoice  in/* 
said  Henry. 

"  Well,  then,  all  that  remains,** 
continued  Sir  Churles,  "  is  for  you  t$> 
pray   for  the  army,  while  Charles 
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fights  for  the  church;  for  with  God's 
leave  he  shall  not  be  long  without  a 
commission/* 

Charles  .  gratefully  pressed  his 
god-father' s  hand  to  his  lips,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs/  Willoughby  attempted 
to  express  their  acknowledgments; 
from  which,  however,  they  were  con- 
strained to  desist,  as.  every  effort  of 
that  kind  operated  as  a  signal  for  Sir 
Charles  Neville's  departure* 

"  You  shall  do  me  as  good  a  torn,* 
said  he,  "  for  I  shall  soon  want  both 
your  and  Mrs.  Willoughby's  advice 
and  assistance  towards  directing  the 
young  ladies,  at  the  Manor-House,  in 
their  studies* 

"  You  may  comn>and  otir  best  en- 
deavours," replied  Mrs.  Willoughby1, 
"  I  am  sure  the  employment,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  Miss  Neville,  will  not 
only  ]be  amusing  but  pleasurable ; 
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Nay,  I  trust,  that  when  Misp  Ijaony 
has  once  conquered  some  bad  habits, 
and  had  pointed  out  to  her  the  ne6e3^ 
sity  of  embracing  a  constant  and  re- 
gular routine  for  attainii*g  the  ac- 
quirements so  essential  to  her  sex  and 
her  future  rank  in  life, .  she  will  a W 
give  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction/' 

"  May  it  prove  so/'  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  I  dopbt  it" 

"  You  old  bachelors  are  always 
to  suspicious/  •  replied  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby. 

"  Remember,  Mr.  Benedict,  that 
odium  does  not  properly  appertain  ta 
me,  neither  does  that  of  old  maid  to 
half  those  that  bear  th§  appellation, 
for,  on  enquiry,  y«M*  will  fjnd  a  state 
of  celibacy  sorely  against  their  i-pcliv- 
ttatipas,  and  in  geneml  originating 
from  disappointment.  But  I  must 
return  to  the  MaaornHouae,  fof  I  sup~ 
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poae  by  this  time  her  ladytliip  hag 
repaired  the  ravages  occasioned  by 
her  jumble  from  Darlington.  Tis 
past  Ave  I  so,  in  the  language  of 
fashion,  though  the  sun  is  near  set- 
ting, I  bid  you  good  morning !" 

"  In  the  language  of  truth  and 
reason,  and  by*  the  information  of  the 
sinking  planet,"  replied  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  "  I  wish  yon  an  agreeable 
evening/' 

"  Truth,  reason,  and  setting  sun! 
Ah !  Willougfhby,  you  will  never  rise 
at  court !  geodnbye  t'ye !  yes,  I  see 
you  wilLnevier  he  a  bishop/' 

Sir  Charles,  at  bis  return,  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  all  the 
ladies  assembled  and  stated  together, 
ivith  at  feast  a  degred  df  apparent 
social  harmony.  •  Lady  Neville  par- 
ticularly was  ail  amile&  and  affability; 
Miss  Fanny  had  also  corrected  her 
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former  coldness,  and  by  starts,  when 
she  could  spare  time  from  a  frivolity 
even  too  childish  for  her  age,  would 
caress  her  sister  to  a  degree  of  fawn- 
ing. "This  is  as  it  should  be,** 
was  the  general's  thoughts,  on  •  a 
slight  view  of  the  principal  actors  of 
the  scene.  However,  ih  directing 
his  eyes  towards  Miss  Neville,  an-  in- 
telligent glance  from  her's,  accon*- 
panied  by  a  faint  smile,  which  ex- 
pressed more  sorrow  than  pleasure, 
convinced  him  that  the-  whole  was 
an  assumed  piece  of  mummery.  The 
intervention  of  dinner,  however,  for 
the  present  precluded  further  obser- 
vation, and,  in  some  measure,  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  all  parties; 
after  which  Lady  Neville  appeared  to 
sink  into  a  vacant  listlessuess,  and 
to  be  oppressed  with  ennui. 

*J  What  a  horrid  thing  it  is  •*  sard 
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Ler  ladyship,  "  to  be  buried  alive ! 
Ya— ya." 

"  Very  shocking  indeed,"  inter- 
r up  ted  Sir  Charles  j  I  should  not  like 
it  myself,  though  I  have  viewed  death 
in  less  dreadful  forms  without  much 
emotion 

Lady  Neville  half  raised  herself 
up  from  the  sop  ha,  into  which  she  had 
thrown  herself  j  and,  with  a  kind  of 
surprise,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  ge- 
neral, she  exclaimed  peevishly, — 
4t  Bless,  me,  Sir  Charles,  what  are 
you  talking  about  1" 

"  Of  your  ladyship  being  buried 
alive." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  howr  droll !"  said 
Miss  Fanny." 

"  It  may  be  so  to  you,  Miss," 
said  Lady  Neville,  at  the  same  time 
fixing  her  eyes,  spitefully  on  her  fa- 
vourite daughter,  "  and  yet  I  do  jao* 
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tliink  you  would  be  the  better  for  it, 
happen  in  what  shape  it  will ;  and  as 
for  Sir  Charles,  he  has  really,  or 
designedly,  perverted  my  meaning, 
for,  by  the  expression  of  being  buried 
alive,  I  only  intended  to  convey  an 
idea  of  a  seclusion  from  all  polite 
eompany  and  amusement,  while  re- 
siding in  the  country." 

"  Which  idea,  entreating  your 
ladyship's  pardon  for  my  bluntness, 
conveys  no  brilliant  compliment  to 
the  present  circle ;  we  will,  however, 
consider  it  as  a  mere  lapsis  linguae,  and 
at  the  same  time  examine  how  we  can 
render  your  vacant  hours  more  amus- 
ing. Lady  Joan,  I  understand,  has 
not  been  wanting  in  her  duty  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  an  absent  mother. 
Your  ladyship  will  £«d  that  neither 
Miss  Neville's  morals  or  education 
had  been  neglected ;  -  the  arduous  task 
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must  still  be  continued.  Proper  in- 
structors must  also  be  engaged  fW 
Miss  Frances,  in.  the  direction  <*f 
which,  and  in  the  examination  of  the 
young  lady's  daily  progress,  no  doubt, 
you  will  find  much  pleasure  and  em- 
ployment for  your  heavy  haure/' 

"  And  do  you  really  think,  Sir 
Charles,  that  I  am  equal  to  the 
•drudgery  of  a  teacher,  and  can  waste 
my  time  in  a  schoolroom,  among 
children.?" 

"  I  supposed  your  ladyship  might 
have  some  of  the  tender  anxiety  of  & 
parent,  where  the  future  welfare  of 
your  progeny  was  concerned.  I  must 
also  remind  you,  thp.t  there  are  mo- 
there,  and  those  of  exalted  rank,  who 
neither  think  the  superintendance  of 
their  children's  education  a  drudgery 
nor  a  loes  of  time." 

"  I  take  it,  Sir  Charles,  that  my 
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daughters'  fortunes  can  afford  to*  ps*  jr 
teachers  and  governesses  to  superin- 
tend them.  Neither  do  I  conceive 
that  I  am  accountable  to  any  one  in 
the  disposal  of  my  time,  if  I  da  not 
chuse  to  pass  it  in  a  nursery  or  school- 
room, in  which  particular  there  are 
also  many  mothers  of  exalted  rank  to 
keep  me  in  countenance.'* 

"  Too  many  Indeed,*  said  Sir 
Charles,  which  also  keeps  up  the 
stock  of  fashionable  wives,  to  the 
great  emolument  of  civilians  and 
auctioneers* 

"  This  inuendo,  Sir  Charles,  is 
not  very  polite,  particularly  when 
conveyed  in  the  presence  of  my  chil- 
dren, and  in  a  house  belonging  to  one 
•of  them." 

"  I  beg  your  ladyship  not  to 
think  it  such,  but  only  as  an  affecti- 
onate  warmth  for  your  children's. 
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welfare,  though  too  officious,  perhaps, 
in  your  estimation.  I  am  aware, 
likewise,  that  I  am  in  your  daughter's 
house,  nay,  more,  that  the  law  for 
some  time  gives  me  an  absolute  con-' 
troul  there;  yet  I  rather  wish  to 
consider  that  I,  am,  in  common  with 
yourself,  her  welcome  guest  and 
friendly  relative,  than  owe  my  recep- 
tion to  cold  duty  and  rigid  authority. 
And  now,  Madam,  having  proceeded 
thus  far,  we  will,  if  you  please,  come 
to  a  final  adjustment,  in  order  to 
dismiss  a  subject  that  'appears,  from 
its  different  mode  of  being  con* 
sidered,  far  from  agreeable  to  either 
party.  Since  Lady  Joan's  death, 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  a  well-informed 
and  highly  accomplished  woman,  has 
had  the  goodness  to  give  her  protec- 
tion, and  to  assist  Miss  Neville  in  her 
studies,  has  your  ladyship  any  objec- 
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tion  to  Mrs.  Willoughby  renewing; 
her  friendly  efforts  V 

"  Mrs.  Willoughby,  I  under- 
stand/1  said  her  ladyship,  u  has  had 
her  goodness  and  friendly  efforts  re- 
munerated with  a  thousand  pounds.** 

"  'Twas  the  remembrance  of 
friendship,  and  not  bestowed  as  hire- 
ling pay.  The  soul  of  Lady  Joan  was 
superior  to  such  narrow  and  confined 
ideas !  and  therefore  did  not  entertain 
a  thought  that  Mrs.  Willoughby  ex- 
acted any  other  reward  than  a  con*- 
eciousness  that  she  had  performed  a. 
moral  and  religious  duty." 

"  You  must,  perforce,  do  as  Jyou 
like,  Sir  Charles,"  replied  Lady  Ne- 
ville, "  but  I  hope,  as  the  mother, 
you  will  allow  me  to  choose  a  go- 
verness for  Fanny;  and  I  trust  that 
Mrs.  Willoughby  will  still  be  moral 
enough  to  do  as  she  would  wish  to  b«j 
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done  unto,  and  not,  by  her  immediate 
presence,  run  u£  into  the  danger  of 
catching  the  malady  from  which  she 
is  so  lately  recovered.  I  should  sup- 
pose, too,  that  if  she  is  to  hare  a  per- 
manent  footing  in  this  family,  that 
6he  will  know  her  place,  and  not  in- 
terfere with  her  superiors  in  regard  to 
family  <x>ncerns." 

"  Added  to  Mrs.  Wtfloughby'a 
morality,  she  is  a  gentlewoman  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  in  that 
particular  I  know  none  her  superior," 
replied  Sir  Charles,  somewhat  con- 
temptuously. "This  alone/'  lonti- 
nued  he,  "will  prevent  her  from  be- 
ing too  assuming,  were  I  even  weak 
enough  to  permit  it.  I  must,  howe- 
ver, first  feel  myself  deficient  in  com- 
mon sense,  before  I  depute  the 
guidance  of  my  own  concerns  to  aiiy 
one,  and  in  so  sacred  a  thing  as  * 
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trust,  I  must  be  as  well  convinced  of 
the  integrity  and  prudence  of  my  sub- 
stitute as  I  am  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby's,  before  I  quit  the  reins  of 
authority  even  for  an  hour." 

"  You  mean  then  to  intrust  her 
with  the  government  of  the  family, 
Sir  Charles?"  said  Lady  Neville. 

"  1  will  be  controlled  by  no  one, 
Lady  Neville/'  replied  the  general  ; 
"  pecuniary  concerns  I  have  never 
been  above  attending  to  myself,  with 
exactness.  Domestic  arrangements 
I  have  always  confided  to  those  pe- 
culiarly selected  for  that  purpose  ;  a 
course  I  mean  still  to  pursue,  as  it 
prevents  all  shadow  of  obligation,  and 
v«ry  many  unpleasant  circumstances.'* 

Lady  Neville  appeared  vexed  and 
remained  silent,  but  as  this  was  a  pu- 
nishment to  herself  only,  and  not  to 
others,  under  pretence  of  inspecting 
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the  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  her 
use,  she  and  Miss  Fanny  retired,  leav- 
ing Elizabeth,  whose  company  she 
declined,  alone  with  her  uncle* 

The  marked  depression  of  Miss 
Neville's  spirits  served  more  than 
language  to  point  out  that  her  mo- 
ther's behaviour  had  not  contributed 
to  lessen  the  regret  she  felt  for  the 
loss  of  her  grandmother. 

4(  I  feel  your  disappointment,  my 
dear  child,"  said  the  general,  "  but 
let  it  not  grieve  you.  Lady  Neville 
has  not  affection  to  bestow,  it  is  not 
in  her  nature ;  her  blind  partiality  to 
your  sister  cannot  be  called  such,  and 
if  not  counteracted  in  time  will  be 
only  productive  of  ruin.  I  must  own, 
when  I  returned  from  my  walk,  and 
joined  you  before  dinner^  1  conceived 
hopes,  from  the  conciliatory  appear- 
ance, that  your  mother  had  awakened 
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s^rne  dormant  sparks  of  tenderness." 
Your  pardon,  my  dear  Elisabeth,  for 
being  thus  carious  when  you  were 
by  yourselves,  did  n©  one  ftait  of  pap- 
rental  feeling  arise  in  her  breast  ?  of 
what  nature  could  your  conversation 
be  after  such  an  absence  ?" 

4(  My  mother,  my  dear  uncle,  en- 
quired minutely  into  the  particulars 
of  my  grandmother's  will — what  ac-* 
cumulations  she  had  made — to  whom 
her  plate  and  jewels  were  bequeathed* 
When  I  told  her,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  any  part  you  chose,  the 
personals,  as  well  as  ihe  estate,  tiros 
left  to  myself,  she  appeared  quite 
angry,  and  said  it  was  shameful  and 
unnatural  hi  Lady  Joan  not  to  con- 
sider she  had  another  grand-daughter* 
She  surety  must  have  been  in  her 
dotage,  and  thai  such  wills  ought 
Ho  be  set  aside."  •   .  . 
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Miss  Neville  was  interrupted  from 
proceeding,  by  the  entrance  of  the 
housekeeper,  who  begged  to  speak  a 
few  words  to  Sir  Charles. 

"  Well,  say  on,  Mrs.  Oakley," 
said  Sir  Charles, 

Mrs.  Oakley  hesitated,  and  ap- 
peared embarrassed. 

"  You  seem  disturbed,  is  any 
tjiing  wrong,  Mrs.  Oakley  ?"  con- 
tinued Sir  Charlesl 

"  Not  much  as  yet,  Sir,**  replied 
Mrs.  Oakley,  "  though  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be,  without  your  inter- 
ference— for  the  house  seems  within 
these  few  hours  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  turned  upside  down.1* 

"  Explain,  explain,  my  good  wo- 
man,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

«  Why,  Sir,  Lady  Neville,  not 
content  with  turning  the  old  servants 
of  the  Manor-House  out  of  the  apart- 

vol.  I.  & 
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ments,  which  they  have  occupied  for 
many  years,  in  order  that  her  own 
may  be  accommodated  mote  to  her 
mind,  now  insists  on  having  Miss 
Neville's  bedchamber  and  dressing- 
room,  for  Miss  Fanny,  saying,  she 
cafn  surely  make  free  with  her  own 
daughter." 

"  This  is  freedom  indeed !  I 
wonder  upon  what  pretence  she 
can  ground  this  outrage  of  common 
politeness  and  justice/'  said  Sir 
Charles. 

"  She  said  Miss  fanny  had  always 
been  used  to  sleep  near  her,  and  she 
knew  Sir  Charles  .would  jaot  object/* 

"  She  knew  a  cursed  untruth 
then!  well,  and  has  she  taken  pos- 
session?" 

'*  No,  not  as  yet,  Sir,  for  Mrs. 
Jenny,  Miss  Neville's  maid,  is  now 
disputing  about  it,  and  her  ladyship 
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is  in  such  a  passion,  that  I  believe  ia 
my  conscience  she  will  boat  her/ f 

"  I  must  go  and  prevent  her  thex^ 
.and  put  a  stop  .to  these  proceedings  at 
once,  or  eke  we  may  all  be  beat  and 
turned  o*t,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  If  my  dear  uncle/'  said  Eliza- 
beth, "  will  but  allow  me  to  concede 
this  point,  I  shall  be  nrach  obliged  to 
him.  The  apartments  whieh  my  mo«* 
ther  desires  to  have,  were  only  pre- 
ferred by  me  because  they  were  close 
to  Lady  Joan's;  she  wished  me  to  be 
near  her,  my  mother  does  not— rmy 
waking  hours  would  be  embittered  by 
•the  painful  contrast.  There  are  ether 
apartments  as  pleasant  and  commo- 
dious as  my  former  ones;  I  entreat 
you  then,  Sir,  let  me  remove." 
r  «  Well,  well,  be  it  so,"  said  the 
general.  «  For  is  not  the  house  your 
own?  and  her  ladyship  shall  know  it 
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too  before  I  have  done  with  her.  As 
your  mother  and  my  brother  s  tvife, 
had  she  worthily  maintained  those 
titles,  she  might  have  commanded  not 
only  here,  but  wherever  I  have  tire 
power ;  but  she  will  find  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  pursuing  arbitrary 
vindictive  measures*" 

Sir  Charles  then  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  other  apartments  to  be 
prepared  for  Elizabeth,  and  for  her 
things  to  be  conveyed  thither,  in 
which  removal  was  included  the  jew- 
els, and  many  other  valuables  of  the 
late  Lady  Joan;  these  last  had  been 
always  kept  in  the  apartment  occupied 
by  Miss 'Neville;  they  were  inclosed 
in  a  fine  Indian  cabinet,  and,  together 
with  some  pictures,  drawings,  orna- 
mental china,  and  other  embellish- 
ments, which  Elizabeth  always  con- 
sidered a3  peculiarly  her  own,  w^re 
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taken  down,  and  were  about  to  be 
carried  to  her  new  rooms.  These  also 
became  a  bone  of  contention,  Lady 
Neville  strenuously  insisting  that  the 
ornaments,  cabinet,  &c.  should  re- 
main in  Miss  Fanny's  apartments. 
The  executive  part  of  the  business, 
however,  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  bore  ho  affection  to  Lady  Ne- 
ville, nor  owed  her  any  duty ;  she 
had  the  mortification  therefore  to  see 
her  commands  disregarded.  This  was- 
a  new  and  unusual  scene  to  her  lady- 
ship; from  the  period  of  her  marriage 
to  the  present  time,  she  had  suffered 
no  controul^  for  Sir  John  was  too  in- 
dolent in  his  nature,,  and  valued  his 
own  domestic  quiet  too  much  to  op- 
pose her.  He  was  well  aware  too  of 
her  turn  for  extravagance  and  dissi- 
pation, he  therefore  ventured,  in  the 
last  stage  of  life,  to  put  the  means  of 
g  3 
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indulging  this  propensity  out  of  her 
-power,  as  her  hare  jointure,  and  a  be* 
quest  of  five  thousand  pounds,  was 
all  that  her  ladyship  could  claim. 

Though  Sir  John's  disposal  of  the 
property  had  been  so  much  in  favour 
of  her  darling  Fanny*  yet  as  the  resi- 
due did  not  centre  in  herself,  her  ragd 
at  this  unjust  distribution,  as  she 
called  it,  far  exceeded  her  grief  for  his 
death.  Both  passions,  however,  were 
feoon  absorbed  by  the  favourite  one  of 
blazing  fcfrth  again  in  the  regions  of 
taste  and  fashion.  This  was  not  to  be 
done  with  two  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  when  Sir  John  had  found  so 
much  difficulty  to  purchase  a  suffici^ 
ent  degree  of  eclat  with  nearly 
twenty. 

But  to  a  mind  firm  tod  determined 
in  any  pursuit,  if  property  pursued, 
nothing  can  long  remain  a  difficulty. 
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5>he  had  two  daughters,  heiresses  t» 
large  possessions,  considerably  under 
age.  *Tis  true,  they  were  also  under 
guardianship!  hut  then  that  guardian 
was  a  bachelor;  and  who  so  proper  t» 
bring  them  out,  to  finish  them*  as  a 
inother?  This,  of  course,  would  re- 
quire an  adequate  establishment,  and 
appropriate  gmple  funds  far  its  supe 
port }  and  if  these  should  sometime* 
he  found  inadequate>  a  number  of  et- 
ceteras and  extras  might  occasionally 
he  added  for  the  good  of  the  service^. 
$md  Iionour  of  the  conductor. 

This  was  no  bad  outline  in  a  mas- 
terly hand,  but  Lady  Neville  spoilt 
the  whole  plan  in  the  outset,  by  not 
veiling  her  design  ;  instead  of  which 
she  immediately  attempted  to  assume 
the  power  not  only  over  her  daughter 
Elizabeth's  property,  but  also  by  a 
vindictive  spirit  of  opposition,  where 
o4 
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it  was  most  for  her  intertest  to  con* 
ciliate. 

This  disposition  of  Lady  Neville's 
also  for  the  present  deranged  and  em- 
barrassed Sir  Charles's  plans,  for  his 
long  absence  from  England  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  inspect  into  his 
own  concerns  j  he  wished  likewise  to 
visit  the  estates  he  had  so  lately  suc- 
ceeded to,  but,  till  Mrs.  Willoughby 
could  appear  at  the  Manor-House,  he 
did  not  chuse  to  quit  it,  and  leave  his* 
wards,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the 
discretionary  power  of  one  who  ap- 
peared to  him  so  ill  calculated  to 
assume  it. 

The  intervening  time  was,  how- 
ever, not  lost ;  for  Sir  Charles  finding 
on  examination  that  Miss  Fanny  was 
very  deficient  for  her  age,  in  every 
branch  of  useful  knowledge,  he  assi- 
duously employed  himself  to  remedy 
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those  defects,  by  not  only  setting 
apart  a  portion  of  each  day,  as  her 
instructor,  but  also  in  diligently 
making  inquiry  after  those  who  were 
most  celebrated  as  public  teachers,  lit 
the  course  of  this  laudable  pursuit,  he 
had  however  much  to  encounter,  not 
only  from  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of 
the  young  lady,  but  also  from  the 
opposition  of  the  elder  one,  who  pro- 
tected violently  against  the  dear 
child's  health  being  injured  by  such 
incessant  study.  Miss,  on  her  part, 
wanted  no  one  to  keep  her  idleness  in 
countenance,  having  always  a  conve- 
nient, head,  or  stomach-ache*  to  plead 
in  excuse  for  her  neglect  of  lessons ; 
though  the  cure  of  those  pains !  was 
often  instantaneously  effected  by  the 
|*>wer  of  amusement  only,  or  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  masters,  of  whose  ca- 
pability too  Lady  Neville  would  by 
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no  means  be  convinced,  as  i hey  wetfer 
engaged  out  of  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
don. - 

Sir  Charles  was  thoroughly  aware 
that  Lady  Neville's  design  was  only 
to  teaze  and  perplex  him,  until  he 
should,  for  his  own  personal  ease,  re- 
linquish the  guardianship  altogether, 
or  submit  the  domestic  guidance 
her  direction.  A  strict  sense  of  his 
duty  and  the  honour  of  his  family, 
prevented  the  former,  while  a  desire 
to  counteract  and  defeat  machinations 
which  could  only  be  productive  of 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  would 
not  permit  him  to  acquiesce  in  the 
latter. 

Resolving,  therefor©,  no  lodger  to> 
iemporiee,  but  to  crush  at  once  the- 
innovation— the  first  time  that  Lady 
Neville  renewed  a  direct  spirit  of  opv 
position,  and  Miss  Fanny  seeonde^ 
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her  mamma  by  at&  obstinate  and  con- 
tumacious demeanor,  Sir  Charles 
coolly  observed  to  the  former,  that 
it  had  been  his  anient  wish  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  those  bonds  of  fdfec- 
4ao»,  respect,  and  amity,  which  the 
near  connection  of  Lady  Neville,  as 
his  brother's  widow,  was  entitled  to. 
He  had,  however,  seen  with  regret, 
.that  his  best  endeavours  for  die  ser- 
vice of  his  nieces  had  been  wilfully 
obstructed— that  as  he  likewise  fore- 
saw nothing  but  confusion  and  dis- 
order from  such  a  line  of  conduct,  if 
persisted  in,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  premise,  in  that  case,  his  fixed  de- 
termination to  exert  the  lawful  au- 
thority he  possessed,  and  place  both 
Miss  Neville  and  Frances,  during 
their  non-age,  in  some  seminary  of 
decided  character  and  estimation.  "  I 
leave  to  your  ladyship's  cpnsiilera- 
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tion,M  cotttinued  Sir  Charles,  "  t& 
decide  how  far  such  a  separation 
from  your  daughters  may  accord  witW 
your  maternal  feelings  and  future 
prospects.". 

Such  an  unexpected  and  deter— 
mined  avowal  astonished,  and  for  et 
few  minutes  completely  silenced  X#ady 
Neville ;  in  a  little  time,  boweve*r 
she  recovered  from  her  surprise,  and 
in  a  less  assured  manner  than  usual r 
said,  u  Surely,  Sir  Charles,  you  could 
not  be  so  cruel  to  meditate  a  separa- 
tion of  the  nature  you  allude  to  ?,f 

"  No,  Lady  Neville,  if  not  com* 
pelled  to  it  by  imperious  necessity.  0» 
the  contrary,  I  find  myself  disposed 
to  concede  in  every  point,  not  incon- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  the  children 
and  the  dignified  firmness  of  a  man, 
resolved  to  conduct  himself  with  strict 
propriety/* 
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Sir  Charles  awaited  no  reply,  but 
towed  and  withdrew,  leaving  Lady 
Neville  to  the  pleasure  of  reflection. 
A  very  little  space  of  time  was,  how- 
ever, passed  in  meditating;  for  it 
now  appeared  clear  to  her  ladyship 
that  for  once  she  had  erred  in  her 
political  system — the  characters  of 
her  late  husband  and  his  brother  be* 
ing  so  widely  different.  Finding 
therefore  that  every  thing  was  likely 
to  be  hazarded  by  opposition,  and 
nothing  gained,  she  prudently  de- 
termined to  relinquish  the  contest, 
and  have  recourse  to  conciliatory 
measures. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


-Tjibes  ia  nothing  so  difficult  to  con- 
quer a*  bad  habits  Mbs  Fanny  had 
been  foiled  by  am  early  indulgence, 
,and  in  Consequence  had  grown  ao- 
completely  self-willed  and  ungovern- 
able, that 'not  all  the  plausible  rhe- 
toric of  her  mamma  could  convince 
her  of  the  necessity  of  playing  a  hy- 
pocritical part,  and  consent  to  submit 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  odious  tram- 
mels of  order  and  improvement,  for 
such  they  appeared  to  her.  In  vain 
did  Lady  Neville  hold  out  in  terrorem 
all  the  privations  and  restrictions  of  a 
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boarding-school,  enforced  by  a  formal 
and  rigid  governess. 

"  It  does  not  signify,  mamma," 
replied  the  obstinate  girl,  u  so  you 
may  as  well  give  over  your  preaching, 
for  I  do  not  mind  his  threatening  of  a 
pin,  a. cruel,  unfeeling  monster!  what 
right  has  he,  though  he  is  my  uncle, 
to  treat  me  like  a  negro  slave,  bought 
with  his  money  ?  My  papa  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  to  give  him  power 
over  me— ^1  did  not  want  any  body's 
guardianship,  not  I >+-with  my  for- 
tune I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself 
and  I  declare,  if  he  does  send  me  to  a 
boarding-school,  they  shall  not  keep 
me  long  there." 

A  declaration  of  this  nature  couhl 
^ot  fail  of  creating  some  alprm  even 
in  Lady  Neville,  as  she  reflected 
what  such  an  early  independent  spirit 
might  j be  capable  of,  .when  a  little 
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more  matured  by  worldly  coinmunica~ 
tion.  A  momentary  self-accusation 
ajso  arose,  but  it  was  not  dictated  by- 
remorse,  for  having  perverted  her 
child's  morals  by  neglect,  early  in- 
dulgence, and  bad  example-;  it  origi- 
nated in  a  more  selfish  principle^ 
from  an  apprehension  lest  at  some 
future  period  it  might  affect  her  owa 
interest  and  peculiar  feelings  by -the- 
young,  lady's  throwing  off  even  that 
shadow  ©f  restraint  and  authority  she 
yet  appeared  to  have  over  her.  Actu- 
ated by  these  sentiments,  ^conjointly 
with  her  newly-imbibed  conciliatory 
plan,  she  no  longer  opposed  Sir 
Charles  Neville's  arrangements  res- 
pecting his  wards,  but  of  her  own 
accord,  proposed  one  day,  for  hi« 
approbation,  a  governess  for  Miss 
Fanny,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  Lady  Neville  by  one. of  her  former 
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friends.  The  lady's  abilities  were 
vouched  for  as  indisputable,  for  she 
could  converse  both  in  French  and 
Italian  with  great  rapidity;  her 
fingers  on  the  piano-forte  kept  equal 
pace  with  her  tongue,  and,  like  that 
member,  never  tired;  she  could  paint 
a  flower  too*— qualify  her  pupils  for 
the  card-table — instruct  them  in  the 
most  graceful  and  fascinating  atti- 
tudes. She  was  an  adept  also  in  the 
art  of  giving  a  different  expression  to 
the  countenance,  without  the  heart 
or  passions  being  in  the  least  inter* 
ested — from  the  vaeant  stare  -  to  an 
affectation  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
refined  sensibility  ;  and  to  crotvii  the 
whole  of  her  merits  with  due.  eclat, 
and  unite  the  useful  with  the  orna- 
mental, she  cGuld  plait  strrw  for 
bonnets,  and  make— ladies1  shoes  I 
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ing  a  slight  on  Lady  Belvue's  desire 
to  render  us  a  service." 

"Well,  Lady  Neville,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  as  I  neither  wish  to  con- 
test a  point,  merely  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  nor  to  have  my  judgment 
or  politeness  called  in  question,  I  will, 
with  your '  permission,  only  adjust  a 
necessary  preliminary  with  Lady 
Belvue,  and  engage  this  importer  of 
all  exterior  perfections* 

*  In  answer  to  the  baronet's  note, 
Lady  Belvue  did  not  scruple  to  vouch 
for  Madame  Melange  being  a  moral 
and  religious  character,  her  ladyship 
acting  upon  the  same  principle  in  this 
respect,  that  influenced  three  parts  out 
of  four  of  her  acquaintance — namely, 
that  she  knew  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, and  was  too  much  engaged  to 
spare  tim§  to  examihe  into  such 
trifles  as  the  young  ladies'  mental 
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improvements,  while  she  was  con- 
vinced that  of  personal  attraction  was 
not  neglected. 

As  the  general  was  no  enemy  to 
ornamental  acquirements,  though  he 
by  no  means  thought  them  worthy  of 
Leing  deemed  a  first  object,  even  in 
female  education,  he  bo  longer  de- 
layed an  arrangement  with  Madame 
Melange,  who  stipulated  for  the 
trifling  annual  salary  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  to  make  the  young 
ladies  as  attractive  as  the  graces 
themselves. 

Madame  Melange's  own  person 
and  address  hy  no  means  gave  a  ne- 
gative to  these  professions,  the  former 
being  agreeable  and  her  manners  fas- 
cinating, though  mixed  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  that  an  over  and  above 
fastidious  critic  possibly  might  have 
censured;  while  on  the  other  hand 
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the  modern  belle  of  fashion  would 
have  deemed  it  nothing  but  that 
agreeable  je  ne  scat  quoi  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  well-bred  woman  from 
one  of  the  canaille. 

But  whatever  impression  the  tout 
jensetnhle,  as  a  lady,  had  formed  on  the 
mind  of  Sir  Cfiarlfes,  yet  he  did  not 
altogether  appftive  Madame  Melange 
Sis  an*  instructress  to  hi*  nieces ;  he, 
feoweVer,  resfclvfed  to  let  do  undue 
prejudice  prevail  in  his  mind,  but 
leave  to  time  dud  circumstance,  toge- 
ther with  the  opinion  of  his  friends 
the  Willoughbys,  to  detejrmine  for 
him,  whether  Madame  Melange  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  family  fixture  at 
the  Manor-House* 

Sir  Charles  was  by  no  means  of  aft 
austere  or  suspicious  temper,  but  he 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
possessed  a  strong  reflective  mind,  and 
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had  made  the  dispositions  and  various 
passions  of  the  human  race  his  pecu- 
liar study.  A  long  experience  had 
convinced  him  that  a  pleasing  ex- 
terior was  an  almost  infallible  letter 
of  recommendation*  but  \tfhen  joined 
to  the  powerful  auxiliary  of  flattery, 
it  was  irresistible;  add  he  also  was 
•*6oh  aware  that  this  lattett  bait  had 
not  been  administered  tvitfiout  du£ 
effect,  for  Madame  IVfel&figfc  wM 
speedily  a  prodigious  favorite  with 
both  JLady  Nfeville  and  Miss  Fanny. 
Nor  will  that  appear  wonderful,  for  at 
the  very  first  interview  madame  pro- 
fessed herself  particularly  stricken 
with  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  the 
young  lady,  and  soon  after  noticed 
how  very  like  she  was  td  her 
mamma.  Nor  did  she  omit,  iti  the 
course  of  conversation,  to  pay  some 
well-turned  compliments  on  jhe  find 
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sense  and  brilliant  wit  which  appeared 
in  the  observations  of  the  latter. 

Though  this  adulation  was  some- 
what gross,  yet  madame  had  the  art 
to  distinguish  that  it  would  not  be 
unwelcome,  nor  deemed  hyperbolical. 
The  same  cunning  also  taught  her 
not  to  hazard  a  display  of  this  tinsel 
ware  in  the  presence  of  the  baronet, 
or  to  blazon  Miss  Frances  Neville 
forth  as  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
the  age. 

But  though  Madame  Melange  was 
as  guarded  as  possible  in  that  respect, 
yet  a  very  little  time,  joined  to  the 
judgment  of  his  friends,  confirmed 
him  in  his  suspicion,  that  however 
capable  that  lady  'might  be  in  quali- 
fying his  nieces  for  a  drawing  room, 
or  an  assembly,  her  talents,  exclu- 
sively, were  only  flowery  and  specious  ; 
and  that  he  had  still  to  provide  for 
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essentials;  Sir  Charles,  therefore, 
could  not  forbear  blaming  his  own 
precipitancy  and  complaisance  that 
had  drawn  him  into  an  engagement 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
tain, and  the  relinquishing  of  which 
would  render  him  liable  to  the  charge 
of  instability  and  inconsistency  of  cha- 
racter. 

While  undergoing  some  chagrin 
on  this  occasion,  he  received  a  morn- 
ing call  from  his  friend  Willoughby, 
who,  though  he  himself  appeared  to 
wear  a  graver  face  than  usual,  at  the' 
same  time  discovered  a1  similar  cast  of 
countenance  in  Sir  Charles,  and  has- 
tily inquired  the  cause. 

"  Madame  Melange,"  replied  Sit 
Charles,  to  Mr  Willoughby's  inter- 
rogatory ;  "  I  wish  I  had  not  been 
quite  so  hasty  * 

"  I  wish  so  too/'  replied  Mr.  Wil- 
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loughby,  "  for  it  appears  td  me  that 
you  now  might  have  been  suited 
more  to  your  own  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  to  the  advantage  .of  the,  joung 
people." 

"  Explain,  friend  WiHougbby/' 
said  Sir  Charles- 

"  I  have  had  a  visit  this  morning 
from  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard ;  he  holds  a  living  some  few 
miles  from  hence." 

"  And  wishing  to  hold  yottr^s  in 
commendum  wrth  his  own,  came,  like 
a  good  Christian,  I  suppose,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  to  see  if  you  were  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health/' 

"  Am  I  to  hold  Christian  charity 
incompatible  with  the  profession  <o£  a 
soldier,  General  Sir  Charles  Neville  ?* 

"  I  hope  not,  Mr.  Willoughby ; 
but  prythee  tell  me,  Henry,  for  I  per- 
ceive you  are  full  of  matter,  what 
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imported  his  errand  beside  peace  and 
kind  greeting 

"  Good-will  and  kindness  towards 
the  distressed  and  unprotected,"  re- 
plied Willoughby." 

"  A  worthy  mission,  is  it  likely 
to  be  productive  in 

"That  is  as  you  shall  determine." 

"  Unfold,  thou  man  of  mystery  V9 

"  There  is  a  certain  Welch  curate, 
who,  enjoying  the  splendid  appoint- 
ment of  thirty  pounds  per  annum; 
has  had  the  temerity  to  beget  sons 
«nd  daughters ;  having  nothing  else 
i.9  bestow  upon  them,  their  education, 
it  appears,  has  not  been  neglected ; 
but  as  poverty  and  starvation  are  sy- 
nonimous  terms,  where  there  are 
many  mouths,  and  a  scarcity  of  food, 
the  curate  found  it  necessary  to  incul- 
cate the  practice  of  industry,  as  soon 
as  each  should  be  able  to  pursue  it 
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A  female  of  this  family,  one  of  the 
senior  children,  was  engaged  by  a 
certain  lady  of  the  first  taste  and 
fashion,  to  instruct  her  daughters,  in 
what  she  deemed  the  less  important 
branches  of  learning,  and  to  be  the 
house  sempstress,  for  which  arduous 
undertakings  she  was  to  be  remune- 
rated with  the  salary  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum !   TThe  young  ladies,  ac- 
cordirig  to  the  technical  phrase,  are 
finished.    The  family  drapery  being 
in  good  order  also,  the  family  ho- 
nour, it  seems,  required  that  the  head 
governess  should  be  provided  for,  'hut 
is  totally  unaffected  at  the  fate  of 
poor  Miss  Griffiths,  who  is  about  to 
be  turned  adrift,  forlorn,  and  unpro- 
tected, to  seek  a  situation,  as  easy 
and  well  rewarded  as  that  of  under- 
governess  and  sempstress  was  in  Lady 
Eelvue's  family  ! — though  I  am  well 
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assured  she  is  far  superior  in  real 
knowledge  to  Madame  Melange." 

"  And  is  this  Miss  Griffiths  then 
the  Sub  that  Lady  Neville  mentioned? 
How  unfortunate,  that  she  was  not. 
engaged  instead  of  Madame  Melange ! 
but  it  is  not  yet  too  late — for  though 
I  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  dismiss 
the  other,"— 

"  True,"  interrupted  Willonghby 
wailing;  but  you  can  retain  Miss 
Griffiths  as  a  *Su&>.  ami  to  keep-  the- 
feroily  in  repair." 

"  Willoughby  —  tepHed  Sir 
Charles,  "did  I  not  know  that  yo«* 
are  only  jesting^  I  should  be  inclined 
to  anger..  A  person  qualified,  as  you 
pourtray.  Miss  Griffiths,  when  en- 
trusted with  the  essentialpart  of 
my  nieces'  education,  shall  neither  be 
subordinate  to  inferior  merit,  nor  em- 
ployed in  menial  services." 
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;  "By  my  friend's  -'account,"  saitt 
Mr.  Willoughby,  "  she  is  a  most 
amiable  and  deserving  character* 
The  father  too  he  represents  as  a  man 
of  exemplary  manners  and  true  piety, 
though  bowed  dowiv  by  adversity, 
and  labouring  under  every  worldly 
disadvantage." 

*•  We  must  endeavour  to  alleviate 
these  distresses  ;  in  the  mean  time 
request  Mrs.  Willoughby  to  see  Miss 
Griffiths,  whom,  if  she  approves,  let 
an  arrangement  be  made  immediately 
in  my  name,  for  her  to  take,  not  an 
under;  but  a  leading  part  as  instrue- 
tress  to  my  nieces,'4 

tcAnd  the  terms  are,  1  suppose, 
also  to  come  under  discussion  ?" 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,  Willoughby>! 
Honour  and  conscience  will  «ot  admit 
of  her  being  under-rated  with  Ma- 
dame Frivolity." 
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Bravo,  my  friend !  but  take 
care  you  do  not  turn  the  poor  Welch 
curate's  brain  with  joy,  for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  best  part  of  her  salary 
will  find  its  way  into  his  pocket,  as  I 
understand  from  tny  friend,  that  her 
present  poor  pittance  does/9 

<c  Glorious  girl !"  exclaimed  the 
general;  "  dear  Willoughby,  let  not 
this  matter  be  delayed  ;  I  would  not 
have  my  wards  loose  such  a  pattern  of 
filial  affection  on  any  account/' 

"  Oh  !  you  need  »o#  fear,,r  saFcT 
Willoughby*  laughing,.  u  humble 
worth  and  modest  merit  are  not 
among  the*  modern  monopolies ;  you 
are  in  more  danger  by  half  of  having 
Madame  Frivolity,  as  you  call  her; 
snapped  up;  however,  the  business^ 
shall  not  steep,  you>  may  depend  uj>on 
it." 

Mr.  Willoughby  was  true'  to  his 
h  4 
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word,  for  a  card  of  invitation  was  Im- 
mediately dispatched  to  Miss  Grtl> 
fiths,  who  forthwith  repaired  to  the 
rectory,  and  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon so  far  confirmed  the  report 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  had 
received  in  her  favour,  by  a  modest 
display  of  her  abilities  and  compe- 
tence,, as  well  as  by  her  interesting^ 
unassuming,  and  sensible  conversation 
and  manners,  that  they  became  her 
firm  and  warm  friends ;  of  course  nor- 
thing more  was  necessary  to  procure 
her  a,  favorable  reception  from  Siir 
Charles  and  'Miss  Neville. 

The  next  afternoon  was  appointed 
for  an  interview,  and  fortunately  Miss 
Griffiths,  on  her  introduction  by  Air; 
and  Mrs.  Willoughby,  met  no  un«^  v 
toward  glances,  or  dissenting  inu- 
endoes ;  for  Lady  Neville,  Miss  Fannyy 
and  Madame  Melange,,  were  to  pass 
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the  evening  at  Belvue  Castle,  and  had 
no  idea  of  the  intended  visit,  and  its 
import,,  at  the  Manor-House.  Sir 
Charles  was  nc  less  pleased  with  Miss 
Griffith*  than  his  friends  had  been 
the  day  before,  and  Miss  Neville  ap- 
peared perfectly  charmed  with  her 
young  instructress  that  was  to  bej 
while  the  modest  animated  counte- 
nance of  the  latter,  and  eyes  suffused 
in  tears  of  gratitude,,  expressed  both 
pleasure  and  thankfulness^  on  being  , 
assured  she  was  from  thenceforth  to 
consider  herself  an  inmate  of  the 
Manor-House. 

After  the  tea  eqrtipager  was  re- 
moved, the  gentlemen  Withdrew,  to 
give  Mrs.  Willoughby  an  opportunity 
of  adjusting  what  Sir  Charles  and  his 
friend  conceived  might  with  more 
delicacy  be  treated  of  during  their 
absence. 
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"  Give  me  leave  to  congratulate- 
you  both,  my  young  friends,"  said 
JVIrs.  Willoughby^.  "  for  L  think  jott 
will  prove  mutuaL  acquisitions  to 
each  other.  Miss  Neville,  I  doubt 
*  not,  will  be  much  benefited  from  Miss 
Griffiths's  friendship  and  eminent 
.qualifications— and  she,  on  her  part, ... 
will  receive,  from  Miss  Neville  every 

attention  a  kind  heart  can  bestow.  

Should,  however,  any  little  un- 
pleasant circumstancearise  from  other 
^  quarters  (for  there  are,  few  families 
in  which  some  untoward  spirits  do 
not  exist)  I  am  authorized  by  Sir 
Charles  to  say,  it  shall  be  immediately, 
rectified  J  * 

"  I  am  awarcy  Madam/'  replied 
'  Miss  Griffiths,  "that  Madame  Me- 
lange   is    engaged   in  this  family, 
and — "  she  hesitated  and  remained. 
silenlL 
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"You  were  about  to  add  some- 
thing more  V9  said  Mrs.  Willoughbyr 
"  speak  out  my  d^ar/' 

"  Madame  Melange-  treated  me 
rather  unkindly ;  but  1  had.  learned  to 
bear,  and  did  not*  trouble,  the  family 
with  complaints. T 

"  The  case  is  now  different/* 
plied  .Mrs.  Willoughby,  "  you  are  no 
longer  subordinate  to-  Madame  Me- 
lange." 

"  Not  subordinate!*7  repeated 
Miss  Griffiths,  with, surprise.  "  Par* 
don  me,  Madam,  is  not  Madame 
Melange  engaged  as  governess,  at  » 
salary  of  one.  hand  red  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum 

"True/*  replied  Mrs*  Wilfouglibyr 
"  Madame-  Melaqge,.  hr  compliance 
with  tile  wishes  of  Lady  Neville  is 
engaged  to  teach  the  ornamental  ac- 
quirements, for  which  it  is  stipulated' 
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that  she  is  to  receive  one  hundred  and' 
fifty  pounds  yearly  salary,  biit  she  is 
not  considered,  by  the  general,  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  instructive  establish-* 
ment;  neither  will  his  idea  of  hono* 
and  justice,  let  him  bestow  more  on 
the  less  useful  than  on  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  highly  essential  and  lie-- 
eessary. — He  empowers  me  to  5  say,, 
that  your  appointment  will  be  equal 
to  that  lady  V 

u  Oh  !  my  gpod  God!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Griffiths,  suddenly  rising  and 
ctasping  her  hands,  %€  thy  holy  Name 
be  praised  f — Are  my  prayers  then 
heard — and  sbali  I  be  enabled  to 
assist  my  dear  father  and  mother  ?- — 
But  it  is  too  much/*  continued  sher 
addressing  Mrs.  Willoughby,  ^in- 
deed it  is  too  much ;  one  half — or 
even  one  third— I  can  never  deserve^ 
never  merit  L" 
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"  Such  filial  affection  and  piou* 
thankfulness  merit  every  thing/'  re- 
plied  Mrs.  Willoughby,  ^  and  the- pa- 
rents who  have  so  well  performed  their 
duty  to  a  child,  and  who  have  incul- 
cated such  sentiments,,  deserve  every 
grateful  return." 

"  They  do  indeed  i  Oh,  madam,, 
you  know  hot  how  good,  how  tender 
and  affectionate  those  dear  parent* 
are  I  nor  what  pains  they  have  taken 
with  their  children,,  amidst  all  the 
hardships  they  have  had  to  encounter 
from  their  small  income  and  the  fa- 
mily they  have  had  to  maintain !  Yet 
it  is  a  family  of  love,  and  it  almost 
hroke  my  heart  to  leave  them ;  but  I 
knew  I  was  only  adding  to  their  dis- 
tress, so  my  thrpbbing  heart  felt  some 
relief,  when  I  reflected  that  my  re- 
moval would  not  only  lighten  their 
difficulties,  but  that  I  might  be  able  to 
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contribute  a  little  portion  toward* 
their  maintenance.,>* 

"  Your  amiable  feelings  will  now 
be  gratified,"*  replied  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  "  for  be  assured,  Sir 
Charles  will  not  suffer  them*  to*  ba 
cramped  by  any  retrenchment.'^ 

Miss  Griffiths,  could :  only  answer- 
by;  a  flood  of  tears,,,  whaclv  appeared  to 
relieve   her    overcharged'  grateful 
heart,  while  tha&.o&  Elizabeth  also- 
paid  a  similar  tribute  to  the  power  of 
sympathising:  kindness;    In-  a.  Kttle 
time,  however,  the  former  recovered 
sufficiently  to  express  how  deeply  she 
fek  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby's  kind- 
ness i a  interesting  themselves  in  her 
favor,   and   likewise  the  baronet's 
goodness  in  allotting  her  an  appoint- 
ment 50  much  superior  to  any  service 
she  should  ever  be  able  to  render*  iix 
return.. 
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"  And  now,  madam,!'  continued 
srlie,  "  do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  if 
I  entreat  permission  to  retire.  The 
only  happy  moments  ef  my  life,  since 
I  left  £my  poor  yet  peaceful  home, 
have  I  passed  here,  this  afternoon. — 
But  I  long  to  communicate  the  joyful 
intelligence  of  my  good  fortune,  and 
am  apprehensive  of  being  too  late  for 
the  post.'* 

"  If  no  imperious  necessity  re- 
quires your  immediate  presence  at 
Belvue-Castle,"  said  Mrs.  WU- 
loughby,  "  you.  can  write  your  letters 
here,  Miss  Neville  will  furnish  you 
with,  the  proper  implements;  after 
which  we  shall  be  glad  of  your  com- 
pany to  the:  utmost  extent  of  your 
time." 

"  Nothing,  madam,!'  replied  Mi$s> 
Griffiths,  i 6  can  afford  me  greater  sa- 
tisfaction, as  my  time,  is  my  own,:for.  L 
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am  now  only  an  intruder  at  Belvue- 
Castle." 

"  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  dis- 
patch your  business  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible/' replied  Mrs.  Willoughby:  "in 
the  library  you  will  find  every  thing 
for  the  purpose.  Miss  Neville  will 
conduct  you  thither,  and  prevent  your 
being  interrupted."  ' 

The  young  ladies  immediately 
quitted  the  apartment,  and  soon  after 
the  two  gentlemen  made  their  appear- 
ance, to  whom  Mrs.  Willoughby  re- 
ported the  substance  of  the  conversa— 
tion  during  their  absence. 

Sir  Charles,  for  a  minute  or  two- 
remained  silent  and  in  a  meditating 
posture,  at  length,  addressing  Mr. 
Willoughby*  he  said, — '*  Something 
must  be  done  for  this  poor  brother 
parson  of  your's,  and  it  ought  not  tc* 
be  delayed."    Then  turning  to  Mrs^ 
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)  WilIoughbyy  he  added,  you  woman 
are  fruitful  in  expedients — how  car* 
some  present  relief  be  conveyed  with* 
out  wounding  his  feelings?" 

I  "I    know   no    method  better 

adapted  to  this  purpose,  especially  as 
JS&iss  Griffiths  is  now  writing  to  her 
parents,  than  to  make  her  anticipate 
part  of  her  salary,,  which  she  may  en- 
close and  send  to  them/'  replied  Mrs.. 
Willoughby.  "  I  foresee  some  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  be*  to  coBseat  to 
^his,  but  I  think  I  can  effect  it." 

" Haste  then,"  said  Sir  Charles* 
at   the  same  time  taking  out  hta 

|         pocket  book  and  putting  a  bill  for 

.         fifty  pounds  in  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Wilioughby  was  not  wrong 
in  her  conjecture,  for  she  experienced* 
^  strenuous  opposition — Miss  Grif* 
fiths  being  very  averse  in  appropri- 
ating a  sum  to  which  she  said,  she,  as 
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yet,  had  not  a  shadow  of  claim,  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby  was  at  last  obliged* 
to  wrrte  an  explanatory  epistle,  to  Be 
enclosed  in  Misa  Griffith's  letter,  ia 
which  she-  introduced  herself  to  Mr- 
Griffiths,,  as<  the  wife- of  a  brother 
clergyman,  who,  together  with  hei> 
self,  had'  been-  in  the  first  instance 
much  interested  in  his  daughter's  fat 

vor,  by  the  rector  of  rand  since, 

on  her  own  account.  She  then  com- 
plimented him  on  having  a  child  of 
such  an  exemplary  character,  And  pos* 
eessing  such  abilities  and"  qualifica- 
tions, which,  she  trusted,  would  be 
properly  appreciated  in  ther  family 
where  she  was  now  placed.  She  then 
eoneltided  her  letter  by  delicately 
Begging  pardon  for  the  liberty  she 
had  taken  in  enclosing,  by  Sir  Charles 
and  Miss  Neville's  express  desire,  a. 
portion  of  MissL  Griffiths's  stipend^ 
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which  she  trusted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths would  feel  no  scruple  in  dis- 
bursing for  the  use  of  their  family,  as 
she  assured  them,  that  she  herself 
should  experience  no  qualms  in  be- 
ing similarly  accommodated  by  such 
a  disinterested  and  honorable  family 
as  the  Nevilles. 

This  weighty  business  being  art 
length  settled,  the  ladies  repaired  to 
the  apartment  they  had  quitted,  and 
joined  Sir  Chartes  and  Mr.  Wil- 
Joughby.  To  the  former  Miss  Grif- 
fiths, in  modest  though  faultering 
accents,  endeavoured*  to-  pour  forth 
her  acknowledgments*,  to  which  he 
replied — 

"  There  can  Be  nothing  due  to  a 
man  who.  only  niggardly  puts  out 
money  ta  interest;  for,  does  not, Miss 
Neville  expect  you  to  repay  those 
mighty  obligation?  with  usury,  bj  • 
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your  making  her  as  accomplished  a* 
yourself?" 

A  reply  to  such  a  well  turned 
compliment,  would  have  been  only  to 
fish  for  another;  Miss  Griffiths  was- 
aware  of  this,  she  therefore  bowed 
her  thanks,  and  Sir  Charles,  not  de- 
lighting in   the  incense  of  praise, 
dexterously  contrived  to  change  the m 
conversationi  by  asking  Miss  Neville 
to  give  him  a  little  music,  raj>rder» 
to  shew  what  she  could  do  on  the 
pianoforte;  after  which  Miss  Grif- 
fiths sat  down  to  the  instrument, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tage ef  a  first  display  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  and  her  own  natural  dif- 
*      fidence,  she  gave  the  most  evident  and 
unequivocal  proof  of  her  skill,  taste, 
and  judgment. 
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CHAP.  VIII 


TEhe  evening  passed  much  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  parties,  for  they  were 
mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and 
before 'they  parted,  it  was  stipulated 
•that  Miss  Griffiths  should  be  estab- 
lished -at  the  Manor-House  the  day 
after  that  immediately  following ;  it 
being  understood  that  Lady  Belvue 
-only  required  her  to  notify  being  pro- 
vided with  a  situation,  previous  to  her 
quitting  the  family. 

Soon  after  the  little  domestic 
party  at  th6  Manor-^House  had  broken 
aip,  Lady  Neville*  Miss  Fanny,  and 
Madame  Melange  returned  from  Bel- 
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vue  Castle,  where  there  had  been  a 
large  assemblage  of  amateur  perform- 
ers, joined  with  as  many  vocal  and 
instrumental  hirelings  as  Jthat  part  of 
the  country  could  furnish  ;  for  Lady 
Belvue,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  ex- 
isted only  in  a  crowd,  or  where  she 
was  the  public  theme  -of  the  daily- 
prints.  Unfortunately  for  her  ladyship 
Belvue  Castle  was  situated  amongst 
what  she  called  insipid  sober  quizzes, 
•and  there  was  but  one  poor  plebeian 
weekly  newspaper  to  blazon  her  se- 
lect music  party  on  her  grand  day  1 
This  was  a  serious  hardship  to  one  of 
Lady  Belvue's  celebrity,  though  only- 
endured  for  two  months  in  the  year, 
for  her  ladyship  never  quitted  the 
capital,  while  a  scrap  of  ton  remained, 
her  chariot  and  that  of  her  grace  of 

 -  parading  the  solitary  streets 

long  after  the  swarm  of  fashionables 
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had  taken  their  flight,  as  if  unwilling 
to  quit  the  scene  of  their  departed 
joys- 
Lady  Belvue  and  her  Grace  were 
once  firm  friends,  they  were  now  keen 
oppositionists,  and  scowled  proud  de- 
fiance at  each  other,  whenever  fortune 
placed  them  in  contact ;  for  fashion- 
able coalitions,  as  well  as  political 
ones,  are  .  subject  to  fluctuation,  as  va- 
nity or  interest  predominates. 

Lady  Belvue  and  the  duchess, 
while  professed  dear  and  unal- 
terable friends,  were  at  the  same 
time  rivals — not  in  love,  for  that  was 
a  weakness  their  great  minds  dis* 
claimed.  Fame  was  their  darling 
passion — glory,  that  infatuating  ma- 
nia, that  equally  occupies  the  vast 
souls  of  a  Bonaparte  and  that  of  a 
Belcher,  and  makes  the  one  ambitious 
of  the  name  pf  First  Murderer  of 
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Europe — the  other  of  Prime  Cham- 
pion of  England ! 

But  far  different  were  the  triumphs 
and  rivalry  of  these/two  ladies— it  con- 
sisted in  names  and  numbers  at  their 
splendid  routs,  and  at  homes,  and 
each  thought  it  as  disgraceful  to  be 
left  in  a  minority  on  their  respecti  ve 
night,  as  Bonaparte  would  have  felt 
to  be  beaten  by  a  levy  en  masse — or 
-a  scientific  pugilist  to  be  foiled  by  a 
raw  country  hawbuck. 

For  a  considerable  time  their  run 
of  glory  was  pretty  equal;  one  un- 
fortunate night,  however,  her  grace 
received  a  shock  which  paralized  her 
whole  system,  — a  blood  of  quality 
played-  off  a  hoax  against  her,  by 
which  her  rival  obtained  a  majoiity  of 
near  four  hundred  visitors*  Owing 
to  some  unaccountable  mistake  the 
twto  routs  had  been  fixed  for  the  same 
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iiigkt;  and,  in  addition  to  this  mal 
n  propos  settlement,  the  noble  hooter 
had  taken  infinite  pains  to  circulate 
cards,  setting  forth  that  her  grace's 
assembly  was  unavoidably  postponed 
t»  account  of  her  being  suddenly  af- 
fected with  <the  yellow  jmundice. 

The  Texation  occasioned  by  the 
extreme  thinness  vf  Iter  own  noble 
suite  of  apartments.  Joined  to  the  in* 
telligence  of  the  overflow  in  those  of 
Lady  Belvue,1tad  nearly  realised  the 
Joker's  .report,  for   she  absolutely 
'fretted  herself  sick,  and  became  jaun- 
disced  wkh  enfvy.  This  was  not  a  little 
heightened  the  next  day  on  reading 
-die  frivolity  <  column  of  a  certain 
morning  paper,   where  she  learned 
that  the  spacious  street  in  which  Lady 
Bdvue  resided,  -wg$  the  night  before 
rendered  impassable  ;  and  that  splen- 

VOL*  i.  I 
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did  vehicles,  stage-coaches*  post- 
chaises,  and  market-carts  were  blend- 
ed together  in  one  wild  scene  of  glo- 
rious confusion.  While  painfully  ru- 
minating on  these  scenes  of  triumph* 
and  hazarding  a  number  of  vague 
conjectures  why  her  own  assembly 
was  90  poorly  attended,  a  number  of 
loud  raps  announced  visitors,  but  not> 
any  appeared.  These  alarms  continu- 
ally increasing,  she  pulled  the  bell 
with  some  vehemeude  to  detiiand  the 
cause,  and  was*  told  they  were  occa- 
sioned by  inquiries  coneerning  hen 
health.  "  My  health  I?  exclaimed 
her  grace,  with  astonishment — u  say: 
I  am  very  well ;  and,  do  you  hea*  f 
admit  all  visitors/' 

;  The  business,  however,  was  soon 
unfolded,  for  numbers,  who  had  re- 
ceived excusatory  cards,  and  wera 


expected  the  evening  before,  now 
poured  irv,  and  jointly  confirmed  the 
hoaxer's  triumph. 

Disagreeable  as  it  was  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon,  still  it  afforded  matter 
of  consolation  to  find  that  she  had  not 
been  slighted*  Conjecture,  in  regard 
to  the  authors  of  the  mischief  then 
took  place,  and  various  surmises  werer 
started  on  that  head,  without  the 
company  being  able  to  come  to  any, 
satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  means 
of  making  a  discovery  5  of  whether,  if 
thai  could  be  effected,  the.  law  would 
deem  the  deception  punishable,  as  no 
actual  damage  had  accrued,  or  afty: 
personal  injury  been  sustained. 

"  Tisouiya  venial  trespass,"  6aid 
a  counsellor  learned  in  the  law, 

%c  Pardon  me/'  replied  a  tioble 
pee*,  "  I  do  hold  it  to  be  a  most 
.gross,  scandalous,  wicked,  and  mali- 
1  2 
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cious  libel ;  for,  though  it  was  not  a 
direct  and  immediate  attack  on  fame 
or  character,  it  struck  a  base  and  in- 
sidious oblique  blow  against  beauty, 
by  insinuating  that  it  was  eclipsed  hy 
a  loathsome  di6order~if  this  is  not 
actual  damage  and  personal  injury,  I 
am  very  much  out  in  my  discrimi- 
nation." 

The  opinio^  of  so  sagacious  and 
close  a  reaeoner  as  his  lordship,  was 
as  decisive  here  as  it  had  been  many 
a  time  and  oft  in  a  higher  assembly, 
pone  presumed  to  dissent;  4hey  there- 
fore soon  after  broke  up,  id  order  to 
enjoy  the  dust,  and  shew  themselves 
in  Hyde-Pkrfc. 

No  light  was,  "however,  thrown 
upon  the  business,  and  the  lady  not 
knowing  whom  to  accuse,  fixed  it  on 
Lady  Belvue,  as  being  the  most  in<- 
terested  person.    Suspicion  in  weak 
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and  little  minds,  amounts  to  a  cer-  A 
tainty,  enmity  and  opposition  ensued. 
Their  routs  and  at  homes  were  now 
constantly  fixed  on  the  same  night — 
the  whole  body  of  fashionables  in 
consequence  were  split  into  factions, 
and  becamp,  under  their  distinct 
leaders,  as  famous  as  ever  were  the 
old  Whigs  and  Tories,  or  the  more 
modern  Aristocrats  and  Jacobins. 

It  required  no  little  share  of  po- 
pularity and  address  in  both  these 
rival  candidates  for  ton,  to  preserve  a 
proper  equilibrium  in  regard  to  num- 
bers ;  and  scandal,  which  makes  w 
free  with  the  palace  a*  with  the  pot- 
tage, nofrunfrequently  reported,  that 
undue  influence  as  well  as  improper 
company  was  had  recourse  to  on  both* 
stdfes^  that  one  party  might  not  have 
cause  for  triumph  over  the  other. 

The  balance,,  as  has  been  before 
U 
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observed  in  this  fashionable  contest, 
never  yet  had  preponderated  much  in 
favour  of  either  until  the  unluckv 
hoaxing  night,  and  that  of  course  was 
not  to  be  taken  into  the  general  ac- 
count, though  it  furnished  some  con- 
versation for  those  who  had  not  any 
thing  better  to  talk  of.  It  also  occa- 
sioned a  little  sporting  between  two 
titled  gamesters,  one  of  whom*  offered 
to  tak  e  Lady  Belvue  against  the  field 
for  1000  guineas  I  that  is  to  say,  lie 
wagered  that  sum  in  favour  of  her 
ladyship  having  a  majority  of  visitors 
on  her  next  night  beyond  every  other 
assembly,,  from  the  time  tbe:  bet  was 
made. 

All  the  world,  that  is,  the  fashi- 
onable and  sportijig  workl  of  the 
great  metropolis,  was  now  o«n  the  tip- 
toe of  anxiety  and  expectation.  *  Hopes 
and  fears  alternately  fluctuated  a*  the 
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night  drew  near — bets  ran  high,  and 
both  parties  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  for  and  against.  The  evening 
previous  to  the  decisive  one  arrived— 
'twas  her  grace's  night — every  nerve 
was  strained  by  the  Belvue  opponents, 
and  her  grace  numbered  1096. 

This  was  a  terrific  amount,  but 
neither  Lady  Belvue  nor  her  friends* 
were  driven  to  despair.  The  next 
morning  they  were  stirring  with  the 
lark — hundreds  of  fresh  cards  were 
filled  up,  and  all  the  domestics  of  the 
families  concerned  were  upon  the 
alert,  not  only  to  beat  up  for  volun- 
teers, but  also  to  press  into  the  service 
every  one  that  had  any  pretence  to 
gentility.  . 

The  important  scene  commenced 
—•all  London  was  in  motion  — the 
canaille  gaped  arid  growled  — hun- 
dreds pouredun— but  ^> till  a  great  de- 
1  4 
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fieiei^ey  appeared.    The  evening  ad* 
vat&ced,,  yet  the  returns  were  slow — 
odds  offered  in  favour  of  her  grace, 
but  no  spirit  or  sporting  on  the  Bel^ 
vue  side,,  with  whom  a  general  alarm, 
began  to  prevail.    However,  on  exa- 
mining-the  lists  and  comparing  them 
with  the  assembled  personages,  it  was. 
discovered  that  a  great  number  of  the 
sure  cards  were  not  yet  arrived ;  hope 
therefore  began  to  revive — this  wa» 
in  another  hour  increased  to  exulta- 
tion, for  in  that  space,  the  Belvuea 
counted  1065,  and  even  betting  agairt 
took  place.    A  blank  of  some  con- 
tinuance now  turned  all  to  despond- 
ence:— when  lo !   twenty-seven  well- 
dressed  figures,  whom  nobody  knew + 
gave  fcesh  confidence.    Five  were  yet 
requisite  to  insure  victory,  a  number 
which  would  have  been  accounted  in- 
significant and  Sriflang  on  many  occa- 


sxbns,  but  not  so-  when  wanted 
farm  a  majority,  in  order  to  gam  an 
important  qjuestionr  or  to  win  a  w&~ 
gerl 

A  dreadful  suspense  now  pervaded, 
for  every  nerve  had  been  strained,  and 
every  apparent  resourse  exhausted*. 
The  nohle  better  was  chop-fallen,  and 
Lady  Belvue-  dismayed — one  antici- 
pating loss  of  money,  the  other  that 
of  her  long  enjoyed  celebrity.  Tit 
this  dilemma  they  stepped  into  the 
tea  room  to  hold  a  privy  council,  at 
which  their joint  friend,  Lady  Bel- 
meV  maitre  d'hotel  was  summoned 
to  assist. 

44  A  pretty  business  this,**  said  h» 
Iwdship;*' 

^  Very,"  replied*  Lady  Belvue, 
This  was  a  scheme  of  your  lady ~ 
ship's — what  a  stupid  dog  T  was  to  be 
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drawn  in  ! — Sunday  too  is  settling  day 
with  the  club— Blackerley  mjust  be 
J>aid- — you  knftw  there  is  no  credit  for 
debts  of  honour  Vr 

"  Too  true !  —  what  is  to  be 
doner 

u  Your  ladyship  must  have  your 
part,  five  hundred,  ready — there  is  na 
alternative  P* 

u  Impossible ! — you  must  advance 
for  me  V9 

"Me  lob  no,  can't,  'pon  honour  L 
Have  fifteen  thousand  of  the  meeting 
account  to  make  up*  beside  other^— **. 

u  My  dear  reputation  will  be 
gone  for  ever !" 

u  Don't  let  that  make  yon  uneasyy 
your  ladyship  will  find  friends  tokeepr 
you  in  countenance." 

"  Yes,  and  to  insult  my  distress^ 
as  you  dd!— Duval*"  continued  her: 
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ladyship,  speaking  to  her  maitre  cKho- 
tel;    "  Are  you  sure  all  my  friendA 

are  come  }"  , 

"  O  yes,  my  lady,"  replied  Duval, 
"  and  itoore  than  all,  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  were  mine  your  lady- 
ship knows  " 

"  And  hare  you  exhausted  alt 
your  friends,  Mr.  Duval  I"  said  his 
lordship. 

"  Quite  .  worn  them  out,.  My 
lord,,  have  not  a  friend  left" 

*  To  he  lurched  only  for  five ! — 
How  unfprtunate !"  .  exclaimed  her 
ladyship. 

"  Cursedly  so  Vr  returned  hi* 
lorcjship* . 

**- 1  would  give  fifty  guineas  for 
five  more!"  $aid  Lady  Belvuc- 

"rAnd  I  fifty  also!"  replied  his 
lordship,  and  that  is  twenty  guineas 
ahead!* 
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44  Is  my  lkdy  gad  yoqr  hardship 
earnest  ?"  inquired  Ehivai  eagerly. 
"  Serious  !"  returned  he*  lady- 
ship. 

"  Ton  honour  ?  V  eehoed  the  pe*r. 

«  It  shall  be  done  then !"  saicT 
44  Duval ;  44  but  your  ladyship  must 
put  mm  iii  possession  of  your  ^rdrobe 
for  a  short  spate.'9 

44  Aye,  aye,  any  thing !  but  pi*-- 
thee  dkpatch  I  and,  do  you  hear  ?  be 
sure  to  tell  my  woman-  the  clothes  art- 
only  to  dress  some  people  out  for  a. 
frolic  to  entertain  the  company," 

44  Never  fear  mer  my  lady,.  Flfc 
manage  the  business  devertyJ* 

44  That's  a  notable  rascal  of  yourrs, 
LadyBelVue^ 

44  O  ye$,  the  ffclfow  has  abilities  ; 
but  suppose  your  opponent,  my  Iord^ 
should  smoke  the  bad  votfes,  and  de- 
mand a  scrutiny  V\ 


"Why  then  we  must  have  re- 
bourse  to  &  method  oftei>  made  use.  of 
on  rifnilar  occasions." 

"  Explain:*  • 

"Dash  thrdugh  thick  and  thin  !** 
Mis  Hardship  and  Lady  Belvw 
now  joined1  the  company,  and  soon 
after  fite  wfelfctfressed  femalerentered^ 
one  of  these  personages  being  in  very 
fact,  no  lesrthan^-tMadame  Mtelange* 
herself  X 

This  was  Madame  Melangefs  first 
introduction  to  Ladfy  Belvue,  to  whom* 
she  was  passed  as-  the  wid6w  of  an 
emigrant,,  #ho  had  lost  his  fortune 
fey  the  French  devolution. 

Madame  Melange,  it  has  beer*  be* 
fore  6bfcerVed,  was  pleasing  in  her 
person,  "her  manners  were .  also  insi- 
nuating and  prepossessing,  and  she 
eminently   possessed  qualifications 


particularly  calculated  to  please"  the 
gay  and  unreflective  mind;  it  wa* 
only  requisite,  therefore, ,  for  such  a 
personage  to  catch   £ia,4/v  B^lvue's 
attention  in  the'  first  iostftnce^  and  to 
gain  an  opportunity  Qf  tf^ity  ting- her 
shewy  abilities.  This  sjua  Ifad  the  ad- 
dfej^  to  effect by  Qbtajaipg  ^a  private 
interview,  in  which  she, did  ttat  fail  ta 
paint,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  Upr 
fall  from  opulence,  and  her  wHh/to* 
avail  herself  t*f  ,thos§  taints  which 
heretofore , were  pnly  opnducrve  ta  the: 
amusement  o£  herself }  apcj  friei^^r*. 
lyady  Belvue  wa*.  Bot  defiant  in 
good  nature^  and  wa^.inc%ejd;to:  hu- 
inanity,  whep  it  waa  not  -too  .trpuhle- 
some  and  expensive,  by^  iot^^eringK 
with:  her  pleasurable  j^spi^s,  jpyfcajf-y 
fecting  her  purse;  added  to  this,  her 
ladyship  had  been  recently  obliged  tot 
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herr  and  sound  policy  directed  some 
return  in  order  to  insure  secresy. 

The  reward  she  meditated  to  be* 
stow,  would  also  ultimately  prove  a 
family  benefit. — L^dy  Belvue  had  se- 
veral daughters,  and  notwithstanding 
her  turn  for  dissipation  was  in  fact  a 
very  provident  mother  j  for  aware  that 
their  fortunes  would  be  slender,  she 
assiduously  laboured  that  no  exterior 
equivalent  should  be  wanting  to  shew 
them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  in  or* 
der  to  procure  splendid  matches  at  a 
proper  period. 

Madame  Melange  appeared  to  lier 
ladyship  the  exact  model  from  which 
all  captivating  perfection  might  be 
formed;  a  proposition  was  therefore 
made  in  form,  and  accepted. — In  due 
time  the  graces  were  acquired,  and 
Madame  Melange  having  thus  proved 
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her  abilities,  was  honorably  dismissed*,, 
by  being  recommended  into  the  Ne- 
ville  family,  where,  in  a  short  space, 
she  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
Miss  Griffiths,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find,  she  was  notr  engaged  v» 
a  Sub  but  as  her  equaL 
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CHAP.  IX. 


In  a  few  days  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby  received  letters  expressive  of 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  from  Mr* 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  as  did  also  Sir 
Charles;  and  the  latter,  having  settled 
all  business  relative  to  his  mother's 
property,  and  the  weighty  concern  of 
the  education  of  his  wards  being  now 
provided  for,  the  baronet  next  turned 
his  thoughts  to  what  he  deemed  less 
material,  the  inspection  of  his  own 
estates.  During  his  absence  on  this 
occasion,  he  delegated  his  authority 
to  Mr.  Willoughby,  leaving  him  loll 
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power  to  check  or  restrain  any  impro- 
priety, or  innovation,  should  such  be 
attempted ;  a  precaution  that  was 
found  not  only  prudent  but  absolutely 
necessary,  as  Ladpr  Neville  and  her 
favorite,  Madame  Melange,  seemecf 
thoroughly  disposed  to  destroy  the 
regular  routine  established  by  Sir 
Charles  at  the  Manbr-Hoass,  and  t& 
substitute  one  of  disorder  and  confu- 
sion. Among  other  alterations  which 
were  attempted,  was  an  effort  ^re- 
move Miss  Fanny  entirely  from  the 
benefit  of  Miss  Griffiths' s  instructions, 
and  confide  her  totally  to  Madame 
Melange*  Mr*  Wiliougbby,  though 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation,  m  which  he  was 
placed,  and  predetermined  to,act:witb 
all  due  delicacy,  as.  far  as.  was  .conso- 
nant with  rectkiule,  yek  fopad  this* 
was  one  of  the  points,  not  ;tb  bacons 
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ceded,  he  therefore  thought  it  best 
to  put  a  decided  negative  on  the  bu- 
siness at  once;  though  he  knew  by 
so  doing  he  should  draw  down*  upon 
himself  the  enmity  of  Lady  Neville* 
Madame  Melange,  and  Miss  Fanny, 
together  with  the  severe  animadver- 
sions and  censure  of  all  those  wha 
look  no  further  into  things  than  the 
mere  surface* 

Firm,  and  conscious  of  the  in- 
tegrity which  directed  the  action,  the 
undeserved  dislike  of  the  one  party 
gave  him  no  pain,  and  the  unjust 
slander  of  the  other  he  treated  with 
the  contempt  it  merited  ;  and  by  his 
succeeding  conduct  convinced  both 
that  he  neither  deserved  the  name  of 
a  busy  meddler,  nor  the  no  less  trou- 
blesome one  of  a  mere  oppositionist, 

Hadl  the  rector  been  indeed  at  a 
loss  lor  matter  to  ground  a  claim  top 
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either  title,  Lady  Neville  would  sootr 
have  furnished  him  with  sufficient 
materials,  for  the  general  had.  scarcely 
turned  his  back  oa  the  Manor-House 
before  she  began  to  make  preparations 
for  an  assembly,  on  so  brilliant  and. 
extensive  a  scale  as  had  never  been 
witnessed  itt  that  part  ef  the  country. 
Mr.  Willoughby  saw  the  glaring  vac** 
propriety  and  indelicacy  of  such  a 
procedure,  so  recently  after  Lady- 
Joan's  decease,  but  knowing  that  no 
%  scandal  could  attach  to  either  Sir 
Charles  or  Miss.  Neville  on  the  occa- 
sion, it  met  with  no  opposition  from, 
him,  though  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  expense  must  ultimately  fall  oit 
the  family  establishment ;  a  consider- 
ation which  he  knew  would  not  have 
any  weight  with  Elizabeth  or  her 
uncle,  who  would  only  find  them— 
selves  aggrieved  by  the  want  of  feeL» 
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ing  in  Lady  Neville,  and  her  dis- 
respect to  tKe  memory  of  one  they  had 
ao  tenderly  loved. 

But  fashion  and  tort  have  nothing 
to  do  with*  feeling,  though  sometimes* 
among  the  less  hardened,  a  innd  of 
substitute,  called  etiquette,  is  intro- 
duced to  save  appearances,  and  to  de* 
teemine  the  different  periods  of  sor- 
row and  Teclusedness.  On  thie  parti- 
cular occasion  Lady  Belvue  was  the 
oracle  who  pronounced  decisively— 
That  Lady  Joan  being  only  the  mo* 
ther  to  her  deeewsed  husband,  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  Lady 
Neville  to  refrain  from  a  little  oheerftrL 
society."  * 

Lady  Belvue,  in  the  hurry  of  the ' 
moment, 1  had    forgotten   that  'the 
mansion  appropriated  to  the  scene  of 
gaiety  had  been  that  belonging  to  die 
mother  <rf  Lady  Neville's  husband, 
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had  been  by  her  bequfeathedtoLady 
Neville's  daughter,    and   that  the- 
daughter  resided  on  the  very  spot  so 
recently  a. ,  house  of  mourning-*— so 
speedily  to  become  a  house  of  joy* 

j  In  feet,  Lady,  Belvue  caring  very . 
little  for  appearances  herself,  was  leas 
solicitous  how  they  operated  in  regard 
to  another;  she  had  been  a  beauty  in 
h$r  youth,  and  report  said,  not  a- 
crueL  one. — rLong  used  to  admiration, , 
and  to  be  talked  of,  she  could  not  • 
bear,  even  in  her  wane,  to  be  disre-*  ■ 
gardcdi,  atid  preferred  even  to  be  the 
theme  of  &  dubious  fame,  than  to  be 
lost  and  buried  iu  oblivions  silence. 
But  who  shall  dare  to  arraign,  if  the* 
he&d  of  the  houee  tfiqrmqrs  t  not,  and 
exalted  power  itselfi  si&ultd  encou- 
ragement! 

Lord  and  Lady  Belvue  \?ere  whai  > 
the  world  te*ttied  A  monstrdus  happy 


{wuple,  no  domestic  broils  ever  dis-» 
turbed  their  internal  quiet,  they  m^t 
ki  courtesy,  and  separated  with  smiles } 
distracting  doubts  and  jarring  jea- 
lousies were  unknown  to  £ith*r,  for' 
*ach  folio  wed  their  own  pursuits  and 
were  too  well  bred  to  scrutinize  into 
their  nature  and  tendency;  making 
no  complaints  thenisdvee,  it  was  con- 
trary to  etiquette  for  the  world  to  be 
impertinently  iastidioiis,  arid  therefore 
Lord  and  Lady  Belvue  were  received, 
courted;  and  caressed  in  every  circle. 

Lady  Neville  having  been  abroad 
so  many  .years,  rwas  in  a1  manner  lost 
to  the  fashionable  world ;  Lady  Belvue 
was,  therefore,  a  valuable  acquisition* 
whose  acquaintance  she  forthwith 
courted  most  assiduously,  nor  diet  she- 
find  her  at  all  averse  to  mctet  those* 
advances*  Lady  Belvue,  in  the  midst 
of  dissipation,  had  an  eye  to  business; 
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Lady  Kfevilk  wlas  a  jointured  widow, 
and,  ,a& .  she  supposed, .  ariQh*  aaA  on 
that  ascinint  give  was  set  *k*wa  as  a 
u*oat  vaWabJe  addition  to  Lady  Bel- 
vne's  winter  card  f>af  ties,  where,  in- 
deed* wsremany  letm  rooks,  z.xi& 
felt  few  fat  pigeons.  4 

The  two  Ifed&s  toow  became  in- 
saparabl«,^nd  th^^Marior-Hotoe,  from 
a  tsober  residence,  became  the  mast- 
slon  of  racket  and  confusion,  for 
scarce  a  day  passed  without  a  swarm 
<of  visitants  being  intradaded  by  Lady 
JJel  vue ;  among  whbiri ,  besides  those 
of  her  own  elegant  though  hoyden 
daughters,  was  her  ladyship's  constant 
cieisbeo,  Lord  Charles  Hazard,  who 
commonly  was  a  guest  at  JBelvue-- 
Caistlie,  the  short  apace  the  noble: 
owners  honored  it  with  Ahoir  pre- 
sence. This  accomplished  personage, 
the  identical  better  at  lier  ladyship's 
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assembly,  though  at  this  period  only 
in  the  prime  of  life,  had  been  long 
^celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gaming 
and  gallantry,  nor  was  he  less  famed 
as  a  man  of  strict  honor,  for  no  one 
paid  his  bets  with  more  exactness* 
Nay,  having  once  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  to  engage  the  affections  of 
his  friend's  wife,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  give  him  satisfaction  for  the  injury; 
and,  that  neither  party  should  have 
cause  of  complaint,  he  afterwards 
married  the  fair  repudiated  offender, 
,and  thereby  gave  her  the  satisfaction 
of  again  having  it  in  her  power  to  fa- 
;vor  another  gallant. 

Mr.  Willoughby  not  being  a 
Jbeau,  nor  a  man  of  modern  honor, 
found  himself  rather  at  a  loss,  some- 
•times,  during  the  absence  of  Sir 
^  Charles,  to  keep  within  due  bounds 
the  free  and  easy  manners  of  the  nu- 
vol.  i.  s  k 
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merous  comers  and  goers,  of  both 
sexes,  who  not  confining  their  polite 
attentions  to  Lady  Neville,  were,  1>y 
her  ladyship's  connivance,  making 
frequent  inroads  into  the  apartments 
appropriated  for  study ;  the  pretence 
being  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
heiress  of  the  Manor-House,  and  *to 
see  charming  Miss  Fanny,  though  4he 
real  motive  was  to  interrupt  pursuits 
so  disagreeable  to  the  latter,  ^and  to 
queer  the  parson  and  the  Sub,  that 
being  the  name  Miss  Griffiths  was 
still  known  by,  when  spoken  .of  .by 
Lady  Neville,  JLady  Belvue,  Madame 
Melange,  and  the  train  of  fashionable 
visitors  at  the  Manor-House. 

These  innovations  were  very  -dis- 
agreeable to  Elizabeth,  who,  unused 
to  a  life  of  dissipation,  could  not  help 
drawing  .comparisons  between  the 
past  and  ^present,  not  very  favorable 
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to  the  authors  of  the  existing  system ; 
nor  were  the  young  ladies  of  the  Bel- 
vue  family  higher  in  her  estimation,  lor 
though  *hey  were  troublesomely  offi- 
cious in  <!heir  visits  and  advances  to 
an  intimacy,  still  Miss  Neville  held 
hack  with  a  degree  of  frigidity  that 
would  have  disgusted  and  repelled 
any  other  than  the  most  determined 
and  best  bred — -I  mean  the  best 
trained  girls  alive. 

This  benefit,  or,  as  some  would 
call  it,  maleftt,  they  had  profited  by 
to  such  a  superlative  degree  of  emi- 
nence, that,  like  Cervante's  fencer,  in 
Don  Quixotte, — "  Nature  was  com- 
pletely foiled  by  art,  and  God's  best 
.gift  rendered  ineffectual." . 

In  vain  had  these  fashionable 
belles,  and  their  mamma,  exerted 
every  art  to  draw  Miss  Neville  from 
her  strong  hold/  as  they  called  the 
k  2 
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Manor-House,  and  to  allure  her  to 
the  castle,  but  neither  the  shaft  of 
ridicule,  nor  the  incitement  of  plea- 
sure could  prevail,  though  backed  by 
the  auxiliary  command  of  Lady  Ne- 
ville. To  these  inforcements  she  calm- 
ly  pleaded  the  respect  she  held  to.  her 
grandmother «  memory,  which  must 
of  itself  prevent  her  as  yet  from  par- 
taking of  any  pleasure ;  added  to 
this,  she  likewise  opposed  the  duty 
she  owed  her  guardian,  which  would 
not  permit  her,  ia  his  absence,  to 
make  visits  that  had  not  received  his 
sanction.  * 

The  firmness  of  Elizabeth,  which 
Lady  Neville  termed  wilful  obstinacy, 
took  away  a  great  deal  of  the  odium 
which  Mr.  Willoughby  would  have 
incurred  by  a  direct  refusal  for  Misa 
Neville  to  join  every  party,  though 
he  did  not  fail  of  meeting  some  een- 
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sure,  the  whole  junto'  supposing  that, 
at  least,  she  was  influenced  by  his 
advice.  But  however  right  they  might 
be  in  their  conjectures,  the  conduct  of 
Miss  Neville  and  Mr.  Willoughby 
was  no  less  prudent,  as  Lady  Belvue's 
eompeers,  were  not  always  altogether 
exemplary  or  strictly  moral ;  for  ih  ad*- 
dition  to  a  fashionable  latitude  of 
conversation  and  manners,  that  lady 
had  not  unfrequently  in  her  train  an* 
assemblage  of  impoverished  libertines, 
who  were  ever  upon  the  alert'  to  fall 
violently  in  love  with  a  credulous  fe- 
male of  gpod  fortune— and  Lady  Bel- 
vue  had  so -much  charity  in  her  na- 
ture towards  the  distressed  gamester,, 
and  so  great  a  desire,  in  such  a  case, 
of  doing  as  she  would  be  done  unto, 
that  it  might  reasonably  be  presumed 
she  would  not  fail  to  lend  her  assist- 
k3 
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ance  to  the  furtherance  of  sueh  bene- 
volent motives. 

At  length  Lady  Neville's  great 
night  arrived,  and  a  tolerable  large 
party  were  assembled,  consisting 
chiefly  of  those  whom  Lady  Belvue 
particularized  by  the  name  of  her 
friends;  but  those  who  had  been  such 
in  reality  to  Lady  Joan,  being  dis- 
gusted by  the  disrespect  to  her  me- 
mory, sent  their  cards  of  excuse. 

Some  spirited  altercation  took 
place  on  this  occasion,  between  Mr. 
Willoughby  and  Lady  Neville,  her 
ladyship  insisting  on  Miss  Neville's 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  command  Mr.  Willoughby  op- 
posed by  reason  and  etiquette,  the 
former  brought  forward  Miss  Neville's, 
disinclination  — disrespect  to  Lady 
Joan's  memory  and  Sir  Charles's  dis- 
pleasure; the  latter,  the  impropriety 
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of  Mibs  Neville  appearing  in  public 
before  sbe  had  been  presented.  Lady 
Belvue,  who  seemed  much  interested 
in  carrying  this  point,  seconded  her 
friend,  by  asserting,  that  as  this  as- 
sembly was  not  in  the  capital,  Miss 
NevilleV  appeslrance  could    not  be 
considered  as  a  deviation  from  estab- 
lished custom; — but  neither  argu- 
ment nor  command  prevailed  against 
what  prudence  dictated  to  be  wrong,, 
so,  while  dissipation  held  her  court, 
in  the  ample  apartments,  of.  the  Ma- 
nor-House, one.  small  corner  afforded 
a  peaceful  retreat  for-  calm  and  social 
con vei  se, .  where  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
laughby,  their  two*  sons, ,  Miss  Ne- 
ville,, and  Miss  Griffiths  ^enjoyed  hap* 
piness  in  a  less  fashionable  style*  but 
infinitely,  more  to  their  satisfaction 
than  if  seated  at  crouded  card  tables, 
or  listening  to  fulsome  compliments* 
k4 
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While  folly,  pleasure,  friendship, 
and  improvement  occupied  the  dif- 
ferent residents  at  the  Mafcor- House, 
Sir  Charles  was  no  less  engaged  witlv 
his  tenants,,  the  generality  of  whom 
he  found  to  be  a  different  order  of 
beings  to  those  he  had  formed  an 
idea  of.— He  had  had  less  communi- 
cation with  farmers  than  with  any 
other  class  of  mortals,  and  had  sup- 
posed them  mert  agriculturalists,  but 
was  surprised  to  find  them  turned  into, 
opulent  esquires,  and"  lte£n  and  avarr^ 
cious  speculators  of  every  article  ne- 
cessary for  the  sustenance  of  the  hu- 
man species— that  their  fiat,  and  nota 
the  seasons,  nor  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence, made  the  markets  more  or 
less  abundant,  and  that  they  had  the 
art  to  counteract  or  evade  even  the 
penal  statutes  made  for  their  better, 
supply. 
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Sir  Charles  in  this  excursion  was 
accompanied  by  his- land  steward,  a 
man  of   strict  integrity,   to'  whose 
judgment  was  left'the  fixing  of  new 
rents  on  a  renewal  of  expired  leases, 
many  of  which  had  lately  fSlfen  in.  — - 
Though  eager  to  retain  their  lands, 
from  the  possession  of  which  many  of 
them  had  for  years  cleared  a  profit  of 
two  hundred  per  cent,  yet  all  objected* 
to  an  increase  of  rent ;  and  several  of- 
fered considerable  bribes  to  the  agent, 
for  his  interest  with  the  baronet  in 
their  favor,  to  gain  a  renewal  of  tKefr 
lease&at  the  original  rent.  .  Shocked, 
and  offended  at  suchu  proposals  the 
agent  did  not  fail   to*  acquaint  Sir 
Charles  with  their  meanness,  and*  at 
the  sama  time  begged  his  acquis 
eseence  to  a  plan  he  proposed  bv 
way  of  retaliation,  which  was  to  in- 
form them  their  landlord  had  not  the 
&  5w 
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least  objection  to  thehr  terms,  provided 
they  would,  on  their  part,  enter  into 
an  especial  covenant  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  at  the  same  price 
each  article  bore  in  the  market  at  the 
period  their  former  leases  were  signed. 
This  expedient  received  the  ge- 
'  neral's  hearty  concurrence,  and  was 
immediately  put  in  practice ;  it  willr- 
perhaps,  be  needless  to*  add,  that  not 
one  chose  to  subscribe  to  these  con- 
ditions, but  accepted  those  moderate 
ones  previously  proposed  without  any 
further  demur  -or  hesitation. 

Sir  Charles  having  finished  all 
transactions  relative  to  his  estates,,  re- 
paired to  London,  to  settle  some  con~ 
cerns  with  the  agent  to  his  regiment. 
He  had,  previous  to  his  quitting  the 
Manor-House,  made  arrangements* 
for  fulfilling  his  promise  respecting^ 
Charles  Willoughby  ;  that  matter  he 
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fbtind  completed,  and  returned  from 
his  visit  to  the  War-Office  with.au 
ensign's  commission  in  his  pocket. : 

Sir  Charles  had  yet  other  business 
in  the  capital — a  number  c*f  years  had 
passed  since  the  death  of  his  beloved 
Mary,  and  his  violent  grief  was  sof- 
tened by  the  lenient  hand  of  time  into 
a  silent  regret  and  placid  remem- 
brance. The  pride  and  pomp  of  war- 
fare  had  lost  their  charms— with  an 
abundant  increase  of  fortune  nu- 
merous opportunities  of  doing  good 
and  benefit  tin  2:  his  fellow  creatures 
occurrecL~He  therefore  resolved  to 
quit  active  service  in  the  tented  field* 
and  devote  himself  to  the  no  less  use- 
ful purposes  of  active  retirement  at 
home. 

By  this  resolve  Sir  Charles  did  not 
mean  to  turn  rustic^  ju>r  to*  confine 
himself  to  one  individual' spot— it  was 
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remain  in  his  family;  J  yet,  to  bid  the- 
widow,  and  mother  of  his  brother's 
children  quit  it  was  impossible.  To 
allow  them  an*  establishment  under 
her  guidance,  would  be  to  accelerate 
their  ruin — eveii  Mr.  Willoughby 
could  not  advise  him  how  to  act  \tt  \ 
this  dilemma. 

The  day  after  Sir  Charles's  ar*> 
rival,  Lady  Neville  and  Miss  Fanny 
being  engaged  all  day*  in' a.  pleasur- 
able excursion,  Madame  Melange  be- 
ing also  of  the  party,.  Mr.  and  Mrs-- 
Willoughby  and  their  two  sons, dined 
at  the  Manor- House when  the  cloth 
was  remove^  and  the  servants  with- 
drawn, Sir  Charles,  in  general  terms* 
gave  his-  friends  an  account  of  hia  ex* 
curs  ion  to  his  estates,  and  his  adven- 
tures with  his  tenants;—"  and  now," 
continued  he,  "  having  done  with  bu- 
siness, at  lea$t,  \  hope,  for  some  time* 
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I  am  going  to  commence  a  man  of 
pleasure,  and  to  exhibit  myself  amon<£ 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  folly,  for 
which  purpose  I  have  taken  a  house 
in  the  metropolis.    I  perceive  a  smile 
©f  incredulity,  as  doubting  this  to  be 
my  ostensible  motive, — listen  then  to 
my  real  sentiments ; — at  this  period  of 
privation  and  distress,  which  affects 
at  least  three  parts  of  the  community> 
it  particularly  is  the  duty  of  the  opu- 
lent not   to  hoard  and  accumulate 
what  Providence  has  bestowed  for 
more  worthy  and  benevolent  purposes; 
and  I  know  no  means  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  benefit   the  public,  as  for 
men  of  large  fortune  to   keep  up 
establishments  suitable  to  their  in- 
come.   Independent  of  this  principle, 
I  have  another  reason  for  breaking 
the  bonds  of  obscurity;  Miss  Neville 
has  hitherto  lived  in  retirement,  where 
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she  indfeed  had  every  attention  which 
Lady  Joan,  at  her  advanced  age,  could 
bestow — but  my  mother  kept  no  com- 
pany, and*  Elizabeth,  though  pos-r 
sessing  every  amiable  quality,    is  a 
complete  stranger  to  the  world  and 
its  forms ;  she  now  approaches  an  age 
when  the  manners  and  habits  become 
fixed  by  observation,  study,  and  con- 
verse, thfe  opportunities  for  which  do. 
not  occur,  to  such  advantage,,  in  any 
other  place  than  the.  capital,  wherec 
not  only  first  rate  instructors,  but  also- 
select  and  polite  parties  are  daily  to 
be  found.    The  time  will  soon  arrive 
too,  when  it  is  customary  for  young 
ladies  of  Miss  Neville's  age  to  make  * 
their  public  debut  into  life,  and  I 
must  provide  fbr  the  occasion  some 
immaculate  female^  descended,  from 
the  great  Waltheof,  under  whose  aus- 
pices she  may  be  launched  into  public 
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notice ;  for  I  do  not  choose  that  fri- 
volity column  shall  announce,  that 
'  on  such  a  day,  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
'  complished  Miss  Neville,  descended 
€  from  William  the  ConquerorV  ad* 
'  miral,  was  presented,  hy  a  character 
c  protected  from  public  censure,  by 
r  courtly  etiquette  only." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  per- 
fectly agreed  in  the  propriety  of  Sir 
Charles's  arrangements^,  and  Miss. 
Neville  thanked  her  uncle  for  his^ 
care  and  attention ;  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced so  much  calm  content  m 
the  country,  that,  with  his  consent^ 
she  had  no  wish  to  change  the  scene 
for  onfcshe^  had  not  experienced,  and. 
which  upon  trial,  might  not  prove 
so  much  to  her  satisfaction, 

"  This  is  the  first  time,  my  dear 
Elizabeth,'*  said  Sir  Charles,  «  that 
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I  ever  heard  a  young  female  wish  to- 
decline  a  life  of  gaiety  and  shew, 
for  such  a  residence  in  Eondon  must* 
prove,  when  compared  with  the  uni- 
form routine  of  the  country.  But  my  - 
niece  must,  consider,  that  though  in- 
dependent,, we  are  not  to  live  for> 
ourselves  alone.  Heaven  has  blessed* 
you-  with  a  large  fortune; — you  may 
hereafter  have  other  duties  to  fulfil, 
that  will  require  knowledge  and"abi~ 
lities  superior  to  what  can  be  acquired* 
in  a  dull  and  monotonous  existence 
should  such:  be  the . case,  . a?nd  you  fincL 
yourself  unequal,  to-the  task,  or  everv 
deficient  in  what  you  see  others  have, 
attained would  you  not  deplore  your* 
own  neglect, .  and  the  too  easy  acquis 
escence  of  those,  who  had  the  impor- 
tant charge  of  directing  your  inexpe^ 
fenced  youth  to  pursuits  which -are 
never  justly  appretiated  until  the  want! 
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of  theov  are  severely  felt?  but  we 
will  now  put  an  end  to  this  subject 
and  enter  upon  a  new  one.  Your 
my  friends,  particularly  my  godson 
and  namesake  here,"  continued  Sir 
Charles,  addressing  the  Willoughbys,. 
"  have  doubtless  thought  me  remiss 
and  unmindful  of  my  promise,  which,, 
I  assure  you,.  I  have  never  lost  sight 
of.    I  now  produce  Charles's  com* 
mission,    which   would  have,  beeir 
forthcoming  sooner,  but  that  I  wished- 
him  to  commence  his  military  career 
under  favourable,  auspices.    The  co- 
lonel and  several  of  the  officers  of  the. 
regwnent  to  which  he  is  appointed*, 
are  my  particular  friends,  and  will 
render  him.  every  service   in  their 
power/* 

The  eyes  of  Charles  w?re  bright- 
ened into  an  uncommon  degree  of 
animation,  as  the  baronet  cast  the  in- 
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strument  of  his  promotion  on  the* 
table,  and  he  tendered"  his  acknow- 
ledgments with  grateful  fervor.  Mr* 
Willoughby  also  made  his  friend  a, 
similar  return,  while  his  wife  dropped 
a  silent  tear  and  bowed  her  thanks^ 
which  Sir  Charles  perceiving,  said, 
u  Come,  my  dear  madam,   let  not* 
melancholy  cloud  your  son's  com- 
mencement of  his  new  profession- — 
Willoughby,  fill  bumpers  rounds  antk 
let  us  drink  success  to  tfie  new  sol- 
dier !    but  first  let  him  receive  his 
commission  in  due  form,  for  as  knights 
ef  old  were  wont  to  be  armecFfbr  chi- 
ralrous  deeds  by  the  hands  of  the  fair,  , 
in  like  manner  let  the  peerless  Eliza- 
beth  present  the  credentials  which 
I  trust  will  lead  to  fame  and  glory.5.* 

Sir   Charles  then  rose  from  his- 
©Hair,  and  putting  the  commission 
into  Miss  Neville's  hand,  led  her  to- 
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uards  Charles,  who,  rising  at  the, 
same  time,  and  advancing,  met  iier 
half  way,  when  gallantly  putting  one 
knee  to  the  ground,  he  received  the 
proffered  instrument,  and  respectfully 
touched  the  out-stretched  hand  with 
his  lips  at  the  same  time,  while  she 
pronounced,  "  Be  brave,  fortunate, 
and  happy  V9 

Charles  immediately  arose  and 
bowed  to  Miss  Neville  and  his  pattern, 
— "  Deign,"  said  he,  "  to  accept  my 
warmest  thanks,  my  gratitude! — I 
humbly  trust,,  the  day  in^which  I  have 
"been  so  highly  honoured  will  pro*fc 
auspicious,  and.  be  the  prelude  to 
many  fortunate  -and  h$ppy  ones. 
Should  I  ever  prove  unworthy,  the  re- 
membrance yof  these  favours  which  I 
have  now  received  will  be  my  greatest 
punishment;  for  never  could  I  bring 
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myself  to  look  this  revered  and  ho  - 
noured  circle  in  theface.** 

Success  to  the  new  soldier  ^was  now 
drank,  as  proposed  by  Sir  Charles, 
and  Mrs.  Willoughby  "having  -reco- 
vered from  her  first  surprize,  and  "be- 
ing likewise  informed  that  the  regi- 
ment to  which  her -son  belonged,  was 
not  expected  to  be  sent  very  soon  oa 
foreign  service,  she  became  tranquil, 
and  appeared  to  take  a  'lively  interest 
in  the  friendly  conviviality  -of  the 
evening,  But  Aough  Charles  was 
not  immediately  to  leav,e  the  li«g- 
dom,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  join 
his  regiment  in  order  to  pay  his  res- 
pects to  his  colonel  and  brother  offi- 
cers, who  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  in  the  capital  too  that 
he  would  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  qualifying  himself  for  his  new  pro- 
fession.   These  matters  being  indis- 
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^ensibly  necessary,  Sir  Charles  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
-that  they  should  accompany  his  fa- 
mily to  totfn,  and  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  his  new  house,  saying,  *hat 
he  meant  very  soonvio  quit  ike  coun- 
try for  the  season ;  and  as  Henry  was 
about  to  return  to  the  University, 
prior  to  his  entering  into  holy  orders, 
he  thought  they  -would  find  them- 
selves particularly  dull  after  the 
^departure  of  their  two  sons,  having 
never  separated  from  both  at  the 
«ame  period. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  appeared  great- 
ly pleased  at  the  proposal,  but  the 
rector  started  a  difficulty  on  his  own 
part,  on  account  of  leaving  his  pa- 
rishioners unprovided  with  a  pastor. 
"  This,  however,"  continued  he, 
need  not  break  in  upon  your  plan, 
for  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  provide 
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hand,  yet  if  it  better  suited  his  con- 
venience or  wishes,  he  might  remain 
with  his  friends  some  weeks  longer. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  Miss  Griffiths  received 
one  from  her  mother,  on  the  perusal 
of  which  she  appeared  much  affected, 
and  Miss  Neville  being  present  at  the 
time,  inquired  with  much  kindness 
if  her  father,  mother,  and  family  were 
in  health." 

"  They  are  well,"  replied  Miss 
Griffiths,  "  but  in  deep  affliction" 

"  Is  it  impertinent  in  me,  to  ask 
the  cause  ?"  said  Elizabeth, 

"  No,  my  dear  Miss  Neville,  quite 
the  contrary ;  for  I  believe  I  must 
make  use  of  your  interest  to  obtain 
Sir  Charles  Neville's  advice  on  the 
occasion." 

"  I  will  go  this  minute  to  my 
uncle,'9  said  Elizabeth  rising,  and 
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making  towards  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  But  you  do  not  yet  know  the 
business,  how  then  can  you  make 
your  uncle  comprehend  r9 

"  I  had  indeed  forgotten  that, 
but  I  should  have  simply  said,  that 
you  had  a  request  to  make,  and  I  am 
sure,  my  dear  Miss  Griffiths  can  ask 
nothing  but  what  he  will  most  wil- 
lingly grarit.,> 

"  Will  you  then,  my  dear  Miss 
Neville,  say  to  your  uncle,  that  if 
he  is  at  leisure,  I  request  to  speak 
with  him?" 

Miss  Neville  departed,  and  hav- 
ing found  Sir  Charles  in  Iris  library, 
delivered  the  message* 

"  Some  of  Miss  Fanny's  petu- 
lances, I  suppose,"  said  Sir  Charles; 
"  and  yet  Miss  Griffiths  has  had  the 
address  hitherto  to  manage  that  un- 
l  2 
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toward  girl  without  making  com- 
plaints." 

"  I  believe,  uncle,*  replied  Miss 
Neville,  "  Miss  Griffiths  has  received 
some  unpleasant  intelligence  from 
her  family,  and  wishes  to  request 
your  advice/' 

"  Oh !  if  that  is  the  case,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  u  Fll  go  to  Tier  instantly, 
come,  lead  the  way/* 

Miss  Griffiths  appeared  rather  in 
some  confusion  at  the  unexpected 
presence  of  Sir  Charles,  and  attempted 
to  apologise  for  the  liberty  she  had 
taken,  but  was  immediately  inter- 
rupted by  his  saying,  4€  If  there  is 
any  thing  in  which  I  can  serve  either 
Miss  Griffiths,  or  her  family,  she  need 
only  to  point  it  out." 

"  Your  recent  goodness  to  myself 
and  friends,  make  me  ashamed  thus 
to  trespass  ;  and  nothing  %ut  the  de- 
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sire  of  my  parents  and  the  trouble 
they  are  involved  in,  should  induce 
me  to  be  so  presuming.  My  brother, 
Sir,  about  three  years  since,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  lord  lieutenant  with  a 
pair  of  colours  in  our  county  militia. 
The  company  to  which  he  belongs  is 
commanded  by  the  son  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  a  young  man  of  loose 
morals,  being  corrupted  by  early  in- 
dulgence, and  the  knowledge  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  large  estate.  Unused  to 
restraint,,  and  fearing  no  punishment 
m  a  district  where  his  father,  who  is 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  de- 
termines every  controversy,  he  has 

lately  I  know  not  how  to  give  it 

language/  satd  Miss  Griffiths,  foul- 
tering  and  blushing; 

"Go.  on/*    said   Sir  Charles, 
"  Miss  Griffiths  will,  I  am  sure,  utter 
1-3 
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nothing  unbecoming  true  feminine 
delicacy;" 

iC  He  has  lately  dared  to  grossly 
insult  my  younger  sister/* 

u  Scoundrel  \n  —  ejaculated  Sir 
Charles. 

"  For  whieh  my  brother,  I  under- 
stand, has  broken  his  head/' 

"  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  break 
every  bone  in  his  skin." 

"  The  rector  has  been  complained 
to  on  account  of  the  outrage  as  they 
term  it,  and  my  father,  for  entering 
into  a  justification  of  my  brother's 
defence  of  his  sister,  has  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  young  heir,  been  dis- 
missed from  his  curacy." 

"  Oh,  worthy  rector!  but  let  no* 
this  temporary  deprivation  afflict  yot*; 
for,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  in  the 
end  be  productive  of  benefit/* 
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"  An  action  is  also  commenced  by 
an  attorney,  who  is  a  creature  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  against  my  brother, 
•  for  an  assault  on  the  person  of  the- 
young  'squire.'* 

"  Very  good  !  why  the  aggress- 
ors appear  to  carry  on  matters  with- 
a  very  high  hand." 

u  They  likewise  talk  of  putting' 
my  brother  under  an  arrest,  and  try*- 
ihg  him  by  a  court-martial.'* 

"  There  the  youngs  rsquire  will* 
most  assuredly  get  a  severe  rap  of  the 
knuckles,  irv  addition  to  his  broken 
head ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  supe- 
rior rank  and  great  reversionary  pros- 
pect^ he  will  find  no  partiality,  as 
the  proceedings  are  afterward  in- 
spected by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
who  will  not  let  even  a  common  sol- 
dier suffer  by  an  unjust  sentence- 
added  to  which,  the  decision  receives 
l4 
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the  sanction  of  royalty  itself  before  it 
can  be  carried  into  effect  However^ 
do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  a  moment 
disturbed  either  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  curacy,  or  the  coalition  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  young  'squire^, 
and  their  attorney  to  boot.  I  detest 
deliberate  villainy,  and  will  take  upon, 
myself  to  see  the  offending  party  pu- 
nished, and  due  reparation  made/' 

Miss  Griffiths  would  have  poured* 
forth  her  acknowledgements,  but  Sir 
Charles  would  not  stay  to  listen,  but 
forthwith  quitted  the  apartment,  and 
repaired  to  the  rectory.. 

"  Willoughby/*  said  Sir  Charles, 
u  I  am  come  to  request  you  once  more 
to  take  charge  of  the  girls  for  a  few 
days,  lest  any  terrible  giant  or  vile  en- 
chanter should  snap  them  up  ;  for  lo  V 
the  fates  have  decreed  that  I  should 
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sally  forth  to  redress  wrongs*  and 
avenge  affronted  damsels." 

"  And  will  you  not  need  a  trusty 
'squire  in  your  excursion  ?  for  you 
know  you  may  command  ray  ser- 
vices. 

"  They  wili  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed at  the  Manor-House/'  replied 
Sir  Charles,.  "  while  I  make  a  little 
trip  across  the  country,  and  take  a 
peep  at  the  Welch  mountains." 

Sir  Charles  then  acquainted  his 
frfend  with  the  substance  of  the  coi>- 
versation  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween himself  and  Miss  Griffiths, 
concluding  his  account  with  express* 
i»g  his  determination  to  repair  forth- 
with  tathe  scene  of  oppression,,  and 
by  a  strenuous  exertion  of  his  influ- 
ence,, as  well  as  by  sparing  no  ex- 
pense, to  bring  the  delinquents  to  con- 
dign punishment. 

j.5 
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The  atrocity  of  the  offending 
parties  made  the  rector  as  indignant 
as  was  Sir  Charles  himself.  Hie  con- 
duct of  his  brother  rector  was  parti- 
cularly subjected  to  his  severe  ani- 
madversions-— "  He  is  a  scandal  to 
the  ministry,  and  it  is  an  incumbent 
duty  to  report  him  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,"  sard  he. 

shall  not  fail,  after  having 
inquired  minutely  into  the  business, 
in  placing  the  offenders  under  the 
censure  of  their  own  particular  tribu- 
nals, in  order  to  render  the  punish- 
ment more  exemplary." 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to  com- 
mence your  plan  of  operations  l"  in- 
quired the  rector. 

€c  Immediately  *  —  returned  Sir 
Charles,  "  for  I  need  but  little  pre- 
paration.'* 

l€  And  I  as  little  to  mount  guard 
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in  your  rqom  at  the  Manor-House,  so 

success  attend  your  .expedition," 

"  Which  if  complete,  expect  dis- 
patches forthwith  together  with  an 
account  of  the  different  manoeuvres, 
and  killed,  wounded,  and  runaways  on 
both  sides.'^ 

Sir  Charles  then  took  leave  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs*  Willoughby,  and  re- 
turned home,  where,  having  ordered 
his  faithful  and  confidential  servant, 
Patrick  M'Murdoch,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  own  regiment,  to  put 
up  a  few  necessaries,  in  which,  were 
included  the  general's  full  uniform,, 
he  bade  Lady  Neville,  his  nieces,  and 
Miss  Griffiths  farewel  for  a  short 
space,  entered  his  barouche,  and 
sought  the  direct  road  for  Nortb 

Patricks  as  has  been  before  menr 
tioaed,.  was  a  confidential  servant,, 
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distinction  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  bravery  and  integrity ;  to  th*  first 
quality  his  master  was  once  indebted 
in  the  heat  of  action,  for  his  life,  and 
the  latter  no  temptation:  could  alter, 
or  threat  intimidate. 

He  had  been  so  long  about  the 
person  of  the  general  as  to  become 
useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary; 
for,  added  to  his  diligenee  and  atten- 
tion, in  spite  of  a  characteristic  blunt* 
ne$$y  his  master  found  him  botl* 
shrewd  and  entertaining.  Owifcg  to- 
a  wound  whieh  he  had  received,  Bis 
master,  in  long  journeys,  and  whea 
he  had  no  company,  seldom  let  him* 
ride  on  horseback,  but  toot  him  in 
the  carriage  with  himself,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  journey  to  Walesr. 

"  Well,  Patrick,"  said  Sir  Charfes, 
soon  after  they  had  quitted  the  Ma- 
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flor-House,  "  where  do  you  think  you 
are  going  now  ?,r 

"  Faith,  sir,"  answered  Patrick, 
wherever  you  please,  'tis  all  one  to* 
M'Murdoch." 

"  Bat  have  yw  no  curiosity 

"Very  little  indeed,  sir — but  I 
dartftay  I  shall  find  it  out  bye  and  byer 
though  it  puazled  my  Lady  Neville 
strangely  to  guess;  which  I  don't 
think  she  has  done  yet  to  any  pur* 
pose,"  replied  Patrick* 

"  How  came  Lady  Neville  to  be 
so  interested  in  my  movements  ?*  in- 
quired Sir  Charles. 

"  Why,  sir*  replied  Patrick,  "  her 
ladyship  saw  me  take  out  your  ho- 
nor's full-dress  regimentals*  and  in- 
quired if  yon  was  going  to  a  review  I 
fcnd  was  very  inquisitive*" 

Well,  and  what  was  your  an- 
swer ?n  said  the  general* 
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"I  begged  her  ladyship  would 
permit  me  to  be  silent  on  that  head, 
it  being  a  profound  secret,  by  reason 
that  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter  myself/'  replied  Patrick. 

"  That  settled  the  business,  I  sup- 
pose," returned  the  general. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Patrick,  "  for  her 
ladyship  went  off  at  a  full  charge,  and 
pulled  the  chamber  door  to  with  such 
a  bang  that  it  made  my  heart  jump 
up  to  my  teeth." 

4€  I  dare  say  you  did  not  find  the 
other  ladies  so  troublesome  ?"  said  Sir 
Charles. 

"  Oh,  but  I  did,"  replied  Patrick, 
"  and  a  great  deal  more  so,  as  you  wiH 
find,  sir,  if  you  look  into  the  seats  of 
the  carriage,  which  they  obligpd  me 
to  cram  with  cake  and  biscuit,  and* 
brandy,  and  I  do  not  know  what." 

"  Why  this  was  being  very  trour* 
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felesome  indeed,  Patrick,"  said  the 
general. 

"  Yes,  sir,*  returned  Patrick,  "and 
then  Miss  Neville  cried  out  twenty 
times  in  a  breath,  €  be  sure  you  take 
'  care  of  my  uncle.' — €  And  see  that 
*  his  bed  is  well  aired,  Mr.  Patrick/ 
said  Miss  Griffiths." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  why  you  have 
been  *  finely  persecuted  with  flippant 
tongues,Patrick,"  returned  SirCharles. 

"  Yes,  sir/  continued  Patrick,, 
"  but  I  silenced  them  at  last,  by  say- 
ing, that  I  would  be  as  careful  of 
my  master  as  I  could,  for  if  I  lost 
him,  I  did  not  know  where  to  find 
such  another**' 

"  Well,  Patrick,*  said  the  general, 
"  I  shall  not  at  present  contest  the 
point,  we  are,  no  doubt,  mutually  be- 
nefitted, I,  by  having  a  servant  in 
whom  I  can  confide,  and  you,  in  a 
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master  that  knows  how  to  appretiate 
your  services. — We  are  now  going 
upon  a  particular  expedition,  some 
distance  from  hence;  when  I  arrive 
near  the  scene  of  axstion,  I  mean  to 
conceal  my  name  and  condition,  at 
least  for  some  little  time — and,  that 
you  may  not  he  surprised  at  this  mea- 
sure, I  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  business,  particularly  as- 
I  shall  want  your  assistance." 

Sir  Charles  then  related  as  much 
of  the  occasion  of  his  journey  as  he 
thought  was  conducive  to  his  plarr, 
which  was  to  introduce  himself  by 
some  pretext ^o  the  parties  concerned,, 
and,  if  possible,  to  procure  by  that 
means  an  insight  into  their  respective 
characters,  and  an  impartial  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  the  subsequent  oppressive  aets> 
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that  so  prominently  marked  the  lord 
of  the  manor  and  his  hopeful  heir. 

At  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  village  where  their 
journey  was  to  terminate,  Sir  Charles 
and  Patrick  being  habited  in  plain 
attire,  by  which  they  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  appearance  of 
plain  farmers  or  graziers,  they  quitted 
the  carriage  and  servants,  which  were 
ordered  to  remain  at  an  kin  where  they 
then^were,  until  further  notice.  Sir 
Charles  then  proceeded  onward  in  an 
hired  chaise,  accompanied  only  by 
Patrick,  who  was  instructed  in  the 
part  he  had  to  act,  which  was,  to 
throw  off  the  servant  and  assume  the 
familiar  companion,  a  task  that  Pa- 
trick found  very  pleasant  j  and  by  no 
means  difficult  to  learn.  Perfect  ia 
thei?    new    characters,   they  sooa 
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readied  their,  place  of  destination,  and 
for  the  present  took  up  their  quarters 
at  a  decent  house  near  the  church,  the 
sign  of  which  held  out  a  temptation 
of  good  accommodation  for  travellers. 

"  Patrick/*  said  Sir  Charles,  on 
entering  a  neat  front  parlour,  the 
view  from  which  took  in  the  principal 
part  of  the  village,  "yett  will  take 
the  lead  here,  as  1  fancy  you  undtr- 
stand  the  nature  of  these  sort  of 
houses  best" 

u  I  will,. sir/ *  said  Patrick*  pulling* 
the  hell  with  great  violence,  which 
presently  brought  in  the  landlord,— 
"  what  have  you.  got  in  the  house  fifc 
for  gentlemen  to  eat?"  continued  he. 

"  Every  thing>  sir,"  replied  the 
landlord. 

"  Every  thing,"  echoed  Pa- 
trick, with  an-  air  of  consequepee> 
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rc  whyrthen  perhaps  you  can  accom- 
modate us  with  a  plate  of  turtle,  and 
a  slice  of  a  barbicued  porker  ?" 

"  Why  as  ta  them  outlandish 
things/'  replied  mine  host,  "  we  are 
but  an  inland  sort  of  place,  as  it  were, 
but  we  have  excellent  meat,  prime 
poultry,  and  a  delicate  piece  of  fresh 
salmon  in  the  larder/*' 

^That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  u  suppose  then  we  have  the 
salmon  arid  a  roasted  fowl." 

"It  shaH  be  gone  about  immedi-  • 
ately,"  said  the  landlord;  who*  moved 
with  alacrity  to  give  the  necessary 
orders ;  but  having  reached  the  door 
of  the  parlour,  he  turned  round  to  ask 
the  gentlemen,  if  they  chose  to  have 
any  thing  to  drink,  by  the  way  of 
amusement,  while  the  dinner  was 
getting  ready. 
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"Do  you  keep  wine,  landlord?^ 
inquired  Sir  Charles. 

"I  have  got  some  choice  port,  sir, 
as  any  in  England/1  replied  the 
landlord, 

"  Send  in  a  bottle  then/'  said  the 
general. 

This  command  waa  partly  exe- 
cuted by  the  landlord  bringing  it  him- 
self, he  then  drew  the  cork  and 
filled  two  glasses. 

"  You  have  a  tolerable  prospect 
here,,  landlord/*  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  Yes,  sir/'  replied  the  landlord^ 
"  and  what  is  better  still,  a  tolerable, 
run  of  business,  my  stock  all  paid  for, 
and  not  a  creditor  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  a  happy  man,  land* 
lord/'  replied  the  baronet.'* 

"  Quite  so/'  replied  he,  "  for  I 
thank  God,  I  have  nothing  to  torment 
me. 
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Married,  I  suppose  ?*  said  Sir 
Charles. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  landlord, 
*  I  buried  my  wife  about  six  weeks 
since;  she  cbst  me  a  power  of  money 
in  doctor's  stuff,  though  she  never 
took  any,  for  that  was  not  the  stuff  to 
her  liking,  and  so  it  went  all  down  the 
sink  hole." 

"  Well,  but  where  is  the  use  of 
medicine,  if  it  is  never  administered  1* 
added  /the  baronet. 

"  Why  the  doctor  is  a  good  cus- 
tomer of  mine,"  replied  the  landlord, 
"  and  one  good  turn  deserves  another; 
besides,  if  I  had  not  employed  him  I 
should  have  been  stigmatized  for  a 
brute  by  all  the  tippling  wives  in  the 
parish. — Ah!  there  goes  the  poor  cu- 
rate that  was — God  bless  him  ! — if 
she  had  taken  his  advice   and  not 
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drank  so,  she  might  have  been  alive 
to-day." 

"Is  that  y<>ur  curate?"  said  Sir 
Charles,  rising  and  going  to  the 
window. 

"  He  was  our  curate,"  answered 
the  landlord,  "  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale." 

"  And  may  we  inquire  what  that 
tale  ts  ?"  said  the  general. 

"  What  don*t  you  know  then  ?" 
returned  the  landlord. — *'  Do  you  live 
in  these  parts,  gentlemen?* 

"  Wfe  live  many  miles  from  the 
principality,"  replied  the  baronet 

"  Have  friends  or  acquaintance 
hereabout,  perhaps  ?"  added  the  land- 
lord* 

"  We  don't  know  a  soul— are  per- 
fect strangers  —  and  'never  Avere  in 
Wales  before.*  replied  the  baronet. 
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"  Oh,  then  you  are  come  to  huy 
cattle  at  our  fair,  that  begins  to-mor- 
row, perhaps  ?M  returned  the  landlord. 

"  I  don't  know  but  we  may  take 
some  live  stock  away  with  us,  if  things 
turn  out  well,"  answered  Sir  Charles, 
but  ypu  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing about  your  parson?'* 

*'  Why,  seeing  as  how  you  are 
strangers,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,*  replied 
he,  "  for  though  I  don't  owe  any  man 
ought,  yet  one  would  n^t  make  ene- 
mies, you  know, — »-and  we  have  some 
bad  ones,  I  assure  you,  in  this  place, 
who  stick  at  nothing  to  ruin  a  man, 
as  the  poor  curate  and  his  son  are  like 
"to  find,  to  their  cost." 

"  Why,  what  have  they  done  to 
provoke  resentment  ?"  inquired  the 
baronet. 

"  Nothing,  without  it  is  in  being 
better  than  their  neighbours,  for  ne- 
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ver  was  there  such  a  set  of  worthy 
souls  as  the  whole  family  of  them** 
replied  the  landlord. — 4€  There  is  the 
eldest  girl,  she  was  the  nonpareil  of 
the  country,  but  our  rake-helly  young 
'squire  could  not  let  her  alone,  and  so 
she  prevailed  on  her  mother  to  let  he* 
go  to  service,  to  get  out  of  his  way, 
for  fear  her  brother  should  hear  of  his 
impudent  behaviour  to  her,  and  get 
fighting  with  him  and  be  killed." 

*fWell,  and  what  is  become 
her  ?"  said  Sir  Charles* 

"  Why  she  went  to  live  in  a  kind 
of  harum-skarum  family,  .that  was 
down  here  for  a  little  time — Lady — 
Lady  Bel  View  I  think  they  call  her. 
But  I  understand  from  Judy,  the  par- 
son's maid,  that  she  is  not  there  now, 
but  has  got  a  great  governess's  place 
in  another  family,  one  Sir  Charles, 
plague  take  his  outlandish  name,  I 
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earn  never  hit  on't;  Sir  Charles— Sir 
Charles—.*  4 

"  Well,  never  mind  His  outland- 
ish name,"  said  the  general. 

"  No,  it  is  not  of  touch  conse- 
quence indeed;  yet  they  say  he  is  a 
devilish  good  fellow,  though  he  is  in 
the  army/ and  a  general— Aird  that  he 
does  more  kindnesses  to  %his  fellow- 
creatures  than  any  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  place  he  lives  in." 

"  Well,tiever  mind  him,  landlord, 
I  want  to  hear  more  t>f  the  parson 
and  his  family ;  hut  first  reach  another 
.glass  for  yourself,  and  take  a  chair." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  —  gentlemen, 
your  good  health.  And  so  as  I  was 
saying,  the  eldest  daughter  having 
got  out  of  'scapegrace's  iv?iy,  what 
does  hopeful  -do  one  day  when  he 
thought  the  coast  was  perfectly 
dear,  attacked  another  of  the  daugh- 

vol.  i.  $1 
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ters,  and  she  not  having  the  prudent 
forethought* of  her  sister,  did  not>eon- 
tent  herself  with  squalling  out  and 
alarming  the  family,  hut  also  tells*her 
hrother  when  he  caine  home,  for  he 
was  absent  at  the  time.    The  young 
spark,  though  mild  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  was  all  in  a  flame  at  the  insult 
offered  his  sister,  but  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  resent  it  immediately, 
for  the  young  'squire  kept  out  of  his 
way.    However,  they  met  three  days 
after,  at  a  muster  of  the  men*  for  both 
belong  to  our  county  militia,  young 
Griffiths  being  ensign  in  the  same 
company  where  the  'squire  is  cap- 
tain.   After  the  names  were  called 
over,  young  Griffiths  publicly  re- 
proached the  captain  *with  his  con- 
duct, and  high  words  arose  between 
them,  in  the  course  df  which  Griffiths 
having  received  a  blow  from  the 
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other's  cane,  made  use  of  his  own  so 
effectually  about  his  adversary's  head 
and  shoulders,  that  Tie  fairly  ran  out 
of  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  great  di- 
version of  all  present,  who  much  ap- 
plauded the  ensign  for  his  spirit. 

u  But  though  every  one  said  that 
the  captain  had  met  with  his  deserts, 
sand  the  triumph  was  all  in  favour  of 
the  ensign,  yet  power  can  do  more 
than  the  cudgel,  even  when  wielded 
in    good  cause ;  the  second  day  after 
a  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
the  lord  of  the  manor's,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  old  'squire,  the  cudgel'd 
captain,  the  rector,  and  a  certain  other 
.person,  from  whom  Iliad  the  principal 
part  of  my  intelligeuce,  and  whose 
interest  led  him  tm  he  present,  though 
lie  despises  the  parties;  indeed,  he 
acted  on  the  occasion  in  a  double  c^- 
m2 
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pacity,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  privy  coun- 
sellor,, and  also  a  healer  of  bruises/' 

"I  guess  then  that  the  man  you 
allude  to  was  your  wife's  doetor,  who 
you  mentioned  before/*  said  Sir 
Charles. 

"  The  same,"  'replied  the  land- 
lord; "  and>  byliis  advice>  the  beaten 
captain  and  his  father  consented  to 
put  up  with  the  disgrace,  provided 
that  the  ensign  would  beg  the  cap-* 
tain's  pardon  in  public  company,  ancl 
say  that  the  accusation,  and  conse- 
quent attack,  was  owiqg  io  a  misap- 
prehension of  circumstances.  With 
these  overtures  of  peace*  the  rector, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  living 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  proceeded 
to  his  officiating  deputy,  as  presuming 
that  he  would  prove  as  pliant  as  him- 
self, but  he  was  mistaken  in  his  man  ; 
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for  though  far  from  a  vindictive  spi- 
rit, he  would  neither  be  persuaded  to 
give  his  consent,  much  less  advise  his 
son  to  make  a  base  and  abject  con- 
cession. 

"  There  was-  one  step  left  to  ev- 
tort  compliance,  the  displacing  Mr. 
Griffiths  from  his  curacy  ;  but  so  far 
from  producing  the  desired  effect;  it 
only  tended,  as  all  persecution  does, 
to  widen  the  breach-  Aa  actiona  ls 
also  commenced  against  the  ensign, 
for  an  assault ;  and  he^  has  retaliated 
by  sending-  his  captain  a  challenge, 
for  which  tha  young  man  is  now  under 
an  arrest,  and  is  to  be  tried-  by  a* 
court-martial^ ' 

Sir  Charles  had  now  procured  ail 
the  information  -that  was  to  be  ob-- 
^jained  through  the  medium  of  the 
landlord,  and  his  dinner  being  soon 
stftervieady,  thai?  business  came  next 
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under  consideration,  but  was  speedily 
dispatched.   Sir  Charles  then  wrote 
letters  te  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  who  was  colonel  of  the  county* 
militia,  and  likewise  to  the  command— 
ing  officer  of  the  district,  ,  to  whon* 
Patrick  was  dispatched  witha  circum— 
stantiaL  account  of  the  affair.  During 
his  absence,  Sir  Charles  repaired  to-* 
the  parsonage  j  Mr.  and  Mrs~  Ciri4> 
fiths  were,  however,  absent,  being 
with  their  son,  whoj  through?  the,jna-*- 
levolent  interest  of  his  enemies,  was 
still  uncter  confinement  at  the  guard- 
house* t 

But  though  Sir  Charles  was  for 
the  present  deprived  of  seeing  the 
main  objects  of  his  visit,  he  was  gra- 
tified with  a  view  of  the  artless  and 
innocent  Helen,  the  undesigning  au- 
thor of  the  family  troubles.  Though 
plain  and  humble  in-  he*  attire,  few 
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maidens  could  vie  with  her  in  personal 
attractions.  At  the  moment  of  Sir 
Charles's  entrance,  she  appeared  pe- 
culiarly interesting,  her  bright  eyes 
being  suffused  in  tears,  for,  like  her 
namesake,  Helen  of  Troy,  she  waa 
therv  bitterly  deploring  the  mischiefs 
she  had  occasioned. 

"  I  was  surely  out  of  my  senses,"'* 
said  she,  "  to  complain  to  my  brother; 
my  sister  was  more  prudent,  and* 
weighed  the  consequences,  >  aadlad-r 
vised  only  with  my  mother;  had  I 
done  so  too,  this  unfortunate  business 
ba<l*never  happened^' 

c*  It  doss  not  signify  fretting  and 
crying^ JWks  Helen/'  said  Judy,  who 
sat  at  the. spinning  wheel  y  '*  what  is 
done,,  can't  be  undone,  and  Cot  will 
yet  -order  all  for  the  pest  I  you  know 
your  mother  has  written  to  get  Sir 
Charles  NefUle's  advice,  and  — ,v 
vl4l 
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At  this  instant  Sir  Charles  himself" 
made  his  appearanee,  and.  bowing  to 
Helen,  looked  round  the  apartment- . 

"  Do  you  want  my  father,  sir 
said  Helen,    drying  her  eyes,  and 
earnestly  surveying, Sir  Charles- 

"  If  your  name  is  Griffiths,  mis% 
I  do/'  replied  he.. 

"  I  expect  him  every  minute,  if 
you  please  Judy  shall  step  and  fetch, 
liim ;  will  you  favour,  me  with  your 
name?" 

"  I  am  not  personally  known  to- 
Mr.  Griffiths.  My  name,"  said  Sir 
Charles  smiling,  "  I  believe  he  is  acr 
quainted  with,  and  though  I  do  not 
want  it  known  here  for  the  present* 
yet  I  thmkl  may  trust  you  and  Judith 
with  the  knowledge  of  it  ;  it  is  Ner 
ville." 

"•Neville!0  exclaimed  Helen  in 
.  a  transport  of  joy,  letting  fall  her 
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work,  and  clasping  her  hands,  "  what 
ray  sister's  Sir  Charles  Neville,  that 
has  already  been  so  good  taus  all  i?"" 
"  I  am,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  $ 
the  identical  Sir  Charles  Neville  you 
wish  to  describe,"  said  he  smiling* — 
w  that  is,  as- far  as  it  regards  person 9 
but  any  very  remarkable  trait  of  good- 
ness my  memory  docs  not  furnish  me 
with.* 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  my  hold 
freedom,  but  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
the  moment  rendered  me  incautious 
in  my  speech." 

"  The  inadvertent*  effusions  of  atv« 
innocent  heart  need  no  apology,  faif 
maid,"  said  Sir  Cha*les.  Your  sisteV 
is  well,"  continued  he*  .  "  and  would 
doubtless  have  sent  you  kind  saluta- 
tions had  she  ktiown  which  way. I 
meant  to  bend  my  steps." 

Judith  had  all  this  time  been  siuv 
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veying  Sir  Charles  with  a  kind  of 
stupid  silence,  and  so  regardless  of 
what  she  was  about,  tKa*  she  was  not 
recalled  to  recollection  till  her  violent 
find  retrograde  winding  had  caused 
the  flax  to  snap,  when  throwing  tt*e 
wheel  from  her,  she  ran  out  of  the 
room  exclaiming,  "Oh!  'tis  Sir 
Charles  Nefiller  and  my  poor  master 
and  mistress  will  die  for  joy." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Griffiths  entered  the  house,  and  were- 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  stranger 
in  familiar  conversation  with  their- 
daughter  Helen  ;  but  w  hen  they  found 
that  stranger  was  the  man  who  badr 
drawn  one  child  from  cold  and  blight- 
ing obscurity,  and  was  come  expressljr 
to  protect  another  from  the  insolent 
hand  of  power,  their  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds,  and  their  late  depressed 
spirits  were  raised  in  silent  thankful- 
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ness  to  that  being  who  had  thus  dis~ 
pelled  the  clouds  of  black  misfortune,.  , 
and  bade  them  hope  for  better  pros- 
pects. 

Sir  Charles  found  Mr.  Griffiths 
exactly  the  character  he  had  been  de- 
scribed, pious,  learned,  and  unaffected* 
Ift  discoursing  of  hie  persecutors,  he 
spoke  without  acrimony,  nay,  even.ex- 
tenuated  their  failings,  also  blaming:; 
his  son's  warmth  of  temper  in  the 
first  instance,  and  his  subsequent  un- 
christian-like deliberate  spirit  of  re- 
sentment which  influenced  hinv  to<< 
send  a  challenge. 

"  Thoughwar  .is  my  profession/* 
said  Sir  Charles,  "  yet  I  agree  with 
you  m  reprobating  this  barbarous  and 
cold-bloodfed  mode  of  revenging  or 
justifying  an  injury,  and  which  is  most 
frequently  had  recourse  to  by  the 
liardfcned  ruffian,  who  sets  both  the^ 
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laws  of  God;  and  the  statutes  of  his  ~ 
country  at  defiance.  Such  wretches 
are  in  general*  either  men  of  broken 
fortunes,  or  vain-glorious  fools,  who 
court  the  applause  of  beings  like 
themselves,  and  whose  career  is  never 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  honour,  but 
only  in  the  pages  of  infamy  and  foul 
disgrace." 

"  I  believe  my  son  Edward  is  con- 
vinced and  ashamed  of  the  impropriety  m 
of  his  conduct,"  returned  the  curate. 

Conviction '  of  a  fault  is  the  first 
step  to  amendment — I  hope  that  the 
little  punishment  he  has  met  with 
Tvill  prove  a  useful  lesson  through 
%  life ;  his  error  has  only  proceeded  from 
youthful  impetuosity,  excited,  it  must 
be  confessed,  by  provocation  enough," 
said  the  general.  — "  However  we 
must  not  suffer  his  spirits  to  be  too 
much  depressed.    I  trust  that  his 
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confinement  will  terminate  in  a'  few 
hours,  as  I  have  made  a  proper  repre- 
sentation of  facts,  in  a  quarter  supe- 
rior to  that  which  has  effected  his 
thraldom;  thus  muth  you  may  sig* 
mfy  to  him,  (  and  that  I  would  visit 
him  myself,  only  I  wish,  for  a  short 
space,  to  pass  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, that  the  surprise '  and  confu- 
sion of  your  unmerited  foes  may,  in 
due  time,  bfc  the  greater,  for  this  pur- 
pose I  would  also  wish  you  to  give 
your  servant  a  proper  caution," 

This  request  was  instantly  put  ift 
practice,  and  the  faithful  domestic 
promised  a  willing  obedience,  though 
she  could  not  refrain  from  muttering 
to  herselfr  while  she  .was  preparing 
the  necessary  paraphernalia  for  the  tea 
table,  —  <<  That  Sir  Charles  Nefille 
was  come  tp  put  an  efid  to  tUekr 
trouples" 
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Sir  Charles,  in  the  course  of  con* 
versation,  introduced  an  inquiry  into 
Mr.  Griffith^  future  expectancies : — 
"I  do  not  see/'  said  Sir  Charles, 
u  how  you  can  humiliate  yourself  so 
far  as  to  accept  your  curacy  again, 
should  even  your  oppressors  propose  it; 
neither  do«  I  think  it  worth  the  re*  - 
sumption." 

"  It  affords,  in  truth,  but  a  slender 
provision,1' replied  Mr. Griffiths,  "and 
indeed  1  could  not  have  subsisted 
upon  it,  but  for  some  trifling  emo- 
luments, which  are  appendages  to  the 
euracy ;  tbese,  joined  to  the  favours  of 
my  parishioners,  by  whom,  I  thank 
God,  I  am  well  beloved,  have  enabled - 
me  to  struggle  thus  far;  though  with 
much  difficulty.  I  must  own,  I  love 
my  flock,"   continued   he,  sighing,. 

and  would  not  have  deserted  then* 
but  for  this  affair, — God's  holy  will 
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be  done! — I  must  now  endeavour  to 
seek  for  bread  elsewhere." 

"  I  trust  it  will  not  cost  you  much 
labour  in  the  essays — at  least,  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  it  does,"  rfeturfled  1 
.the  baronfct.    "  Mr.  Willoughby*  at 
this  very  period  is  in  want  of  a  proper 
substitute  to^  take  the  charge  of  his- 
flock  during  his- absence  in  London; 
the  situation ,  k  is  true,  is  only  pro 
temporer  yet  I  will  take  upon  myself 
to  engage,  on  his  resumption,  that 
you  shall  not  be  unprovided." 

Mr.  Griffiths,  for  a  moment  raised 
his  hands  and  eyes  in  silent  ejacula- 
tion, then  turning  to.  his  wife  and 
daughter,  whose  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears  of  gratitudfe,,  he  said, — 
i€  Henceforward  learn  not  to  tfepine, 
for  when  the  Almighty  appears  most 
to  afflkyt,  may  it  not  be  done  to  try 
our  faith,  and  to  increase  ourbenefitsf 
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join  then  with  me  ta  thank  the  hu-*~~ 
mane  and  benevolent  agent  of  his 
bounty-— May  he  long:  live  to  dis- 
pense those  blessings  with  which  Pro* 
vidence  has  thought  him<  worthy  to 
be  gifted !" 

"  I,  indeed/'  said  Mrs.  Griffiths* 
"  M  as  a  poor  weak  short-sighted  mor- 
tal,'and  thought  our  fa'te  hard;  may 
God  forgive  me !~— Oh,  what  relief 
ftom  affliction !— What  happiness  do 
we  not  owe  to  this  most  generous  of 
men  I" 

"My  good'  madam,  you  owe  me  * 
nothings—that  being  must  be  devoid 
of  feeling  who- does  not  ' find,  that  in 
making  the  heart  of  a  fellow  creature 
glad,  he  increases  his  own  satisfaction* 
But  we  will,  if  you  please,  dr<?p  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  proceed  me* 
thodically  to  business.  — Have  you 
any  thing  to  object  to  my  proposal*?^ 
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"  Can  that  be  possible,  sir/*  said 
Mr.  Griffiths,  "  when  it  is  so  much- to 
our  advantage?  Yon  have  already 
raised  our  poor  child  even  beyond  her 
most  flattering  expectations,  and  you 
now  open  gladsome  prospects  for  the 
whole  family — can-  I  do  other  than 
most  joyfully  and  thankfully  accede 
to  my  good  fortune  F*" 

"  Your  daughter,  Mr.  Griffiths,  \& 
worthy  of  every  thing- that  can  be 
done  for  her*,"  returned  Sir  Charles,. 
"  she  is-  a  real  acquisition  to  my 
nieces,  and  is  deservedly  in  high  es- 
timation with  my  friends,  the  Wil- 
loughbys,  who,  by  me,  present  thetr 
kind  greetings,  and  bade  me  also  to 
say,  they  hopa  one  day  to  be  better 
acquainted." 

"  How  many  kind  friends  hath  a  * 
gracious  Providence  raised  me  up ! w " 
aaid  Mr.  Griffiths  j  "  I  jshalf  rejoice  to» 
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see,  and  personally  thank  them  for 
their  kindness/* 

"  I  ought  to  apologise,"  continued 
the  baronet,  "  for  not  saying  before" 
that  Miss  Griffiths  is  in  healthy  and* 
I  trust,  tolerably  comfortable.~I  have- 
also  neglected  to  inquire  after  the  rest 
of  your  f&rtiily,  for  you  have  other, 
children  I  understand?" 

Another  son  and  daughter,  sir/* 
replied  the  curate,  "  they  are  well, 
hut  from  home,  and  with  a  friendc — 
Their  young  minds  were  hurt  at  our 
too  apparent  trouble,  so  we  thought 
it  best  that  they  should  be  absent 
until  the  confusion  had  abated.*, 

a  All  the  disagreeables  will,.  I 
trust,  be  speedily  done  away,"  said  the- 
general,  "  after  which  your  friends  at 
the  Manor-House,  and  at  Roseberry, 
will  not  care  how.  soon-  they  bid  you*: 
welcome.* 
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"May  God  reward  them!"  said 
Mr.  Griffiths,  "  for  I  Ca«  never  re- 
quite their  kindness;  a  very  few  hours 
will  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  my 
departure  from  hence/* 

"  Perhaps  then/*  said  SirCharlesr 
"  you  can  contrive  to  accompany  n» 
when  I  return?" 

"~ShaH  we  not  be  too  large  ft 
party  and  incommode  you,  sir  I"  said 
Mr.  Griffiths. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Sir 
Charles,  "  my  barouche  will*  easily 
convey  four,  and,  if  necessary,  a  child 
withinside^  and  then  occasionally, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  there 
is  a  Commodious  seat  behind,  that 
w  ill  hold  two ;  nay,  when,  I  travel  with 
post  horses,  as  I  do  now,  the  coach- 
man's seat  will  admit  twamore.  For 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  air,  except 
the  weather  is  ba4  indoed,  or  Jdioose; 
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to  indulge  myself  -with  a  nap,  or  in* 
conversation,  if  I  have;  company:  I 
say  this  by  way  of  explanation,  not  to 
set  forth  that  itr  is  indispensibly  ne- 
cessary that;  we  should  travel  in  this 
manner,  especially  while  an  additional 
carriage  can  be  hired.** 

"The  mode  of  our  removal  will 
be  totally  indifferent  to  u9,"  said  the 
curate>  "provided  it  is  conducted  at 
the  least  possible  expense  and  incon* 
venience  to  our  benefactor." 

"  Well,  we  have  then  nothing  to 
think  of  but  to  deliver  your  son  out  of, 
the  power  of  the  Philistines^"  returned 
Sir  Charles  ;  «  you  will,  therefore  set 
your  household  in  order  forthwith^ 
that  we  may  depart  with  all  possible 
speed/' 

At  this  moment  Judith  came  in  to 
remove  the  tea  urn. — 44  You  will  not*, 
I;  trust^  sir,  think  me  ungrateful  to-* 
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you  for  your  favors  when  I  say  that  I 
leave  this  place  with  regret,  for 
though  I  have  met  unkind  treatment 
from  individuals,  I  have  some  friend- 
ships of 'long  standing. — Here  is  poor 

faithful  Judith  has  been  * 

'The  idea  of  parting  operated  as  an 
^electric  shock  on  the  nerves  of  poor 
Judy — the  urn  fell  from  her  hands,  a 
cold  sweat  bedewed  her  face,  she 
sunk  llpdn  her  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  exclaimed, — "  Oh !  what 
lias  poor  Judy  tone — has  she  not 
pf  ought  up  the  chiltren,  and  loft 
them  as  if  they  had  been  her  own?— 
T)h!  do  not  turn  away  poor  Judy  I1* 

"  Never,  with  my  consent,  affecti- 
onate creature,  shall  you  be^eparatecl 
from  them,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  where 
they  go,  shalt  thou  -go,  and  their 
home,  as  heretofore,  shall  be  thine 
-also." 
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« To  have  left  Judith  behind 
would  indeed  have  been  a  painful 
stroke,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths,  "  for 
twenty  years  faithful  service  has  made 
her  be  considered  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  dependant." 

Judy,  thus  relieved  from  her  fear 
*>f  heing  deserted  by  her  master  and 
mistress,  soon  recovered  from  her 
trepidation,  and  having  gathered  up 
the  urn,  quitted  the  chamber,  calling 
for  blessings  on  Sir  Charles  Nefille, 
Who  she  sard  was  come  to  take  away 
all  their  trouples. 

44  Sir  Charles  having  passed  softie 
time  longer  at  the  parsonage  arose  to 
depart  to*  his  inn,  and  on  Mr.  Griffiths 
accompanying  him  to  the  3oor,  he 
said, — "  Your  acquiescence  to  our  re- 
quest will  do  Mr.  Willoughby  and 
myself  a  singular  service,  but  as  I 
know  that  your  removal  from  hence 
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will  be  attended  with  a  considerable 
expense,  I  must  insist  on  being  your 
banker/*  at  the  same  time  putting  a 
bill  for  one  hundred  pounds  in  -his 
hand.  Mr.  Griffiths  would  have  re- 
sisted this  act  of  benevolent  kindness, 
Imt  Sir  Charles  was  too,  peremptory  to 
be  refused,  saying, — 46  If  you  scruple 
to  receive  it  as  a  friendly  accom- 
modation from  me,  let  it  be  set  down 
to  Willoughby's  account  hereafter;  in 
the  loesm  time,  £  would  advise  that 
you  repair  to  your  son,  and  endeavour 
to  make  his  mind  easy  for  this  night : 
to-morrow,  I  have -no  doubt,  matters 
.will  wear  a  different  aspect." 

Sir  Charles  then  took  leave  and 
returned  to  his  inn,  and  soon  afttv  re- 
tired to  *est,  which  was  unbroken  and 
undisturbed,  although  his  chamber 
presented  not  those  elegant  adorn- 
ments with  which  fashionable  dormi- 
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tories  abound.  But  the  baronfct  Was 
one  of  those  scarce  and  rare  beings 
who  found  all  those  little "privations 
amply  ^  repaid  by  an  innate  feeling  and 
self  complacency — -which 'is  a  sensa** 
lion  indescribable,  and  only  known 
to  such  as  practise  true  benevo- 
lence. 

Thfe  next  day  was  a  day  of  days,  iti 
the  little  town,  or  rather  village  of 
W — ;  all  was  noise,  hurry,  and  bus- 
tle. It  was  the  annual  fair,  at  whidh 
period  the  magistrates  generally 
meet  to  grant  warrants,  swear  in 
'drunken  recruits,  and  to  transact  any 
business  that  might  occur,  to  the 
emolument  of  the  impartial  distributor 
of  justice  and  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
his  coadjutor,  who  acted  in  the  treble 
capacities  of  a  clerk  to  his  worship, 
an  attorney,  and,  though  last  men** 
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iioned,  not  least  m  its  effects,  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace. 

Soon  after  Sir  Charles  had  break- 
fasted, Patrick  returned  with  answers 
ten  his  letters ;  on  perusing  their  con- 
lents>  he  smiled  and  said, — "  This 
will  prove  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
discomfiture  in  a  certain  quarter,  but 
they  have  to  thank  themselves.  I 
should  like  to  see  how  far  they  will 
venture  to  carry  on  this  business,  and 
for  that  purpose  will  use  a  little  fi- 
nesse, by  not  making  myself  imme- 
diately known;,  though  I  possess  the* 
power  to  defeat  their  plots,  and  to 
punish  their  offences/' 

The  baronet,  accompanied  by 
Patrick,  then  took  the  road  to  the 
place  where .  the  form  of  justice  was 
exhibited  ;  there  he  found  the  ma- 
gistrate himself,  the  attorney,  a  major 
of  the  regiment,  and  the  identical 
vol.  I.  n 
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rector,  Mr.  Griffiths's  principal ;  for 
this  reverend  gentleman  was  also 
joined  in  the  commission — I  had  al- 
most said  of  the  peace". 

Unimportant  business  was  under 
discussion,  and  on  finding  it  termi- 
nated, Sir  Charles,  addressing  the  ^ 
person  who  occupied  a  great  chair 
which  was  raised  somewhat  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  said, — u  Presuming 
that  you  are  the  person  placed  here  to 
distribute  justice,  I  came  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  that  mandate  which  confines 
a  British  subject  without  form  or 
trial ;  thereby  punishing  in  the  first 
instance,  neither  waiting  for  a  defence 
nor  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  his 
peers.* 

The  coalition  for  some  little  space 
stared  at  each  other  with  amazement ; 
at  length  the  minister  of  peace  re* 
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plied,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure, — "  We 
know  not  what  you  mean." 

"  I  allude  to  the  displaced  curate's 
son,  Edward  Griffiths/'  said  the 
baronet 

"  'Twas  for  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  prevent  mischief,  that  he 
was  ordered  into  confinement,"  re- 
turned the  major. 

"  You  did  not  apprehend  any  mis- 
chief from  the  captain,  I  presume, 
unless  he  should  overheat  himself  in 
running  away,"  said  the  general. — 
"  However,  as  you  answer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ensign  Griffiths  being  con- 
fined, am  I  to  understand  that  you 
mean  to  take  the  responsibility  of  that 
measure  on  yourself?"  continued  he, 

"  I  do  not  say  that,"  answered  the 
major,  €€  I  simply  advance,  that  the 
*n£aaure  was  had  recourse  to  in  order 
n2 
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to  prevent  mischief, — it  was  by  the 
justice's  desire." 

"  And  a  pretty  heterogeneous 
measure  it  is  likely  to  turn  out — nei- 
ther military,  judicial,  nor  legal ,*  said 
Sir  Charles. 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, in  an  imperative  tone,  "  who 
may  you  be,  that  pretend  to  arraign 
justice  ?" 

"  I  only  deprecate  injustice,  and 
do  not  answer  impertinent  interroga- 
tories ;  neither  will  I  answer  unneces- 
sary ones. — To  whom  does  the  com- 
mand of  the  men  here  quartered  bo- 
long  }p  said  the  general. 

"  To  me  at  present,*  replied  the 
major; 

"  You  will  please  to  peruse  that 
order  then,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

"  It  is  for  the  release  of  Ensign 
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Griffiths,  it  shall  be  obeyed/'  said  the 
major. 

"  It  was  for  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice too,  I  suppose,  that  ,  the  curate 
was  removed?"  said  the  baronet. 

"  It  was  never  intended  that  he 
should  be  finally  displaced/'  said  the 
rector. 

"  The  merits  of  the  case  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  will  hereafter  decide/' 
returned  the  general.  "The  curate 
wants  no  favor  for  himself." 

At  that  moment  an  old  Serjeant 
who  was  in  attendance  with  some  re- 
cruits, whispered  something  in  the 
major's  earr  who  immediately  came 
forward  and  bowing  respectfully,  said, 
« — u  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Charles  ; 
until  my  Serjeant  told  me,  I  was  ig- 
norant of  your  quality,  and  rank  in 
tiie  army,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  when  I  assure 

n  a 
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you,  upon  my  honour,  that  the  share 
I  have  had  in  the  young  man's  pu- 
nishment, was  only  meant  as*  a  useful 
lesson  to  deter  him  from  insubordi- 
nation, and  that  pernicious  habit 
which  the  hot-headed  young  men  of 
the  present  day  have  fallen  into, 
namely,  that  of  sending  challenges  on 
every  frivolous  occasion/ * 

"  Such  follies,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  cannot  he  too  severely  repro- 
bated," said  Sir  Charles.  "  But,  per- 
haps, major,  in  this  instance  you  are 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  provo- 
cation, nor  that  the  captain  made  an 
unmanly  Attack  upon  a  young  and  in- 
nocent female,  the  ensign's  sister;  and 
that  the  offence  was  aggravated  by  a 
cruel  act  of  injustice,  because  the 
wronged  party  would  not  make  con- 
cessions and  temporize  with  the 
aggressors." 
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"  It  was  represented  to  me  in  a  far 
different  manner,"  replied  the  major, 
"  or  I  would  not  have  given  the  bu- 
siness my  sanction. — I  heard,  indeed, 
that  there  had  been  a  violent  fracas, 
in  which  the  captain  was  driven  out 
of  the  field ;  but  I  was  absent  at  that 
period,  and  only  arrived  subsequent  to 
the  challenge,  which  it  was  thought 
proper  to  notice,  though,,  indeed,  if 
strict  military  form  had  been,  ob- 
served, both  parties  should  have  been 
put  under  au  arrest  in  the  first  in- 
stance." 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Justice,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  "  that  you  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  commence  an  action 
for  an  assault  and  battery;  I  think 
that  it  will  not  redound  much  to  the 
credit  of  your  young  hero,  the  run- 
away captain. — You  may  possibly 
have  forgotten  too  who  was  the  ag- 
n  4 
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gressor  on  that  occasion,  and  like  wisey 
in  the  affair  of  the  insult  offered  to 
Miss  Griffiths — there  is  such  a  thing 
as  retaliation  also,  remember.  If  I 
might  advise,  you  had  better  let  the 
matter  drop,  it  will  foe  far  more  cre- 
ditable; and  if  yeu  have  any  sway  with 
the  young  man,  and  regard  his  in- 
terest, persuade  him  to  steal  out  of 
the  army  as  quietly  as  he  can — he  has 
mistaken  his  forte,  and  played  at  being 
a  soldier  long  enough  to  disgrace: 
himself.  — Let  him  try  to  be  a  man, 
and  to  protect  unoffending  helpless 
females,  so  shall  he  retrieve  that  ho- 
nour in  social  life  which  he  has  lost 
m  the  field.  I  would  fain  give  you 
and  your  worthy  Coadjutor  the  at- 
torney a  piece  of  advice  in  regard  to 
your  future  conduct,  jdid  I  not  think 
that  yow  are  now  too  old  and  self- 
willed  to  learn,  and  be  too  much  hack- 
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neyed  and  entangled  in  the  crooked 
paths  of  chicanery  ever  to  find  out  the 
straight  road  to  rectitude.  To  his 
reverence,  let  his  conscience  dictate — 
if  it  speaks  justly,  he  will  need  no 
•ther  monitor/' 

"As  I  had  finished  my  business 
here  prior  to  your  entrance,  Sir 
Charles,"  said  the  major,  "  I  will  for 
the  present  take  my  leave,  hi  order  to 
execute  your  orders." 

**•  You  will  much  oblige  me,.major,  . 
and  when  your  convenience  and  in- 
clination accord,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge the  favor  at  my  present 
quarters. — I  am  at  what,  I  believe, 
they  call  the  principal  inn,  it  is  near 
the  church,  the  sign  I  am  unac- 
quainted with,  but  you  will,  no  doiibt, 
easily  find  me  out,*  said  the  general. 

"  I  shall  not  fail  in  paying  my 
s  5- 
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eel,  look  round  the  world  for  a  model 
from  whence  you  may  copy  your 
fame;  behold  a  Wellington,  and.  if 
possible,  attain  his  perseverance,  con- 
duct, skill,  and  matchless  bravery  V* 

The  ensign  listened  with  enthusi- 
astic attention,  and  while  the  name  of 
Britain's  hero  was  rehearsed,  found 
his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  blood  to 
flow  iiL  his  veins  with  unusual  velo- 
city. Fancy  for  a  moment  trans- 
ported htm  to  embattled  plains,  and 
fields  of  proudly  crested  warriors;, 
bat  too  soon  the  chilling-  hand  of  po- 
verty repelled  the  ardent  hectic  on  his 
cheeky  aad  replaced  it  witk  a  hue  o£ 
deadly  paleness. 

Sir  Charles  perceived  the  hasty 
change,  and  fearful  of  having  occa* 
sioned  it,  said— u  I  did  not  mean  to 
cenemre  you,  young  gentleman,  but 
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only  to  point  out  the  proper  path  of 
honour." 

u  I  feel  your  goodness,  sir,"  re- 
plied Edward,  "but  how  can  one  of 
humble  fortune,  like  me,  ever  gain 
the  track  of  renown,  the  toad,  I  am 
aure,  does  not  lay  through  the  me- 
dium of  Sin  ensigncy  of  a  regiment 
raised  for  home  defenee  only;  though 
I  own  this  specimen  of  a  military  life 
has  given  me  an  aversion  to  every 
other  profession*" 

"  It  is  indeed  true,"  said  Mr. 
Griffiths,  sighing,  44  and  thereby  has 
turned  out  a  great  misfortune,  as  we 
have  no  interest,  for  his  sole  delight 
Is  in  his  military  duties,  in  which  he 
is  allowed  to  excel ;  indeed  his  efforts 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  common 
manual  exercise  and  manoeuvres,  for 
all  his  leisure  hours  are  employed  in 
studying,  war  as.  a  science,  and  as  he 
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understands  the  mathematics,  he  is 
continually  poring  over  every  book 
'  relative  to  attack  and  defence  that  he 
can  procure,  in  consequence  of  which r 
our  little  garden  is  so  filled  up  with 
lines  and  parallels,  that  Judith  de- 
clares she  can  scarce  find  room  to 
hang  up  a  clothes  line  without 
treading  on  and  dismantling  some  o£ 
Edward's  work*/' 

"  If  he  i*  so  determined  a  soldier, 
and  so  obstinately  bent  as  to  study  it 
as  a  profession/'  said  Sir  Charles, 
smiling,  "  you  need  not  think  of  op* 
position;  he  must,,  therefore,  throw  up 
his  commission  in  the  militia,  and  I 
will  exert  my  interest  to  get  him  into 
the  line.  Let  his  resignation  take 
place  fprthwith,  that  he  may  be  ready 
to  accompany  us.  His  presen  e  will 
also  be  quite  opportune  at  Roseberry, 
for  I  have  a  protogee  there  who  can 
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be  eminently  useful  to  him,  from  hi* 
military  knowledge,  no  part  of  which 
my  young  friend  has  yet  acquired.*' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Ed- 
ward thanked  Sir  Charles  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  gratitude,  the  latter 
saying,  no  efforts  on  his  part  should 
be  wanting  to  give  the  young  gen- 
tleman as  great  an  insight  into  mili- 
tary knowledge  as  be  himaelf  pos- 
sessed. 

Sir  Charles  now  departed,  having 
first  invited  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Edward 
to  dine  with  him  at  his  inn*  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  found,  by  his 
landlord's  behaviour  and  most  obse- 
quious bowing,  that  he  had  learned 
his  rank  and  quality,  Sir  Charles  be- 
ing addressed  by  the  title  of  "  your 
honor,' *  at  every  word  ;  a  distinction 
w  hich  caused  a  laugh  on  the  part  of 
the  baronet,  who  could  not  forbear 
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asking  him  if  he  had  recollected  his 
outlandish  name? 

The  general  and  his  friends  had 
scarcely  dined  when  his  equipage  ^nd 
attendants  arrived  at  the  inn,  to  the 
no*  small  satisfaction  of  the  landlord, 
as  their  arrival  promised  an  increase 
of  emolument  in  an  equal  degree  as 
the  master  being  his  guest  furnished 
in  like  manner  no  small  share  of 
consequence.  Nor  did  mine  host's 
greatness  terminate-  here,  for  while 
the  gentlemen  sat  over  their  wine,  the 
major  dropped  in,  whom  Sir  Charles 
requested  to  furnish  him  with  the 
names  of  all  the  officers,  in  order  to 
invite  them  to  dine  with  and  take 
leaye  ef  Ensign  Griffiths,  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  corps.  The  major 
professed  his  regret  at  the  ensign's 
intention,  which,  he  said,  would  be 
the  case  with  the  otljer  officers,  they 


now  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  dispute ;  and 
being  likewise  disgusted  at  the  cap- 
tain's  precipitate  retreat,  while  under 
the  discipline  of  the  ensign's  cane,  they 
had  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution 
-of  not  serving  with  such  a  paltroon.— - 
Cards  were  then  dispatched  by  Sir 
Charles,  ia'  his  name,,  to  the  officers, 
all  of  whom*  including  the  major,  po- 
litely aoceded  to  the  general's  invite* 
iion,  which  was  fixed  for  the  <next 
clay  but  one  aftec 

Sir  Charles  presided  at. the  convi- 
vial board,  in  his  full  drese  regi- 
mentals; and,  to  do  honour  to  the 
meeting,  the  major  had  posted  sen- 
tinel at  the  doer  of  the  inn  ;  he  like*- 
wise  caused  the  regimental  band  of 
music  to.  attend,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  increase  the  festive 
glee. 
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While  all  here  was  mirth  and  har- 
mony, a  different  scene  presented  itself 
at  the  Groat-Hall,  as  the  lord  of  the 
manors  seat  was  called*  The  unex- 
pected appearance  and  interference  of 
Sir  Charles  Neville  had  thrown  every- 
thing into  eonfusion  and  dismay,  and 
to  the  late  exposure  and  disgrace, 
which  was  now  become  public,  had 
succeeded  the  determination  of  the 
officers  not  to  associate  any  more  with 
the  cudgelled  and  chop -fallen  captain. 
Military  consequence  in  the  family  bet- 
ing descended  below  par,  it  was  now 
thought  proper,  in  order  to  prevent 
magisterial  gravity  from  falling  into 
contempt,  that,  inconsequence  of  Sir 
Charles's  advice,  the  young  'squire 
should  steal  out  of  the  regiment  as 
quietly  as  possible;  accordingly  his 
commission  was  given  up,  and  the  re- 
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signatton  accepted  without  a  single 
murtnur  of  dissatisfaction. 

While  one  party  was  employed  in 
friendly  sociality,  a  second  in  chewing 
the  cud  of  disgrace  and  discomfiture, 
the  third,  namely  the  curate  and  his 
family,  were  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  their  departure,  —  The 
moveables  they  wished  to  retain  were 
packed  up  und  sent  forward — the 
lumber  disposed  of;  oae  task  only 
remained — 'twas  to  bid  adieu  to  some 
tried  and  valued  friends ;  the  effort  was 
painful,  but  they  knew  it  was  the 
rough  break  that  mortality  must  un- 
dergo in  its  journey  through  life — 
each  took  a  last  look  at  their  late 
peaceful  dwelling,  then  turned  their 
backs,  and  left  only  a  good  name 
behind. 

At  the  door  of  the  inn  they  found 
the  general's  carriage  drawn  up  and 
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in  waiting,  as  was  likewise  hired 
chaise.  But  little  time  was  n$ pessary 
to  adjust  the  order  of  their  journeys- 
Sir  Charles,  Mr,  and  Mte»  Griffiths, 
and  Miss  Helen  occupied  the  ba- 
rouche,. Judith  atid  the  two  children 
took  their  places  in  the  chaise,  and, the 
ensign  rode  en  horseback.  A  caval- 
cade of  this  magnitude  riev^r  fails  of 
attracting  attention  in  a. small  country 
town ;  this  "appeared  .peculiarly  inter* 
eating,  from  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred,  and'  which,  by  this 
time  had\  universally  trw$pifed*  so 
that  while  all  joined  in  bestowing 
good  wishes  and  benedictions;  on  the 
curate  and  his  family,  who  Were  much 
"beloved  and  respected,  thene  were  but 
few  in  the  group  who  did  not  utter 
censure  and  execrations  against  the 
lord  of  th&  m&tior,  the  rector,  and  the 
quondam  captain* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred 
during  the  journey  to  Roseberry.  At 
the  last  staged  while  they  stopped  for 
refreshment  and  to  change  hones,  Sir 
Charles  dispatched  Patrick  forward 
with  a  note  to  Mr.  Willoughby,  an- 
nouncing their  approach,  and  desiring 
that  he,  Miss  Neville,  and  Miss  Grif- 
fiths, would  meet  them  at  the  rectory, 
at  which  place  they  arrived  in  about 
two  hours  after. 
vol.  n.  b 
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The  meeting  between  Miss  Grif- 
fiths and  her  family  was  tender  and 
affectionate;  nor  was  her  gratitude 
and  reverence  for  Sir  Charles  less 
marking,  for  she  could  no<j  forbear 
expressing  her  thanks  in  terms,  which 
while  they  conveyed  the  exquisite 
sense  and  feeling  she  had  for  the 
benefits  conferred,  at  the  same  time 
denoted  her  astonishment  at  their 
value  and  magnitude. 

"I  see  nothing  at  all  in  this, 
Miss  Griffiths,' *  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  beyond  the  ordinary  routine.  Every 
one  has  a  different  idea  of  what  is 
termed  pleasure  and  amusement;  I  have 
weighed  that  of  riding  an  hundred  or 
two  of  miles  post,  for  the  especial 
gratification  of  losing  thousands  at  a 
horse-race,  and  likewise  many  similar 
ones  equally  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity.   Nevertheless,  I  have  not 
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hitherto  discovered  the  extreme  feli- 
city of  those  pursuits,  and  must  there- 
fore conelude  that  imitation  in  what 
is  termed  fashion  constitutes  all  their 
agreeableness.  Having  myself  no 
taste  that  way,  and  having  likewise 
remarked  that  those  pleasures  not  un- 
frequently  entail  ruin  on  an  innocent 
progeny,  and  lead  to  suicide,  1  please 
myself  by  following  my  own  vagaries, 
as  less  liable  to  make  me  commit  a 
deliberate  wrong,  or  run  my  self  head- 
long to  the  devil.' ' 

Mr.  Griffiths  and  his  family  were 
received  with  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion and  unaffected  kindness  by  the 
rector  and  Mrs.  Willoijghby,  Young 
Griffiths  was  also  particularly  intro- 
duced to  Charles,  by  the  general,  sky- 
ing* "  you  3X6  very  much  indebted 
to  me,  Charles,  by  this  little  excur- 
sion, for  I  have  brought  you  not  only 
b  2 
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a  new  friend,  but  also  an  able  tutor 
in  the  military  art/' 

Charles  thanked  the  general,  and 
took  his  new  acquaintance  by  the 
hand,  saying,  he  should  be  proud  of 
his  friendship,  and  thankful  for  his 
instruction.  A  very  little  time  served 
to  make  them  perfectly  easy  in  each 
other's  company;  for  after  a  little 
general  conversation,  the  party  di- 
vided into  groupes,  the  elder  forming 
their  own  circle  in  the  rector's  par- 
lour, while  the  younger  branches 
filed  off  into  the  garden,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement,  and  to  enjoy 
their  own  particular  ideas  without 
restraint. 

Sir  Charles  made  some  Kttle  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  affairs  and 
politics  at  the  Manor-Houfee  since  his 
absence,  but  was  told  by  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  that  nothing  new  had  oc- 
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curred,  though  pretty  near  the  same 
party  had  been  visitants— that  Lady 
Etelvue  being  tired  of  what  she  called 
retirement)  was  preparing  to  quit  the 
country,  whkh  Lady  Neville  had  also 
declared  would  then  prove  insupport- 
able. 

u  Under  so  skilful  a  leader  as 
Lady  Belvuc,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  Lady  Neville 
will  be  tempted  to  make  a  fashionable 
dash.  If  it  is  in  my  house,  however, 
it  must  be  under  proper  restriction, 
and  that  not  only  on  the  girl's  ac- 
count, but  to  keep  myself  clear  from 
au  inundation  of  folly,  impertinence, 
and  confusion.  And  now,  friend 
Wilhmghby,**  continued  Sir  Charles, 
"  you  have  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
not  accompanying  us  to  London,  for 
lo!  here  I  have  brought  you  an  able 
substitute/1 
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"  I  shall  not  need  to  make  any,  if 
I  ana  so  fortunate  to  gain  Mr,  Grif- 
,  fiths,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby  ;  "and 
I  hope  he  will  find  my  house  suffici- 
ently comfortable  to  ^accommodate  his 
family." 

"  There  will  be  no  need/*  re- 
turned Sir  Charles,  "  because  I  pur- 
posed that  they  should  reside  in  the 
Manor-House,  and  I  meant  to  re- 
quest Mr.  Griffiths -to  accept  the  name 
of  my  chaplain,  until  something  else 
may  present." 

"  I  think/*  returned  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby, smiling,  that  he1' will  be 
far  more  comfortable  and  snug  in  my 
little  mansion  than  in  your  huge  old 
Manor-House  ;  it  will  likewise  be 
nearer  the  church,  but  that  and  other 
particulars  we  will  not  fatigue  the 
company  with  to-night,  as  they  can  be 
discussed  at  another  opportunity'." 
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It  was,  however,  settled  that  Mr. 
Griffiths^  family  should  take  up  their 
quarters  for  the  present  at  the  Manor- 
House,  as  affording  more  room,  and 
orders  were  dispatched  to  prepare  for 
their  reception ;  after  which  the 
party  remained  in  social  converse, 
and  having  likewise  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  the  Willoughbys  staid  to 
supper,  they  at  length  departed,  and 
the  Griffiths  family  were  introduced 
to  their  new  apartments. 

As  Sir  Charles  was  thoroughly 
aware  that  his  friends  would  meet 
with  no  very  polite  or  hospitable  re- 
ception from  the  pride  and  ill  temper 
of  Lady  Neville,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  separate  establishment  should  be 
made  for  them,  in  which  Miss  Grif- 
fiths, by  her  own  express  desire, 
became  a  party. 

That  truly  filial  and  affectionate 
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girl  was  now  indeed  at  the  zenith  of 
her  wishes,  surrounded  by  the  whole 
of  her  family ;  and  that  family,  by  the 
benevolence  of  Sir  Charles,  no  longer 
a  prey  to  bitter  want,  nor  annoyed  by 
persecution.  She  had  nothing  more 
to  wish,  and  her  whole  care  and  at- 
tention became  engrossed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  make  her  pupils  excel  in 
their  respective  studies,  being  the 
only  means  she  had  in  her  power  to 
express  her  sense  of  his  goodness. 

The  baronet  was  not  wrong  in  his 
judgment  respecting  Lady  Neville's 
disposition  in  regard  to  the  Griffiths . 
family,  for  she  had  no  sooner  learned 
that  they  were  under  the  same  roof 
with  herself,  than  she  expressed  her 
thoughts  to  her  confidential  friend, 
Madame  Melange,  in  no  very  liberal 
terms.    She  wondered  what  the  ba- 
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ronet  could  mean  by  bringing  such  a 
beggarly  crew  in  a  place  where  she 
aod  her  children  were,  and  in  her 
daughter's  house  too.  She  hoped, 
however,  he  would  have  more  deli- 
cacy, than  to  introduce  any  of  the 
paupers  into  her  presence,  for  if  he 
did,  be  we*ld  find  she  was  not  defici- 
ent in  a  pioper  spirit  of  resentment; 
and  would  soon  convince  him  she 
knew  what  was  due  to  her  rank  and 
dignity,  though  he  chose  to  degrade 
bis  own. 

Vindictive'  folly  is  seldom  over 
cautious;  such  was  the  case  with 
Lady  Neville,  in  her  vituperative  ora- 
tions she  was  uncommonly  loud  and 
vehement.  Patrick  at  this  period 
happened  to  be  within  what  he  termed 
ear-shot,  and  having  no  violent  pen- 
ckant  for  her  ladyship,  besides  not 
liking  his  master's  actions  censured, 
r,  5 
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he  m*de  no  scruple  of  giving  him  a 
fall  and  ample  detail,  which  the  ge- 
neral noticed  nb  further  to  his  man 
than  hy  saying  he  did  not  want  to 
hear  idle  tales.  Nothing  indeed  that 
her  ladyship  uttered  was  capable  of 
making  any  uneasy  impression  on  his 
mind  ;  he  knew  she  waa  perfectly 
competent  to  both  doing  and  saying 
many  foolish  things,  and  doubted  not 
but  that  if  it  fell  in  her  way,  she 
would  Gxert  her  own  dignity,  as  she 
called  it,  by  affronting  and  insulting 
inoffensive  beings^  merely  because 
they  did  not  accord  with  her  idea  of 
perfection,  by  exhibiting  a  train  of 
exterior  adornments*  Nor  was  Sir 
Charles  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  for 
but  few  days  had  passed,  when  the 
baronet  walking  in  the  gardens  with 
Mr.  Griffiths,  was  met  by  Lady 
Neville,  Madame  Melange,  and  Miss 
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Fanny.  Sir  Charles  immediately  ac- 
costed the  former,  and  said;  "  Lady 
Neville  give  me  leave  to  present  my 
friend  Mr.  Griffiths." 

w  I  don't  know  him,M  replied  her 
ladyship,  haughtily  passing  on  and 
giving  a  disdainful  toss  with  her 
head. 

The  baronet  could  not  fail  of  being 
vexed  at  this  very  gross  specimen  of 
her  ill-breeding  to  his  friend,  and 
palpable  affront  to  himself,  and  would 
have  befcn  still  more  hurt  had  he  not 
prepared  his  companion  for  this  rude- 
ness, by  previously  giving  him  an 
insight  into  her  character  and  dispo- 
sition. Long  habituated  to  bear,  and 
practised  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
the  pride  of  Lady  Neville  moved  no 
other  passion  in  the  breast  of  the 
curate  than  pity,  while  keen  resent- 
ment glowed  in  that  of  Sir  Charles. 
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Taking  the  first  opportunity,  there* 
fore,  of  quitting  Mr.  Griffiths,  he 
sought  Lady  Neville,  to  remonstrate 
on  the  impropriety  of  .her  conduct. 

"  Surely,  Lady  Neville,"  said  the 
baronet,  "  I  should  have  thought 
thai  the  character  of  a  gentlewoman 
would  have  taught  you  what  was  due 
to  good  manners,  had  you  even  re- 
solved  to  throw  off  the  shadow  of 
respect  to  your  husband's  brother,  as 
you  have  already  done  to  their  mo- 
ther's memory." 

"Sir  Charles  Neville  cannot, 
surely,  wonder,"  replied  her  ladyship, 
«  when  he  is  so  deficient  in  respect  to 
iiie  as  to  bring  under  the  same  roof, 
and  in  my  daughter's  house,  a  parcel 
of  beggars,  and,  not  content  with 
making  them  his  own  companions, 
would  fain  make  them  mine." 

"  I  wish  Lady  Neville,  for  your 
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own  sake/'   returned  Sir  Charles, 
"  that  those  you  have  selected,  may 
prove  as  honourable  and  worthy,  as 
the  family  your  over-strained  delicacy 
and  pride  prompts  you  to  despise — 
but  that  is  your  own  concern,  and  not 
mine.    There  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  more  immediately  calls  upon 
me  to  notice :    you  have  not  unfre- 
quently  refreshed  my  remembrance, 
lest  I  should  prove  forgetful,  that  this 
is  your  daughter's  house  ;  your  prin- 
cipal motive,  I  presume,  was  to  point 
out  that  I  was  a  trespasser.  You 
should  not  forget  that  by  virtue  of 
my  agency,  the  law  does  n«t  deem 
jpe  so ;  but  waving  that  fight,  1  will, 
though  1  must  confess,  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance,  just  hint  at  what 
might,   with  narrow  and  confined 
minds,  be  thought  something  like  an 
equivalent  for  my  house  room-  j 
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allude  to  the  family  expenditure,  Jiot 
an  atom  of  which,  including  the 
young  ladies'  establishment  and  your 
own,  have  I,  or  do  I  mean  to  charge 
to  the  wardship  of  my  nieces;  though 
the  expense  of  your  ladyship's  grand 
rout  alone  added  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  account,  and 
which  sum,  possibly,  I  should  have 
thought  better  employed  had  it  been 
disbursed  to  relieve  such  a  worthy 
family  as  the  Griffiths's.  But  this  is 
an  ungrateful  subject  to  me,  Lady 
Neville,  and  I  would  wish  to  have 
done  with  it  for  ever.  By  letting  the 
Manor-House  during  your  daughter*** 
minority,  much  trouble  and  vexatioa 
may  be  prevented  j  and  when  I  am  in 
a  house  of  my  own,  1  can  either  chuse 
or  refuse  inmates,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  altercation  or  controul." 

Vindictive  and   overbearing  as 
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Lady  Neville  was,  she  neither  wanted 
art  nor  cunning,  and  was  fearful  of 
carrying  matters  farther  than  would 
accord  with  her  own  interest;  she  had 
found  out  by  this  conversation  too, 
that  Sir  Charles  did  not*  mean  to  put 
the  charge  of  the  grand  night  to  her 
account,  a  business  of  which  she  was 
not  before  well  assured*  Future  mat1* 
ters  of  the  same  sort,  with  -proper 
management,  might  also  be  effected ; 
nay,  her  principal  expenses  defrayed 
from  the  same  channel.  These  ideas 
struck  her  ladyship  with  the  rapidity 
•  of  lightning,  and  her  resolution  was  . 
in  consequence  as  instantaneously 
formed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Charles," 
said  she,  u  upon  mature  reflection,  I 
believe  I  was  wrongs  hut  I  have  of 
late  been  oppressed  with  a  bilious  at- 
tack, and  quite  unwell.    If  they  are 
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such  worthy  people  as  you  represent, 
I  should  be  sorry,  nay,  quite  hint, 
that  I  have  done  any  thing  to—to*- 
wound  their  feelings,  and  will  make 
a  proper  apology/' 

Sir  Charles  instantly  saw  through 
the  shallow  deception  ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  not  to  notice  as 
s#ch,  but  to  repay  it  in  kind>  by  af- 
fecting to  believe  that  she  really  felt 
compunction  for  her  unfeeling  con- 
duct. 

"  Mr.  Griffiths,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  will  not  require  any  apology ;  for 
myself,  I  shall  feel  satisfied  in  not 
again  having  to  experience  those  un- 
pleasant though  useless'  oppositions, 
which  if  pursued,  will  infallibly  end 
in  a  family  disunion.'.' 

Her  ladyship  had  now  made  up 
her  mind  to  prevent  this  dire  event 
from  taking  place,  if  possible ;  such 
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an  establishment  as  Sir  Charles  Ne- 
ville's, if  she  could  contrive  to  be  at 
the  head  of  it,  which  she  by  no  means 
despaired  of—and  the  being  mother 
to  two  daughters  who  were  to  inherit 
auch  large  fortunes,  would  give  her 
no  small  degree  of  eclat.  Under 
auspices  so  promising,    she  looked 
forward  to  vie  with  Lady  Belvue,  or 
her  grace,  that  lady's  opponent,  and 
beheld  in  idea  her  apartments  more 
crowded  than  either,  and  even  her 
dear  friend  herself  growing  pale  and 
sick  with  envy.    In  contemplation  of 
such  scenes  of  glory,  her  study  was 
how  to  achieve  them.   She  was  now 
aware  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  opposition,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  change  her  system ;  for  this  pur- 
pose she  rather  over-acted  her  part, 
and  became  assiduously  and  fawningly 
attentive   in  those  quarters,  where 
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heretofore  slie  had  been  cool  and  neg- 
ligent, nay,  sometimes  insolent  and 
affronting. 

But  though  these  manoeuvres  Re- 
moved one  source  of  disquietude  aifd 
vexation,  they  were  no  less  irksome 
and  annoying ;  for,  by  persisting  in  a 
contrary  extreme,  Sir  Charles  andihte 
friends  had .  frequently  more  of  her 
ladyship's  company  than  they  de- 
sired. 

They  were  also  productive  of 
what  to  Sir  Charles  was  peculiarly 
unpleasant,  for  her  ladyship,  in  order 
to  render  herself  more  condescending 
and  agreeable,  introduced  all  her 
fashionable  visitants ;  so  that  the  ba- 
ronet and  his  sober  circle  were  in  no 
small  danger,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
of  being  overwhelmed  in  an  inunda* 
tion  of  polite  folly  and  impertinence. 
As  a  relief  from  this,  Sir  Charles, 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  time  thai 
•he  was  in  the  country,  passed  most 
of  his  hours  at  the  rectory,  or  in  su- 
perintending his  godson's  military 
education,  in  conjunction  with  young 
Griffiths,  who,  assisted  hy  Patrick, 
taught  him  likewise  the  manual  exer- 
cise ;  and  as  tho  young  man  was  at- 
tentive and  indefatigable,  he  soon 
made  a  rapid  progress,  to  the  no 
small  satisfaction  of  his  father,  and 
all  the  parties  concerned. 

As  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir 
Charles  to  give  young  Griffiths  an 
introduction  into  the  service,  he  de- 
termined to  take  him  to  London  far 
that  purpose,  and  either  hy  interest 
or  purchase,  to  provide  him  with  the 
first  step,  in  like  manner  as  he  had 
done  for  Charles  Willoughby. 

The  day  drew  rapidly  near,  when 
three  young  and  ardent  spirits  were  to 
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make  their  first  entrk  i*te  the  grand 
scene  of  action;  for  neither  the  heiress 
of  the  Manor-Howe,  nor  Charles* 
nor  Edward,  had  ever  seen  the  great 
metropolis,  and  their  hearts  heat  high 
with  expectation,  though  mixed*  oa 
the  part  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth, 
with  some  repugnance  and  regret  m 
quitting  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  to 
which  their  minds  were  fondly  af- 
fected, and  their  eyes  familiarized. 
Edward  too,  amidst  reveries  of  future 
fame  and  fortune,  could  not  forbear 
feeling  an  unusual  depression  as  the 
hour  approached,  in  which,  fo*  the 
first  time  is  his  life,  the  sweet  domi- 
ciliary link  of  filial  love  was  to  be  un- 
riveted,  and  absence  pave  the  way  for 
future  anxiety  and  inquietude. 

Far  different  were  the  sensations 
of  Lady  Neville  and  her  friend  !*dy 
Belvue ;  though  the  hey-day  of  life 
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was  passed,  peaceful  retirement  had 
ao  charms — all  was  transport,  as  the 
period  for  balls,  assemblies,  hurricanes, 
and  routes  approached.  Dress,  glare, 
ecrds,  and  rouleaus  were  ever  present 
to  their  imaginations,  and  occupied 
their  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts. 

Previous  to  Sir  Charles  and  Mr. 
Willoughby  leaving  die  country,  they 
entered  into  an  arrangement  respect- 
ing Mr.  Griffiths^  appointment,  who 
officiating  as  chaplain  at  the  Manor- 
House,  while  the  baronet  remained 
there,  had  a  settled  stipend  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  which 
•urn  Mr.  Willoughby  now  joined  an 
adequate  proportion  out  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  own  living,  during  the 
period  he  took  the  duty.  Every  thing 
being  thus  settled,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  the  Neville 
family  and  their  friends;  consisting  of 
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Sir  Charles,  his  sister-in-law*  Lady 
Neville,  her  ladyship's  two  daughters, 
Mr.  Mrs.  and  Charles  Willoughby, 
Miss  Griffiths,  Madapoe  Melange, 
and  Edward  Griffiths,  which  person- 
age? having  in  due  order  given  and 
received  reciprocal  adieus,  mounted 
their  respective  vehicles,  the  whole 
forming  a  dashing  cavalcade  of:  three 
carriages,  escorted  by  a  numerous 
train  of  out-riders. 

Though  Miss  Neville  and  the  v 
young  men  had  been  but  little  in  the 
habit  of  travelling,  they  had  not 
much  time  to  comment  on  the  dif- 
ferent scenery  that  occurred,  for  the 
roads  being  good,  and  their  post 
horses  fleet,  the  succession!  of  objects 
was  too  . rapid  to  admit  of  any  discus- 
sion relative  to  what  they  saw,  or 
rather  what  they  caught  a  transient 
glimpse  of;  so  that  the  .first  thing  that 
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fixed  their  attention  and  surprise,  was, 
on  their  arrival  in  London,  the  second 
night  of  their  journey,  namely,  the 
number  of  lights,  and  quantity  of  car- 
riages, though  the  town  was  by  no 
means  filled  at  that  period  with  fashi- 
onable company,  and  consequently 
but  indifferently  illuminated. 

The  splendour  and  elegance  of  a 
mpdejrn  town  residence,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  heavy  and  sombre 
family  mansion,  did  not  fail  to  come 
in  for  its  share  of  admiration  J  as  well 
as  did  the  rich  and  tasteful  furniture, 
put  in  by  Seddon,  and  executed  in  his 
best  manner. 

Amidst  many  things  that  appeared 
novel  and  pleasing,  some  particularly 
struck  Miss  Neville  as  strange  and 
wonderful ;  among  the  latter  was  to 
read  in  the  public  prints  the  ensuing 
morning,    "  that  Lady  Neville  and 
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her  two  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughters,  heiresses  to  immense  for- 
tunes, were  arrived  at  Sir  Charles's 
elegant  residence  in  Portmati-square.* 
As  Elizabeth  could  not  develope  by 
what  art  and  mystery  the  know- 
ledge^ their  arrival  was  obtained 
and  what  made  it  of  consequence 
enough  for  public  inspection,  she 
consulted  Miss  Griffiths  and  the  young 
gentlemen,  but  they  were  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  herself.  Her  next  ap-. 
plication  was  therefore  to  Sir  Charles, 
who,  with  a  smile,  referred  her  to 
Lady  Neville  : —  "  For  I  do  assure 
you,  Elizabeth/'  said  he,  "  I  have 
not  advertised  myself  nor  any  of  the 
party/* 

"  Do  you  think  then,  uncle,  that 
my  mother  has  been  at  the  trouble  of 
putting  our  arrival  in  the  papers 

"•I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied 
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Sir  Charles ;  "  neither  does  her  la- 
dyship think  it  any  trouble,  for  it  af- 
fords her  pleasure." 

"  Gear  uncle,  how  is  that  pos- 
sible r 

'*  Until  yoa  are  thoroughly  initi- 
ated into  fashionable  notoriety,4t  may 
indeed  be  beyond  your  conception  how 
it  is  possible  that  the  mere  publicity 
of  going  out  or  coming  into  town — 
giving  a  su&ptuous  dinner  to  a  select 
party— and  many  other  adventures 
equally  momentous,  can  afford  any 
£atisfaction  ;  but  if  you  have  nothing 
else  to  render  your  name  famous  by, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  That  there  are 
beings  to  whom  Providence  has  been 
abundantly  kind,  whose  whole  life 
presents  no  striking  trait  beyond 
what  is  to  be  found  in  this  kind  of 
celebrity,  we  have  unfortunately  too 
vox*.  II.  c 
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many  proofs.  Nor  is  the  evil  likely  to 
decrease,  for  most  of  our  public  prints 
that  used  to  be  only  vehicles  of  intelli- 
gence and  useful  information,  are  now 
become  venal  and  time-serving  chro- 
nicles ;  and  instead  of  holding  up  vice, 
folly,»and  frivolity  to  a  deserved  conr 
tempt  and  ridicule,  they  endeavour  to 
pervert  their  very  names,  by  turning 
them  into  virtues,  calling  extrava- 
gance, liberality  and  munificence, — 
apathy  and  cruelty,  firmness  and 
dignified  greatness  —  brutality,  the 
national  character  —  thus  libelling 
common  sense,  and  subverting  the 
very  principles  of  social  order  and  de- 
cency. I  am  sorry,  my  dear  niece,  at 
your  first  entrance  into  life,  to  shew 
you  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  but 
hold  it  right  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  specious  appearances,  especi- 
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ally  where  so  much  is  exhibited  to 
bewilder  and  deceive.  At  any  time," 
continued  he,  "  that  you  want  infor- 
mation upon  points  on  which  you 
cannot  trust  to  your  own  judgment  to 
decide,  myself  and  the  Willoughbys 
will  gladly  assist.  I  am  indeed  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  having  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby's  company,  as  you  will  find 
a  friend  of  her  respectability  and  ex- 
perience very  needful ;  for  though 
Miss  Griffiths  is  a  good  young  wo- 
man, neither  her  age  nor  present  situ- 
ation in  life  will  make  her  eligible  as 
the  conductress  of  a  young  girl  of 
fortune,  and  I  foresaw  that  Lady 
Neville  would  not  have  leisure  or 
inclination  for  the  arduous  under* 
taking." 

Miss  Neville  returned  her  uncle 
thanks  for  his  attention  and  kindness, 
c  2 
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and  said  &he  esteemed  it  due  of  th* 
most  essential  blessing*  of  her  life  in 
possessing  such  truly  disinterested 
friends  and  advisers. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


In  a  very  few  days  die  whole  party 
appeared  completely  settled, and  every 
individual  prepared  to  commence  their 
operations.  Lady  Neville  visited,  and 
renewed  bier  acquaintance  with  alt 
those  which  Time,  that  universal 
destroyer,  had  left.  The  younger 
branches  found  employment  enough 
ia  satisfying  their  curiosity  by  view- 
ing every  thmg  that  was  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  in  London  and  its 
immediate  vicinity;  in  which  excur- 
sions they  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wiiloughby,  hi*  lady  being  for  the 
c3 
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most  part  occupied  in  arranging  Sir 
Charles's  household,  as  Lady  Neville 
did  not  like  trouble.  In  the  intervals 
of  amusement  Charles  Willoughby 
applied  closely  to  his  military  studies  ; 
he  had  been  presented  to  his  colonel 
and  brother  officers,  by  whom  he  was 
favourably  received,  and  with  whom 
he  now  occasionally  associated,  so 
that  he  considered  himself  as  fairly 
initiated  in  his  new  profession. 

Sir  Charles  was  not  unmindful 
of  his  promise  to  Edward  Griffiths, 
and  made  use  of  his  interest  in  the 
proper  channels,  from  whence  he  re* 
ceived  an  assurance  of  an  ensigncy 
upon  any  vacancy  that  was  not  previ- 
ously engaged.  An  opportunity, 
however,  occurred,  which  the  baronet 
rather  chose  to  make  use  of.  He  had 
mentioned  to  Charles  Wiiloughby's 
colonel  this  circumstance,  and  was 
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informed  by  him  a  few  days  after  that 
an  ensign  in  his  regiment  was  about 
to  purchase  a  lieutenancy  in  another, 
and  had  obtained  leave  to  sell  out.  Sir 
Charles  hiving  so  recently  obtained 
one  commission  by  favour,  rather 
chose  to  forego  all  obligation  on  ac- 
count of  the  second ;  he  was  also  not 
a  little  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  young  men  hi  the  same 
regiment,  and  tinder  the  command  of 
an  esteemed  friend,  he  therefore  im- 
mediately advanced  the  mouey,  and 
rendered  another  fellow-being  happy. 

Nothiug  could  be  more  pleasing 
to  Charles  arid  Edward  than  to  find 
they  were  not  to  be  separated,  for 
though  their  acquaintance  had  been 
but  short,  a  similarity  of  disposition, 
and  a  predilection  towards  the  same 
pursuits^  had  in  a  short  space  made 
them  firm  friends. 

c  4 
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Charles  at  this  period  was  abo*t 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  Edward  was- 
twenty-two ;  in  their  persons*  they 
were  tall  and  handstame,  a»4  both 
having  the  advantage  of  being*  tile* 
sons  at!  men  of  edacbtion  and  abilities, 
their  minds  were  highly  cultivated, 
and  stored  with  useful  and  ornamental 
knowledge,  f 

As  Sir  Charles  hud  sicrived  icL 
town  full  six  weeks  before  the  fashi- 
onable period,  Lady  Neville  Was' for 
some  time  narrowed  itnd  confined  m 
her  sphere  of  action ;  ,  the*efofre/  i& : 
order  to  prevent  herself  from  beings 
totally  overwhelmed  with  ennui,  shg 
condescended  to  accompany  her 
daughters  to  what  she  catted  vulgar 
amusements  of  the  capital.  In  those* 
parties  too,  as  nobody  was  in  town, 
she  permitted  herself  *  to  -be  escdirted 
by  the  two  young  s&ldieife*  thoogh 
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the  latter,  and  even  Miss  Neville  her- 
self sometimes  would  willingly  have 
dispensed  with  her  ladyship's  com- 
pany, particularly  at  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, as  she  had  the  same  dislike 
to  vulgar  hours,  as  she  had  to  vulgar^ 
amusements,  and  of  course  would  not 
enter  a  theatre  till  the  first  piece  was 
nearly  concluded. 

Miss  Neville  and  Miss  Fanny 
were  totally  dissimilar  in  character, 
and  from,  the  same  cause — education. 
That  of  Miss  Neville  had  been  natu- 
ral, Miss  Fanny's  artificial — of  course 
the  one  was  tH$  child  of  nature, 
the  other  that  or  art.  Miss  Ne- 
ville's feelings  were  never  concealed, 
but  spontaneously,  though  mildly  ext- 
pressed^  while  those  of  her  sister, 
though  at  times  turbulent  in  the  ex- 
treme, were  often  cloaked  by  hypo- 
crisy^ and  disguised  by  rule;  in  a 
c  5v 
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word,  she  was  Lady  Neville  in  minia- 
ture, and  though  too  young  for  prac- 
tice, was  the  theQretic  daughter  of 
folly  and  fashion,  to  which  might  be 
added,  the  most  unbounded  vanity. 

Elizabeth  at  this  period  was  ad- 
vanced into  her   seventeenth  year, 
in  her  person  tall  and  finely  formed, 
and  though  not  so  regularly  beautiful 
as  her  younger  sister,  her  features 
were  more  animated  and  intelligent ; 
from  her  early  age  she  had  been  the 
delight  of  her  grandmother,  who, 
amidst  her  fondness,  neither  neglected 
her  education,  nor  spoiled  her  by  false 
indulgence.    In  addition  to  the  care 
and  attention  of  Lady  Joan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby  had  been  assiduous 
in  instructing  her  in  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge,  sp  that  at  Misa 
Griffiths's  introduction  into  the  fa- 
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mily,  she  found  it  not  difficult  to  com- 
plete the  well  organized  system. 

Miss  Fanny  had  reached  her  fif- 
teenth year,  yet  her  improvement  had 
neither  kept  pace  with  her  age  nor 
with  her  growth.  Not  that  she  was 
dull  or  wanting  in  genius,  hut  she  had 
neither  perseverance,  assiduity,  nor 
tractability ;  indeed  *her  pride,  obsti- 
nacy, and  vanity  were  a  complete  bar 
to  all  attainments,  but  those  that  were 
merely  superficial,  she  having  been 
persuaded  by  Lady  Neville  that  no 
other  were  strictly  essential  for  one 
who  was  to  possess  so  .large  a  for- 
tune.. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  neither 
the  admonitions  nor  endeavours  of 
Miss  Griffiths  had  any  effect,  while 
on.  the  contrary  she .  attended  to  Ma- 
dame Melange's  instructions  with  the 
utmost  avidity;  because  that  lady  and 
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her  mamma  were  continually  incul- 
cating the  advantages  of  exterior 
adornments  in  setting  off  so  beautiful 
a  form  to  the  best  advantage. 

Neither  was  the  folly  of  this-ooit^ 
duct  confined  to  themselves,  the 
beauty  of  Miss  Fanny  being  intro- 
duced as  one  of  Lady  Neville's  coiv^ 
stant  themes  in  all  her  parties,  and  to 
all  her  visitants,  male  or  female,  their 
politeness  in  return  could  not  fail  to 
echo  back  sounds  &o  pleasing  ;  the 
consequence  was  natural,  Miss  Fan- 
ny's vanity  became  boundless.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst  effect,  Lady  Ne- 
ville's company*  was  not  always  the 
most  select  in  point  of  moraKty,  and 
amongst  several  dissipated  young  men. 
of  fashion,  some  could  not  fail^  when 
they  heard  her  bea»ty  extolled,,  of* 
paying  h£r  compliments*  and  talking 
of  the  impression  which  her  charms 
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had  made  ;  declarations  by  no  means 
void  of  truth,  part  of  them  being  no- 
torious libertines  who  were  always  in 
love,  until  they  had  obtained  the 
object  of  their  adoration,  while  others 
became  not  less-  smitten  with  her  for- 
tune, which  they  by  no  means  de- 
spaired of  obtaining,  provided  they 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  persuad- 
ing a  young,  vain,  and"  inexperienced 
girl  of  fifteen  to  elope. 

While  Miss  Fanny's  head  was 
teeming  with  conquests,  her  sister,* 
though  her  senior  by  two  years,  scarce  ' 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  if 
she  did,  had  never  given  the  subject  a 
consideration ;  her  lift  indeed  had* 
been  recluse,  and  free  from  that  com- 
munication which  imparts  a  too  early 
maturity. 

With  a  knowledge  of  Lady  Ne- 
ville's foibles,  it  had  been  the  wish  of 
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a  watchful  eye  that  the  young  lady 
did  not  acquire  too  great  a  share." 

Some  few  months  back  this  cauti- 
ous,   though    well-meant  inuendo* 
would  have  called  forth  a  most  acri- 
monious retort ;  but  her*  ladyship  as 
before  hinted,  had  changed  her  plan, 
she  therefore  contented  herself  by 
calmly  replying,    u  that  it  was  no 
less  her  duty  than  interest  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  her, dear  child,  and ; 
he  might  rest  assured  that  no  atten- 
tion on  her  part  should  be  wanting," 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  visitants 
that  favoured  Lady  Neville  with  their 
company,  none  were  more  constant 
in  their  appearance-  than  Lord  Ballen- 
dun  and  Sir  Harry  Caveaaugh ;  they 
were  both  young  men,  but  had  never- 
theless seen,  what  is  called  a  great 
deal  of  life,  that  13,  been  foremost  in 
every  excess.    These  pursuits  had; 
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been  followed  with  so  much  perse~ 
veramce  ami  resolution,  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  they  had  impo- 
writhed  arid  worn  thread-bare  two 
capital  estates,  having  unfortunately 
for  themselves  come  to  their  fortunes 
before  they  had  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion.  They  had  been  friends  at 
school— commenced  their  career  irr 
li£e  at  the  same  time— and,  like  theif 
own  blood  horses,  ran  themselves  out 
of  wind  tbgether-~*md  were  At  this 
period,  what  the  knowing  ones  call' 
on  their  last  legs ;  for  though  they 
still  contrived  to  drive  four-in-hand — 
belonged  to  the  club — yever  refused 
a  main  or  bet — it  all  depended  on  the. 
rule  of  chanee,  and  the  munificence 
of  a  few  friends  who  were  not  yet 
done  up. 

Adversity,  it  has  been  said,  tries 
friends^  and*  makes  therti  stand  aloof* 
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but  were  they  all  to  be  reduced  to  the* 
same  level,  no  doubt  the  scene  would 
be  changed.  Lord  Ballendun  and  Sit 
Harry  Cavenaugh  formed  a  case  in 
point,  by  drawing  their  former  link  of 
friendship  still  closer,  and  establish- 
ing a  compact  and  association ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to .  unite  them- 
selves, if  possible,  to  the  fortunes  at- 
tached to  the  persons  of  Elizabeth  and 
Frances  Neville. 

Not  that  his  lordship  or  Sir  Harry 
had  any  objection  to  the  incumbrances 
with  which  the.  main  object  of  their 
wishes  would  be  united,  but  still  they  ■ 
AVere  secondary  causes,  for,  notwith- 
standing both  had  reduced  themselves 
by  poverty,  to  put.  the  pomps  and  va- 
nities of  the  wicked  world  almost  out 
of  their  reach,  they  could  not,  though 
almost  worp  tfut  by  excesses, .  re- 
solve to,  alter  their  former  coarse  j 
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but  in  their  private  consultations, 
already  forestalled  the  possession 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  young  ladies, 
aad  settled  the  various  modes  of 
purchasing  due  ecla*,  aud  of  re-es- 
tablishing their  former  consequence. 
In  order  to  bring  about  these  desirable 
events,  it  required  great  address,  us. 
well  in  regard  to  persons  as  circum- 
stances ;  they  therefore  bestowed 
some  attention  on  the  business,  and 
resolved  in  the  first  place  not  only  to 
give  each  other  every  opportunity  and 
assistance  to  compass  his  designs  ; 
but  likewise  to  throw  numberless 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  other  pre- 
tenders,  for  that  there  were  others, 
was  most  obvious.  One  difficulty  to 
carrying  the  whole  of  their  scheme 
into  effect,  occurred,  and  that  was  by 
no  means  a  trifling  one.  Miss  Neville,, 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  was  shy,  and 
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not  near  so  eomeataixle  as  her  sister— 
tke  point  then  was,  which  should  ad- 
dress  Miss  Fanny.  And  here  the 
friends  had  like  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  dispute,  for  it  appeared  to  both 
these  nice  calculators  of  chances,  that 
the  odds  were  six  to  one  against  ob- 
taining Miss  Neville. 

This  being  the  case,  both  game- 
sters were  completely  at  a  stand, 
when*  luckily,  Sir  Harry  started  an 
idea  that  was  alio  wed,  which  would  ren- 
der the  chance  even,  namely,  that  the 
party  who  was  first  successful  should 
pay  the  other  half  the  lady *6  fortune, 
which  was  to  be  returned,  in  ease  the 
scheme  was  fully  and  wholly  accom- 
plished. This  great  point  being,  set* 
tied,  Sir  Harry  also  consented  that 
Lord  Ballendun  should  commence  the 
plan  of  operations  against  Miss  Fan- 
ny, as  her  vanity  was  most  likely  to 
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be  daaaled  By  his  lordship's  superior 
title;  while  on  his  part  he  engaged  to 
watch  every  occasion  that  presented 
to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Miss  Neville*  T*o  this  in- 
terested coalition  then,  was  owing  the 
very  strict  attention  with  which  Lady 
Neville  found  herself,  most  pleasingly 
flattered  by  these  gentlemen,  and 
which  she  did  not  foil  to  attribute  to 
her  own  great  merit  and  personal 
charms.  His  lordship  and  Sir  Harry 
were  soon  aware  of  this  fortunate  in- 
cident in  their  favour,  which,  like 
able  politicians,  they  determined  to 
make  the  most  of,  as  it  afforded  op- 
portunities not  to  be  obtained  by  any 
other  means. 

Miss  Fanny  too  was  not  long  ig- 
norant of  her  mother's  folly,  and  se- 
cretly laughed  at  her  credulity ;  while 
she  prided  herself  upon  her  own  sur- 
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perior  address  and  art,  in  being  able 
to  carry  on  her  plots  without  suspi- 
cion, and  completely  to  dupe  all 
parties. 

Though  the  conduct  of  Miss  Fanny 
was  v^ry  far  from  excusable,  nay,  was 
severely  censurable,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  what  might  be  termed  highly 
criminal.  Her  education  had  been 
erroneous  in  the  extreme;  in  the 
West-Indies  she  had  been  indulged  in 
an  indiscriminate  perusal  of  novels, 
and  her  ideas  had  kept  pace  with  this 
species  of  literature.  Her  head  was 
stored  with  lovers — honorable  and 
dishonorable,  the  mere  distinction  of 
which,  to  a  young,  giddy,  and  vain 
girl,  like  Fanny  Neville,  appeared  im- 
material, provided  they  were  neither 
deficient  in  number  nor  perseverance  ; 
she  had,  therefore,  no  intentions  be- 
yond the  mere  pleasure  of  gratifying 
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her  vanity,  and  listened  to  the  enrap- 
tured scraps  of  soft  nonsense  that  were 
secretly  conveyed  to  her  ear  with  a 
smile,  which  was  interpreted  into  a 
credulous  belief,  though  at  the  same 
time  she  neither  bestowed  a  thought 
.  nor  wish  to  be  ascertained  of  their 
veracity. 

The  honourable  baronet  and  l>is 
right  honourable  friend,  however, 
conceived  that  every  thing  was  going 
on  in  a  right  train,  and  therefore, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  on 
their  parts,  they  redoubled  their  at- 
tentions to  Lady  Neville,  and  not  con- 
tent with  paying  their  respects  at 
home,  they  contrived,  by  chance,  to 
chime  in  with  every  out-door  excur- 
sion, where  her  ladyship  and  her 
daughters  were  presumed  to  be  pre- 
sept. 
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Exclusive  of  fashionable  houses, 
where  every  person  of  a  certain  rank 
gains  an  easy  admittance,  places  of 
puHie  resort  and  entertainment  af- 
forded numberless  opportunities  for  the 
gentlemen  to  pay  their  devoirs.  Th« 
Park,  previous  to  Lady  Neville's  hour 
of  dressing,  was  one  of  her  fevourke 
places  of  amusement,  as  she  could 
there,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
exhibit  herself  m  an  open  carriage ; 
and  at  the  same  time  ascertain  with  & 
degree  of  precision  all  the  haut  ton 
present.    This   was  also  a  famous 
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morning  lounge  for  horsemen  ;  Lord 
Ballendun  and  Sir  Harry  therefore 
seldom  failed  in  their  attendance,  to 
which  they  had  now  a  more  powerful 
incentive  than  mere  fashion,  for  they 
knew  that  Lady  Neville  was  always 
aecompanied  by  her  daughters,  on 
which  account  they  were  never  so  de- 
ficient in  good  breeding  as  to  fail  pay- 
ing their  respects,  most  commonly 
riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  , 
employing  their  elocution  to  entertain, 
and  their  wary  and  secret  glances  to 
convey,  what  they  wished  to  be  inter-  , 
preted  into  a  sincere  and  ardent 
adoration. 

While  these  gentlemen  were  bu- 
sily engaged  in  the  arts  of  deception, 
Charles  Willoughby  and  his  friend 
Edward  were  no  less  busily  employed 
in  studying  the  art  of  war ;  the  for- 
mer had  already  made  himself  master 
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of  the  manual  exercise,  and  the  vari- 
ous evolutions  of  marching,  counter- 
marching, salutes,  &c.  he  nevertheless 
seldom  failed  to  attend  every  inspec- 
tion on  the  parade,  or  exercise  in 
Hyde-Park,  where  he  also  used  daily 
to  ride  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
young  Griffiths.     In  one  of  these 
rides,  while  he  and  his  friend  were 
observing  from  the  road  a  party  of 
men  practising  platoon  firing,  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed   with  loud 
screams,  and  presently  saw  a  carriage 
advancing  towards  them  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  rapidity;  as  it  ap- 
proached nearer,  they  discovered  that 
it  had  no  driver.    The  first  impulse  of 
the  moment  directed  them  to  draw  up 
close  to  the  side  of  the  road,  in  order 
to  av6id  a  shock  that  must  inevitably, 
if  they  came  in  contact,  overwhelm 
themselves  and  horses.    But  the  ap- 
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prehension  for  their  own  safety  was 
speedily  changed,  and  no  more  thought 
of,  for  they  now  saw  plainly  that  it 
was  Lady  Neville's  carriage,  and  that 
she,  Miss  Neville,  and  Miss  Fanny, 
were  likely  to  become  victims  to  the 
furious  speed  of  the  ungovernable 
animals. 

Charles  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  but 
immediately  recollecting  himself,  he 
said  hastily  to  Edward,  "  take  the 
right  hand,  get  to  the  horses'  heads, 
and  at  all  events  endeavour  to  keep 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  road."  So 
saying,  he  set  off  at  full  speed  on  the 
.  left  side  as  Edward  did  on  the  right, 
and  both  being  well  mounted  and  good 
horsemen,  they  quickly  got  up  to  the 
heads  of  the  runaway  animals,  and  at* 
tempted  to  stop  them  by  seizing  hol(i 
of  the  bearing  reins,  but  all  their  ef- 
forts were  in  vain ;  they  however 
d2 
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succeeded  in  keeping  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  prevented 
their  turning,  until  the  Serpentine 
River  impeded  their  further  progress, 
and  in  some  measure  occasioned  them 
to  abate  their  speed.  But  before  they 
could  be  finally  stopped,  they  had 
entered  the  water,  and  the  bank  sud- 
denly sloping,  the  carriage  was  over- 
set, and  the  ladies  thrown  out ;  Lady 
Neville  at  the  extreme  edge,  on  the 
soft  muddy  ooze,  but  the  young  la- 
dies in  deep  water,  in  which  they  must 
inevitably  have  perished,  as  they  be- 
gan to  float  further  from  the  shore, 
had  not  Charles  and  Edward  flung 
themselves  from  their  horses,  and 
plunged  to   their  rescue  —  Charles 
bringing  Miss  Neville  to  land,  and 
Edward  Miss  Fanny,   with  having 
sustained  no  other  injury  than  being 
heartily  frightened,  and  their  clothes 
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thoroughly  drenched.  Lady  Seville 
was  indeed  in  a  still  worse  situation, 
for,  in  addition  to  her  fright,  her  ex- 
terior surface  presented  one  entire 
covering  of  mud  and  duck- weed. 

The  suddenness  and  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  the  alarm,  prevented 
Charles  and  Edward  from  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  two  horsemen, 
who  had  likewise  followed  the  carri- 
age, and  kept  nearly  an  equal  pace 
with  themselves,  though  neither  made 
any  effort  to  stop  the  horses,  and.  were 
then  quietly  bestriding  their  own 
beasts,  and  viewing  Charles  and  Ed- 
ward bearing  their  fair  burdens  to 
land.  At  this  period  one  of  them  dis- 
mounted, and  would  fain  have  be- 
reaved Edward  of  his  prize,  but  the 
young  lady  turned  from  him  with  ap- 
parent disgust,  and  with  eager  grasp 
dung  to  her  preserver. 

p  3 
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Charles  and  Edward  soon  recog- 
nized Lord  Ballendun  and  Sir  Harry 
Cavenaugh  in  the  persons  of  the  two 
tame  spectators,  who,  probably  per- 
ceiving that  their  efforts  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  personal  danger, 
now  began  to  be  officiously  polite 
in  their  offers  of  service.  Lord 
Ballendun  in  particular  desiring 
Charles  and  Edward  to  lose  no  time 
-  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  a  carriage, 
Lady  Neville's  being  too  much  da- 
maged, and  that  they  would  tike 
care  of  the  young  ladies  during  their 
absence. 

Though  alarmed  at  their  situation, 
the  gentlemen  appeared  in  no  haste 
to  resign  what  they  had  preserved  at 
some  hazard ;  neither  did  the  young 
ladies  themselves  seem  willing  to  quit 
their  protection,  Miss  Fanny  in  par- 
ticular   saying  somewhat  tartly, — 
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"  Those  that  preserved  our  lives,  are 
the  best  able  to  take  care  of  us ; 
however,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  your 
lordship  to  direct  some  part  of  your 
attention  towards  my  mother." 

Thus  reminded,  his  lordship  could 
do  no  less  than  take  the  hint,  though 
both  his  gravity,  humanity,  and  de- 
licacy were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the 
effort;  for,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, her  ladyship  was  in  a  truly 
ludicrous  plight,  and  also  not  a  little 
chagrined  to  perceive,  that  thougli 
she  had  flattered  herself  with  being 
the  sole  loadstone  of  attraction,  the 
magnetic  power  alone  rested  with  her 
daughters. 

In  a  very  short  space,  a  number 
of  people  and  carriages  were  collected 
on  the  spot,  both  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity and  to  commiserate  and  assist 
the  sufferers;  no  difficulty,  therefore, 
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remained  in  procuring  a  proper  ve- 
hicle in  lieu  of  their  own  damaged 
one,  and  but  very  little  ceremony  was 
needful  in  taking  their  seats,  for  all 
Were  in  the  same  dripping  and  uncom- 
fortable condition,  and  equally  eager 
to  shield  themselves  from  the  public 
gaze.  A  few  minutes  only  was  ne- 
cessary to  convey  them  to  Portman- 
Square,  where  a  change  of  habili- 
ments and  proper  precautions  being 
used,  no  personal  injury  resulted  from 
the  accident ;  though  each  individual 
mind  was  deeply  and  variously  im- 
pressed, when  they  reflected  on  the 
danger  they  had  escaped,  and  the  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct  of  some  of  the 
party  concerned. 

Neither  Lady  Neville  nor  the 
young  ladies  were  able  to  account  for 
what  had  caused  the  horses  to  take 
fright,  as  her  ladyship  was  at  the  in- 
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fitant  speaking  to  Sir  Harry  Cavent* 
augh,  Lord  Ballendun  being  aome 
little  distance  io  advance,  near  to  the 
horses'  heads,  and  the  first  thing  that 
occasioned  any  alarm,  was  seeing  the 
coachman  suddenly  precipitated  from 
his  seat,  and  the  footmen  instantly 
quitting  their  stations  behind  the 
carriage. 

But  in  a  very  Iktle  time  the  whole 
business  was  explained  by  the  ser- 
vants, who  arrived  with  the  horses 
and  broken  carriage.  The  coach- 
man's account  was,  that  Lord  Bal- 
lendun being  \n  £  line  with  the 
horses  in  the  carriage,  on  a  sudden 
gave  his  own  a  smart  stroke  with  a 
cane,  which  caused  the  others  to 
start  and  spring  out  into  a  gallop ; 
that  endeavouring  to  restrain  them, 
the  reins  broke,  upon  which  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  jump  from  the 
d  5 
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box,  in  order  to  stop  the  horses,  which 
however,  neither  he  nor  the  other 
servants  were  able  to  effect. 

Sir  Charles  expressed  much  alarm 
when  he  heard  of  the  danger  they 
had  incurred,  but  was  convinced  no 
blame  could  be  imputed  to  the  ser- 
vants. In  speaking  of  the  conduct 
of  the  young  men,  he  was  warm  in 
the  extreme,  and  did  not  a  little  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  the  instru- 
ment of  their  introduction  into  his 
family,  and  into  public  life.  Lady 
Neville  too,  much  as  she  had  slighted 
and  treated  with  contempt  the  Wil- 
loughby  and  Griffiths  families,  could 
not  refrain  from,  giving  the  young 
men  her  tribute  of  applause,  and  of 
contrasting  their  behaviour  with  that 
of  Lord  Ballendun  and  Sir  Harry 
Cavenaugh. 
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The  grateful,  yet  timid  heart  of 
Elizabeth  would  not  permit  her  to  be 
loud  in  her  plaudits ;  she  knew  there 
was  a  mean  poverty  in  mere  words, 
and  therefore  resolved  io  treasure  up 
her  feelings  within  her  own  breast, 
until  she  had  the  power  to  give  then* 
vent  by  actions. 

But  though  the  accident  had  no 
apparent  effect  on  Miss  Neville,  the 
case  was  widely  different  with  Miss 
Fanny ;  she  grew  pensive  and  re- 
served, shunning  her  former  intimates 
and  courting  the  society  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  and  Miss  Griffiths. 
A  change  so  remarkable  and  opposite, 
could  not  fail  of  being  observed  by  all, 
and  was  particularly  noticed  by  Sir 
Charles,  who,  two  or  three  days  after, 
asked  her  if  she  had  left  her  spirits  in: 
the  water* 
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"  My  bad  spirit,  I  hope,  uncle/* 
replied  she. 

Such  an  unexpected  answer  not  a 
little  surprized  Sir  Charles,  who  for  a 
moment  remained  silent,  but  resolv- 
ing to  try  her  a  little  more,  he  said,— * 

"  And  what  were  your  thoughts* 
Fanny,  when  you  found  yourself  so 
near  drowning  ?" 

That  I  was  going  to  answer  for 
my  cruelty  to  poor  Juba,"  answered 
the  distressed  girl,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

The  violent  perturbation  of  her 
spirits  greatly  affected  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  Miss  Neville,  a*d  Miss 
Griffiths,  who  quitted  their  seats  and 
advanced  to  comfort  her,  but  before 
they  reached  the  spot  where  she  stood, 
Sir  Charles  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  cheek, 
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said,  u  True  sorrow  and  repentance 
of  your  faults,  my  dear  child,  will  in- 
sure forgiveness/' 

Fanny  looked  her  uncle  earnestly 
in  the  face  for  a  moment,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears,  said,  "  You  never 
kissed  my  cheek  and  called  me  your 
dear  child  before,  uncle." 

"  I  never  loved  you  before,  Fan- 
ny,* replied  Sir  Charles. 

"  I  will  try  to  make  every  one 
love  me  then,"  said  she. 

€t  It  will  be  your  own  fault,  my 
dear  Fanny,  if  they  do  not/*  said 
Miss  Neville. 

"  And  will  Mrs.  Willoughby,  and 
Miss  Griffiths,  and  — and  her  bro- 
ther—M 

"  You  do  right  not  to  leave  him 
out,  Fanny,"  said  Sir  Charles,  smi- 
ling, "  for  I  am  sure  you  owe  him 
much/' 
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"  I  do  indeed,  uncle,  and  must 
ask  you  how  I  ought — " 

"  What,  Fanny  ?M 

"  How  I  ought  to  pay — I  don't 
mean  quite  that  neither/* 

"  How  you  ought  to  shew  your 
gratitude,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?w  said 
Sir  Charles." 

«  Yes,  uncle." 

"  Very  well ;  and  have  not  you 
some  grateful  feelings  for  your  hero, 
Elizabeth  ?"  said  Sir  Charles. 

Miss  Neville's  face  was  crimsoned 
bver  at  her  uncle's  interrogatory,  and 
she  silently  bowed  an  assent. 

"•Neither  of  you  want  the  means 
then  of  being  grateful,  and  I  am  glad 
the!  inclination  is  equal  to  the  power. 
Shall  I  take  upon  me  to  direct  on  thia 
occasion 

"I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  yoq^ 
Sir,"  said  Miss  Neville. 
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"  Do,  dear  uncle,"  added  Fanny. 

a  The  most  eligible  way,  in  my 
opinion  then,  will  be  to  advance  them 
a  step  higher  in  their  profession,  by 
purchase.*' 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Sir 
Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby,  "  if 
I  dissent,  in  some  measure,  from 
what  you  propose. — I  have  witnessed 
with  great  pleasure,  the  young  ladies9 
feelings  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  in  future  be  as 
much  interested  in  Miss  Fanny's  fa- 
vour, as  1  have  heretofore  been  in 
that  of  Miss  Neville.  %  For  the  part 
my  son  bore  in  the  affair  alluded  to, 
it  was  what  he  owed  to  God,  to  hu- 
manity, to  duty,  and  to  friendship; 
if  I  know  him,  and  I  think  I  dd,  I 
speak  his  sentiments.  That  these  are 
also  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Edward 
Griffiths,  I  make  no  doubt  ;  both 
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therefore  would  feel -themselves  ag- 
grieved, and  not  benefited  by  receiv- 
ing any  gratification  exclusive  of  that 
most  pleasurable  one — a  conscious- 
ness of  having  acted  right." 

"  That  the  young  men's  efforts 
were  truly  disinterested  also,  I  make 
no  doubt,"  said  the  baronet,  "  for 
they  were  spontaneous  and  immediate. 
The  return  of  gratitude  cannot  offend, 
or  take  away  from  the  merit  of  the 
action.  Promotion  even  taken  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  is  the  re- 
ward of  bravery,  which,  to  re- 
fuse, would  be  accounted  romantic 
indeed." 

"  But  you  must  allow,  Sir  Charles, 
there-  is  a  difference  between  public 
and  private  life." 

"  'Tis  in  my  mind,  that  is  to  say, 
as  far  as  regards  the  present  subject, 
when  brought  into  comparison,  a  mere 
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distinction  without  a  difference ;  but 
we  will  for  the  present  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Willoughby 
and  the  young  men  themselves." 

But  however  the  young  men  and 
Mr.  Willoughby  might  err  in  point  of 
worldly  wisdom,  Mrs.  Willoughby 
did  not  mistake  in  the  opinion  she  had 
formed  of  their  sentiments,  for  they 
modestly,  though  decidedly,  protested 
against  what  they  termed  being  remu- 
nerated for  doidg  their  duty. 

"  To  your  goodness/*  added  young 
Griffiths  to  Sir  Charles,  "  do  we  owe 
our  introduction  to  the  path  which 
leads  to  fame  and  fortune.  I  entreat 
you,  Sir,  now  you  have  made  the  road 
easy,  to  permit  us  to  explore  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  way  ;  let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  favour, 
and  incapable  of  personal  exertion." 

"  You  are  a  set  of  obstinate,  self- 
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willed  noble-minded  beings,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  and  therefore  I  shall  for 
the  present  leave  you  to  your  own 
silly  prejudices/* 

"  I  knew  the  baronet  could  not 
be  displeased  at  sentiments  which  are 
perfectly  similar  to  his  own,"  said 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  "  though  his  gene- 
rosity would  in  this  instance  have  dis- 
guised them." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, dame  Willoughby,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  and  only  want  to  appear 

'  wiser  than  your  neighbours ;  your 
own  and  your  husband's  antiquated 
notions  have  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing a  bishop  already,  and  now  you 
would  fain  hinder  your  son  from  be- 
coming a  general/ * 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Ed- 

.  ward  Griffiths/'  said  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  "  to  be  rewarded  for  doing 
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what  is  right,  or  to  owe  promotion  to 
mere  favour  and  interest,  is  a  Hbel 
upon  morality,  and  a  disgrace  to  both 
the  giver  and  receiver.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  an  introduction  into 
life,  is  absolutely  essential,  and  then 
"  those  who  merit  ought  indeed  to 
rise  in  the  world  on  no  other  terms 
would  I  ever  wish  to  wear  a  mitre,  or 
see  my  son  wield  a  truncheon." 

Miss  Neville  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  disinterested  conduct 
of  the  young  men,  which  she  could 
Hot  fail  secretly  to  applaud,  though  at 
the  same  time  she  was  vexfed  that  no 
apparent  way  remained  to  shew  her 
sense  of  the  obligation  she  lay  under. 
Fanny,  though  equally  dissatisfied  as 
her  sister,  was  more  open  in  express* 
ing  her  being  hurt  by  Charles  and 
Edward's  refusal. 

"  Your  brother  is  very  proud," 
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said  she  to  Miss  Griffiths,  when  the 
gentlemen  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  had 
quitted  the  apartment. 

"  How  do  you  make  it  appear, 
Miss  Fanny  ?M  said  Miss  Griffiths. 

"  He  was  above  receiving  what 
he  calls  an  obligation,  though  he 
saved  my  life/' 

"  Oh  then,  if  it  was  in  your  power 
to  save  his  life,  you  would  wish  to  be 
paid  for  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  sooner  die,  than  be 
guilty  of  such  a  meanness/'  said 
Fanny,  indignantly. 

"  And  yet  you  would  have  Ed- 
ward guilty  of  such  a  meanness  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  not,  for  then  I  am 
sure' I  should  not  like  him  half  so 
well ;  yet,  for  all  that,  I  wish  I  could 
find  some  way  to  let  him  know  what 
I  think  of  him.  I  should  not  deem 
half  my  fortune  too  much,  instead  of 
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the  few  paltry  hundreds  he  refused ; 
should  you  think  half  your  fortune  too 
much  for  Charles,  sister  ?* 
i  "  What  a  little  prattler  you  are 
to-day,  Fanny,"  said  Elizabeth ;  «  yet 
I  must  needs  say,  one  cannot  set  too 
great  a  value  on  such  generous,  noble 
conduct — it  is  even  above  pecuniary 
price." 

"  Yes,  that  it  is,  and  I  shall  always 
say  so ;  for  I  had  only  time  to  think 
of  poor  Juba,  and  to  say,  S€  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me  !M  when  the 
next  minute  I  found  myself  snatched 
out  of  the  water  with  as  much  ease  as 
if  I  had  been  a  sparrow.  Oh !  how 
thankful  I  was,  until  I  saw  that  ugly 
fright,  Lord  Ballendun,  as  calm  and 
composed  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Would  you  think  it  ?  though  we  might 
all  have  been  drowned  if  it  had  de* 
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perided  on  him,  and  the  other  wretch, 
his  companion,  yet  as  soon  as  he  had 
seen  we  were  safe,  he  wanted  to  take 
me  from  Edward.  God  forgive  me ! 
I  had  a  great  mind  to  have  pushed 
him  into  the  water/* 

€€  Fye,  my  dear  Miss  Fanny !  you 
would  not  have  been  so  wicked  sure  ?,f 
said  Miss  Griffiths. 

€€  I  protest  I  should  have  liked  it, 
I  was  in  such  a  passion  ;  but  I  knew 
what  would  vex  him,  and  so  I  told 
him  to  go  and  help  my  mamma,  who 
was  storming  and  floundering,  all 
over  mud  and  weed,  just  like  a  great 
sea  fish." 

"  Well,  and  did  he  afford  her  any 
assistance  ?" 

"  Not  he,  he  was  too  much 
afraid  of  dirtying  his  delicate  hands, 
and  so  only  cringing  and  bowing  at  a 
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distance,  with  one  of  his  foolish  sim- 
pers, he  said,  "  Mem,  will  your 
ladyship  permit  me  ?*  At  the  instant 
some  ladies  drove  to  the  spot,  and 
alighting,  made  us  very  politely  the 
offer  of  their  carriage." 
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CHAP  XIV. 


Though  Lord  Balkndun  and  Sir 
Harry  must  have  been  conscious  that 
they  had  done  nothing  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  ladies9  notice  in  the 
late  occurrence,  yet  their  own  self- 
esteem  and  presumption  would  not 
permit  them  to  give  up  the  chase, 
particularly  with  a  golden  prize  in 
view ;  they  therefore  appeared  before 
Lady  Neville  with  much  ease  and 
Tion  chalance,  affecting  to  .deplore 
their  own  bad  fortune  in  not  being  in 
time  to  aid  those  for  whom  they  had 
such  a  profound  respect,  that  life  itself 
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would  have  been  deemed  of  no  conse- 
quence when  ventured  in  their  ser- 
vice. 

An  hyperbole  so  very  bare-faced, 
could  not  fail  of  striking  even  one  of 
less  discernment  than  Lady  Neville ; 
but  though  she  at  first  received  them 
with  a  degree  of  coolness,  yet  a  little 
well-placed  flattery  dressed  her  face 
in  its  usual  smiles.  Her  ladyship  also 
had  no  wish  to  give  up  for  a  trifle  two 
personages  who  had  so  eminently  fi- 
gured in  high  life  ;  and  though  their's 
was  doubtless  marked  with  some  no- 
toriety, yet  as  it  had  not  been  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  exclude  them  the 
higher  circles,  being  only  such  as  are 
termed  venial  trespasses,  which  are 
by  no  means  severely  censurable  in 
libe  fashionable  world,  she  could  not 
take  upon  herself  to  condemn  too  ri- 
gidly what  was  esteemed  of  no  mo- 
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merit  by  half  her  acquaintance.  Nei- 
ther were  those  the  sole  motives  that 
influenced  Lady  Neville's  conduct; 
her  vanity  had  not  abated  with  her 
years,  for  she  had  conceived  herself 
the  particular  object  of  these  gentle- 
men's attention  ;  they  must  have  been 
wilfully  blind  not  to  have  perceived, 
and  of  course  endeavoured  to  turn  it 
to  their  advantage,  as  it  gave  them 
more  frequent  opportunities  to  pursue 
their  plan.  The  fortunate  termina- 
tion of  the  young  ensign's  efforts,  and 
their  own  tame  and  spiritless  beha- 
viour, added  to  their  ungallant  inat- 
tention to  Lady  Neville,  were  circum- 
stances that  to  be  sure  made  against 
them,  as  valiant  and  adoring  knights- 
errant;  but  they  had  a  trick  for  that, 
which,  was,  at  a  fit  opportunity  to 
plead  to  the  young  ladies  what  they 
had  palmed  on  the  old  one,  that  they 
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were  confounded  with  the  suddenness 
of  die  accident,,  and'  quite  "  planet 
struck  !• 

In  this  instance  the  vulgar  pro- 
verb that — "  Old  birds  are  not  to  be 
caught  with  chaff,**'  was  completely 
reversed:  for  while  Lady  Neville  ac- 
cepted  their  apologies,  Her  daughters 
gave  them  no  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating their  prowess,  or  of  repeating 
all  the  fine  things  that  Lord  Ballen- 
dun  had  treasured  up  for  Miss  Fanny's 
ear.  But  it  was  now  too  late,  the  re- 
cent event  had' made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  her  mind,  for  it  brought 
forward  no  very  pleasing  reflection  on 
the  impropriety  of  her  late  conduct, 
which  she  from  that  time  resolved  to 
amend,  and  in  which  resolution, 
though^  she  was  yet  so  young,  she  had 
strength  of  mind  to  persevere. 

In  this  state  of  things,  all  that 
e  2 
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remained  for  the  two  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers was  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  the  out-posts.   And  here  they 
were  as  little  favoured  as  in  the  main 
citadel,   the   young    soldiers  being 
almost  constantly  of  the  party;  added 
to  this,  his  lordship  and  Sir  Harry  had 
the  additional  mortification  to  per- 
ceive that  Miss  Fanny,  contrary  to 
her  former  mode,   now  studiously 
avoided  every  opportunity  or  occasion 
-which  might  lead  'to  any  particular 
conversation,  and  that  Miss  Neville, 
from  her  extreme  reservedness,  was 
totally  unassailable.  These  untoward 
events  occurring  at  a  time  when  they 
flattered  themselves  they  had  brought 
'at  least  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  bear, 
was  not  a  little  perplexing,  and  doubly 
so,  on  account  of  some  other  unpleasant 
circumstances ;  for,  presuming  that 
"  the   Hesperian    fruit   was  already 
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within  their  reach,  and  only  awaited 
the  gathering,  they  had  practised  with 
such  effect  on  the  credulity  of  a  few, 
and  the  avarice  of  many,  as  to  add  no 
inconsiderable  sum  to  their  former 
incumbrances.  The  respective  claim- 
ants, however,  finding  neither  princi- 
pal nor  douceur  forthcoming  by  the 
appointed  time,  became  not  only  very 
pressing,  but  threatened  also  to  malic 
inquiry  of  Sir  Charles  himself,  whe- 
ther a  double  treaty  of  marriage  was 
actually  about  to  take  place  between 
Lord  Ballehdun,  Sir  Harry,  and  the 
two  heiresses. 

And  here  jt  may  be  necessary  to 
premise  for  the  information  of  those 
that  are  not  thoroughly  initiated 
in  ton,  that  a  man  may  be  exact  in 
paying  his  gaming  debts,  or  in  ad- 
justing an  affair  of  modern  honour, 
and  yet  not  very  rigid  in  religious  or 
£  3 
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moral  duties.  To  obtain  an  immedi- 
ate s^ply  far  their  pressing  occasions, 
these  gentlemen  had  not  made  the 
least  hesitation  to  aifirm*  upon  their 
honour,  that  the  abovementioned  union 
'  was  about  to  take  place  j  and  they  were 
not  scrupulous  of  leaving  their  ho- 
nour in  pawn  to  accomplish  the  event. 
Among  the  jnumber  of  Lord  Ballendun 
and  Sir  Harry's  confidential  friend* 
was  Lord  Charles  Hazard,  a  per- 
sonage who  w&s  well  versed  in  every 
species,  of  intrigue,  and  of  course, 
thoroughly  competent  to  advise  them 
how  to  act  in  regard  to  the  unpropi- 
tious  aspect  of  their  affairs  arising 
from  Miss  Fanny's  chagge  of  conduct- 
To  his  consummate  judgment,  there- 
fore, th$y  referred,  **ot  fargettiag  m 
ike  detaii  a  few  invectives  against  the 
yowg  lady,  and  a  muaber  of  fashion- 
able  ejoecretums  agawti  the  ensign. 
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"  Eh,  wtikt  \^  done  up  I,f  —  said 
Lord  Charles ;  "  thought  how  it 
would  be — the  knowing  ones  dished 
« — that  water  affair  has  done  your  bu- 
siness— you  should  have  dashed  in 
helter-skelter,  neck  or  nothing," 

"  Aye,  but  we  might  have  lost 
our  lives,  for  we  can't  swim,"  said  Sir 
Harry. 

"  Pooh  !  no  danger  from  water ; 
and  if  there  had,  what  a  pretty  para- 
graph it  would  have  made  in  the 
morning  papers  —  Lord  Ballfendun 
and  Sir  Harry  Catenaugh  drowned  in 
attempting  to  save  two  beautiful  vir- 
gins and  tjieir  mamma — why  it  Would 
have  rescued  your  nfemes  {torn  inglo- 
rious oblivion,  and  rendered  you 
famous  to  posterity.  Oh,  what  a  pity 
it  is  you  were  not  both  drowned.  I 
do  not  think  you  will  meet  with  such 
another  opportunity  of  being  well 
E  4 
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spoken  of  again  during  the  remainder 
of  your  lives/' 

"Pshaw!  nonsense,  Charles," 
said  Lord  Ballendun,  46  we  wished 
to  consult  with  you,  in  order  to  see 
if  any  thing  can  be  dbne,  for  *tis  our 
last  stake." 

"  Why  you  kno\V  I  am  always 
ready  to  assist  my  friends  with  my 
advice ;  but  this  appears  rather  a  ha* 
zardbus  sort  of  a  business ;  —  Sir 
Charles  is  m  the  army,  you  know, 
and  there  are  two  young  soldiers  be* 
side  in  the  family  I  understand.  Now 
ill  an  affair  of  one's  own  'tis  quite 
another  thing ;  but  to  stajid  a  shot 
perhaps  for  another,  without  ari  equi- 
valent too,  is  more  than  friendship 
will  allow,  or  perhaps  I  could  devise 
the  means." — 

"  My  dear  Charles,  I  know  your 
friendship,  and  you  know  I  scorn  to 
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be  ungrateful  for  any  service;  you  are  , 
aware  I  have  not  the  present  means, . 
but  Sir  Harry  and  myself  will  give  a 
bond  for  the  payment  of  two  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  lady's  fortune;  you 
will  join,  woti't  you,,  Harry  ?" 

"  Unquestionably,  my  Lord." 

"  THs  a  bargain,  then,"  said  Lord 
Charles;  "  but  remember,  names  must 
never  transpire  in  the  business." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  Well  then,  all  that  remains  to 
be  done,  is  to  adjust  a  few  necessary 
preliminaries,  such  as  executing  the 
bond,  and  drawing  out  a.  proper  plan 
of  operations  ;  for  a  little  finesse  will 
be  necessary  in  the  affair,  after  which, 
hey  for  Scotland." 

"  Well,  but  how  is  the  matter  t<* 
be  .conducted  V9  said  Lord  Ballendun, 
"  for  I  have  told  you  that  .our  diffi- 
e  ,5 
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cuky  arises  from  {he  sudden  and  un- 
accountable shyness  of  the  fickle 

'<  That  will  %e  your  business  to 
remove — mine  will  be  to  get  her  into 
your  power;  to  obtain  the  means  I 
have  to  consult  with  and  to  gain  the 
assistance  of  a  lady  pr"two,  which 
shall  be  done  immediately ;  till  this  ia 
settled,  let  it  rest  here." 

Thus  ended  this  part  of  the  con- 
ference, at  the  termination  of  which 
the  honourable  congress  separated — 
the  two  adventurers  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  heiresses,  and  Lord 
Charles  to  consult  Lady  Belvue.  on 
their  business ;  for  her  ladyship  was 
one  of  the  individual  personages  ac- 
tually alluded  to  in  the  above  con- 
versation. 

Lord  Charles  was  in  those  habits 
of  easy  intimacy  with  the  Belvue  fa- 
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mt\y,  that  be  was  admitted  at  all 
hours,  and  in  almost  all  situations, 
Lord  Belvue*  ever  distinguishing  him 
by  the  name  of  his  dear  friend ;  and 
even  the  young  ladies  in  the  innocent 
gaiety  of  their  hearts,  terming  him 
their  other  papa!  Such  being  the 
case,  on  his  visit  to  Lady  Belvue  he 
was  instantly  eendacted  into  her  lady- 
ship's dressing  room,  although  she 
had  ordered  herself  to  be  denied  to 
other  visitors. 

Lord  Charles  found  her  ladyship 
completely  out  af  spirits,  and  over- 
whelmed with  chagrin ;  at  fus  entrance 
however,  a  gleam  of  pleasure  enlight- 
ened her  face  with  a  smile — 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come, 
Charles,'*  said  her  ladyship,  u  I  have 
been  bored  to  death  this  morning  j 
that  okk  tricking  harridan,  Lady 
Blarney,  has  worried  me  out  of  the 
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two  hundred-and-fifty  she  won  on  o^r 
last  night,  and  I  have  not  a  single 
guinea  left  towards  the  hank  this 
evening."1' 

u  That  is  shocking  indeed^  Lady 
Belvue." 

"  Yes,  and  then  I  believe  there 
has  been  fifty  clamourous  tradesmen 
all  as  open-mouthed  as  hungry  tigers. 
I  was  obliged  to  see  them  to  prevent 
their  raising  a  mob  about  the  house, 
for  you  know  my  lord  will  . never 
transact  any  business  himself."  * 

No,  he  is  a, vary  indolent  man, 
'tis  a  great  pity  that  be  won't  ,see  into 
his  own  affairs,  and  not  let  the  bur- 
den of  every  thing  lay  on  ypur  lady- 
ship- Wqll,  and  how  did  you  manage 
.  with  these  varlets  ■ 

"  Why  I  Would  fain  ;  have;  pro- 
mised payment  as  usual,  but  1  found 
the  knaves  had  entered  into  a  eembi- 
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nation  together,  and  protested,  one 
and  all,  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
put  off  in  that  manner;  so  that  at  last 
I  was  obliged  to  name  one  month,  as 
the  outside  term  in  which  they  should 
be  satisfied." 

"  That  time  is  indeed  somewhat 
of  the  least,  if  their  demands  are  con- 
siderable ;  .  have  you  any  guess  of 
their  amount  ?" 

"  About  —  25  or  30,000/.  to  be 
paid  in  one  month  !" 

"  Oh  !  the  unconscionable  dogs-; 
why  how  long  has  this  sum  been  accu- 
mulating, that  they  are  so  pressing  ?  V 

"  Not  above  two  or  three  years 
at.  most." 

,  .  "  Wbat  rogues !  after  booking  at 
a  profit  of  cent,  per  cent.  t6  say  no- 
thing of  short  weights,  adulterations, 
bad  commodities,  &c.  &c.  these  are 
sejriaus  evils,  and  press  hard  up#n  us 
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consumers ;  we  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  with  impertinence  in  addi- 
tion." 

"  I  am  sure  my  troubles  need  no 
addition,  for  Lord  Belvue  too  has 
been  baiting  me  for  money  this  morn- 
ing, and  having  none  to  keep  him  in 
good  temper,  he,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  behaved  most  unkindly.** 

"  In  what  manner,  Lady  Belvue  ?v 

€(  Why,  threatened  retirement 
into  the  country  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  all  is  beginning  to  be  life 
in  London.  Would  not  this  be  in- 
supportable, Lord  Charles  ?" 

"  To  your  ladyship  quite  so  in- 
deed; I  perceive  you  have  had  a 
pretty  competent  share  of  uneasiness 
to-day." 

"  Yes,  and  the  girls  have  added 
their  complement,  for  they  too  have 
been  teizing  me  to  give  them  motaey 
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for  shopping;  really,  my  difficulties 
accumulate  so  fast,  that  I  am  quite  at 
my  wits  end* 

"  It  will  be  quite  distressing  in- 
deed, if  you  are  obliged  to  shut  up 
the  hank  this  evening/9' 

"  Insupportable !  — my  reputation 
will  be  gone  for  ever.— Oh  !  how  my 
enemies  will  triumph!9'  * 

u  9Tie  a  thousand  pities,  when 
perhaps  a  r«  of  luck  might  bring 
every  thing  about,99 

"  Yes,  and  I  might  then  bribe 
those  vile  mercenary  tradesmen  to 
hear  reason,  and  wait  for  their  me* 
ney," 

Very  true  ;  hut  can  no  way  be 
found  out  to  raise  the  needful  ?" 

"  I  have  not  a  single  resource 
left.  Oh  !  'tit  a  cruel  circumstance ! 
Dear  Charles,  do  think  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  raise  money !  I  have 
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an  infallible  scheme  for  repaying^ 
it." 

"  As  how,  Lady  Belvue  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend  Lady  Ne- 
ville, you  know." 

66  What!  do  you  think  she  will 
advance  it  ?'* 

.  "  Advance  it, — ye*-yes— no;  lord 
how  stupid  you  are,  Charles !  not  di- 
rectly advance  it,  but  she  is  immo- 
derately fond  of  play,  and  has  been  a 
dupe  all  her  life ;  and  you  know,,  if 
she  will  lose  her  money,  why  may 
not  her  friends  have  it  as  well  as 
strangers  ?* 

"  True ;  very  conscientiously  con- 
ceived indeed,  for  then  it  is  only 
keeping  it  from  gbang  out  of  the  fa- 
mily you  know.  Now  I  understand 
you  perfectly  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  as 
we  .have  . entered  thus  far  on  explana- 
tion, that  we  understand  each  Otter 
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fully.  Observe  me,  Lady  Belvue, 
there  may  be  yet  more  made  out  of 
this  party,  if  rightly  managed." 
"  As  how,  Lord  Charles  ?ff 
His  lordship  then  explained  the 
nature  and  substance  of  the  conference 
which  he  had  held  with  Lord  Ballen- 
dun  and  Sir  Harry  Cavenaugh,  and 
endeavoured  to  point  out  how  easily 
the  scheme  might  be  brought  to  bear, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  ladyship 
and  Madame  Melange,  both  of  whom 
nevertheless  his  lordship  observed 
need  not  appear  in  the  business, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  moiety  of  the  dou- 
ceur. 

The  gilded  bait  which  his  lord- 
ship held  out,  together  with  the  as- 
surance that  her  ladyship's  dear  repud- 
iation would  be  in  no  danger,  were 
strong  incentives  for  her  joining  the 
coalition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
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she  could  not  help  feeling  some 
qualms  when  she  reflected  that  an 
exposure  would  infallibly  drive  her 
from  a  society  in  which  her  whole 
existence  centered,  and  consign  her 
over  to  shame  mnd  solitude. 

The  fluctuating  state  of  Lady 
Belvue's  mind  was  not  lost  on  Lord 
Charles,  but  he  was  too  well  aware  of 
her  weak  side  not  to  know  what 
would  turn  the  scale* 

«  I  think/'  said  his  lordship,  "  if 
we  agree  to  lend  our  assistance,  the 
parties  in  addition  t a  their  agreement, 
might  be  persuaded  to  assist  the  bank 
to-night." 

"  My  dear  Lord  Charles,  do  you 
think  they  would  ?"  said  her  ladyship 
with  great  eagerness ;  "  and  that  if  I 
was  to  engage  in  this  business,  I 
could  keep  clear  of  all  responsibility  ?" 

"I  will  answer  for  the  bank  being 
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made  up  amongst  u&,  and  in  Tespect 
to  the  oth^r  affair,  it  is  expressly  sti- 
pulated that  a  profound  secrecy  shall 
be  observed;  indeed,  none  but  the 
parties  themselves  can  possibly  be 
implicated,  as  all  thai  is  requisite  in 
pur  share  of  the  undertaking,  will  be 
to  contrive  the  means  for  carrying  the 
plan  into  execution,  and  which  may 
be  so  ordered,  if  even  brought  to 
public  view,  as  to  appear  a  mere 
chance-medley  transaction/9 

"  Well,  but  I  do  not  as  yet  com* 
prehend  how  either  myself  or  Me- 
lange can  be  of  service** 

"  Madame  Melange  being  upon 
the  spot,  will  undoubtedly  have  num- 
berless opportunities  of  serving  my 
friends,  by  being  the  vehicle  for  a  ee* 
*  cret  correspondence,  to  which,  some 
little  time  back,  Fanny  Neville,  it 
seems,  did  not  appear  averse.  Bal-» 
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lendun's  failure  in  romatatic  gallantry, 
by  not  plunging  into  the  water,  has 
created  a  misunderstanding.  Me-i 
lange's  art  and  cunning  could  e&sily 
restore  this.  Now  your  ladyship's 
interest  with  her  is  most  potent, 
which,  combined  with  her  own  self- 
interest  might  bring  it  about." 

"  I  am  much  deceived  if  your 
lordship's  interest  is  not  as  potent 
with  her  as  mine." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  will  have 
better  opportunities  to  discuss  the 
affair,  and  arrange  circumstances, 
than  I  possibly  can  have,  without 
exciting  suspicion." 

€€  Well,  Lord  Charles,  thus  much 
for  Madame  Melange ;  for  myself  I 
am  ready  to  afford  every  secret  ser- 
vice in  my  power,  though  I  must 
confess,  I  cannot  divine  at  present 
how  I  can  be  essentially  useful."  .  - 
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"  That  is  for  future  consideration ; 
however,  as  we  have  settled  the  main 
point,  I  will  forthwith  see  what  Bal- 
lendun  and  Cav^naugh  can  furnish  for 
to-night,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
supply  the  remainder.  Good  morn- 
ing, Lady  Belvue." 

"  Adieu,  Lord  Charles  !  be  here 
early." 

"  Without  m." 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Lady  Belvue,  after  the  departure  of 
Lord  Charles,  felt  some  trouhlesome 
sensations  on  account  of  the  part  she 
had  undertaken.  Her  ladyship  it  is 
true  was  not  over  scrupulous,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  what  was  transacted 
at  the  card  table,  for  she  could,  from 
the  mere  force  of  habit  and  custom, 
sit  down  and  empty  the  purses  of  her 
dearest  friends  without  a  single 
qualm,  but  this  last  was  a  new  species 
of  depredation,  to  which  her  mind 
was  not  yet  familiarized ;  she,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  to  reconcile  her 
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conscience  to  it,  on  the  plea  of  dire 
necessity,  that  specious  excuse  which 
vice  always  frames  to  palliate  the 
most  glaring  misconduct. 

As  Lord  Charles's  return  was  pro- 
longed two  hours  beyond1  the  time  of 
expectancy,  her  ladyship's  feelings 
became  painfol  in  the  extreme;  a* 
thousand  bitter  forebodings  pre- 
sented The  cash  could1  not  be  pro* 
cured,  or  perhaps  Lord  Charlbs  had 
no  intent  to  perform  his  promise,  or 
at  least  was  lukewarm  and  negligent 
in  the  business,  and  yet  he  had  neveri 
yet  disappointed  her  on  an  emergency, 
— was  a  partner  in  the  bank  too. 
His  interest  besides  in  what  he  had  so 
lately  discussed,  might  be  considered 
as  a  further  assurance  of  his  good 
faith.  Yet  if  some  fatality  should 
prevent  his  lordship's  success,  her 
celebrity  was  at  once  destroyed.  Was 
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there  no  alternative  ?  yes,  one  to 
instantly  issue  cards,  setting  forth 
that  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  Her 
ladyship's  hand  was  raised  to  the  bell, 
in  order  to  issue  the  necessary  intel- 
ligence, when  lo !  his  lordship's  ap- 
pearance dispelled  the  cloud,  arid 
rendered  the  painful  task  unnecessary, 
for  he  brought  with  him  the  welcome 
treasure,  by  the  aid  of  which,  her  san-> 
guine  hopes  anticipated  thousands. 
Duns  and  disagreeables  were  no  more 
remembered — the  gladdening  pros- 
pect of  dear  cards  and  crowded  rooms 
banished  uneasy  sensations,  and 
brightened  every  feature  with  cheer- 
ful smiles. 

Fortune  too  this  evening  seemed 
resolved  to  make  her  ladyship  some 
amends  for  the  disquietude  of  the  day$ 
for,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the 
bank  became  so  much  enriched,  that 
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though  the  adventurers  divided  large- , 
ly,  they  left  above  double  of  their 
original  fund  for  -the  next  meeting. 

Lady  Belvue  and  his  lordship  were 
fiow  in  high  spirits,  and  it  was  agreed 
before  they  separated,  that  Madame 
Melange  should  be  sounded  on  the 
morrow,  in  regard  to  Lord  Ballen- 
duu's  affairs ;  and  that  Lady  Belvue 
might  offer  five  hundred  pounds  for 
her  services,  a  bribe  which  neither  of 
them  conceived  she  had  the  power  to 
withstand.  It  was  also  settled  that 
Lady  Belvue  should  invite  Miss 
Fanny  as  frequently  as  possible  to  give 
Lord  Ballendun  better  opportunities 
of  urging  his  suit,,  as  means  might 
often  be  found  to  eptertain  Lady 
Neville,  in  order  to  preyent  ^ny  in- 
terruption. 

But  while  the  different  adven- 
turers and  nice  calculators  of  chances 

vou  II.  F 
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were  settling  every  thing  their  own 
way,  and  in  idea  dividing  the  spoil,  a 
circumstance  had  occurred  which  they 
were  not  aware  of  j  this  was  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  Fanny  not  tp  ac- 
company her  mamma  in  her  visits  to 
Lady  Belvue,  or  to  any  place  where 
there  was  a  chance  that  Lord  BaJlen- 
duu  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
renew  his  clandestine  addresses. 

This  surprising  change  Lady  Ne- 
ville did  not  fail  to  censure,  as  perverse 
and  unaccountable;  but  neither  her 
remonstrances  nor  the  flatteries  of 
Madame  Melange  had  any  weight, 
though  the  latter  endeavoured  to  give 
them  due  force,  by  holding  up  to  view 
the  admiration  she  would  attract  in 
Lady  Belvue's  crowded  circles. 

"  I  shall  meet  none  there  whose 
notice  will  give  me  any  pleasure," 
the    heretofore    vain   girl  coldly 
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replied,  to  the  regret  and  astonish- 
ment of  Madame  Melange,  who  had 
been  tampered  with,  and,  as  expected, 
was  not  proof  against  the  proffered 
bait.  Miss  Fanny,  however,  had  no 
intention  of  secluding  herself  from  all 
parties,  for  she  now  particularly  at- 
tached herself  to  those  where  her 
uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby,  her 
sister,  and  the  young  gentlemen  were 
present.  Nor  were  her  amusements 
alone  the  only  variable  part  of  her 
conduct,  for,  to  the  abovementioned 
personages  and  Miss  Griffiths  she 
likewise  constantly  applied  to  direct 
her  studies,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  Madame  Melange,  who  foresaw  the 
dissolution  of  her  appointment  fast 
approaching.  It  is  true^she  was  still 
in  high  favour  with  Lady  Neville, 
but  how  far  that  might  operate  to  re- 
tain her  in  the  family  was  uncertain, 
p2 


as  she  was  conscious  she  had  now  do 
other  friend.  There  appeared  also 
very  little  chance  of  her  «ver  being 
able  to  obtain  the  promised  froe  hun- 
dred pounds,  without  some  very  mate- 
rial  alteration  should  take  place  in  her 
quondam  pupil's  disposition,  of  which 
there  was  not  at  this  time  even  the 
most  distant  prospect ;  for,  to  Ixatd 
Ball  endues  other  miscarriages  was 
^added,  the  timidity  of  Lady  Neville, 
which  would  not  permit  her  to  take 
,  her  accustomed  airings  in  the  Park, 
sinc£  the  tlate  accident,  so  that  ihis 
•attentions  were  cut  off  in  that  ^uarrter/ 
But  though  his  lordship  was  pre- 
cluded, and,  <as  it  were,  shut  out 
from  all  access  to  the  main  object  on 
which  he  grounded  his  hopes,  he  still 
.maintained  his  jpost  about  Lady  Ne- 
ville in  herparties-at  home,  by  which 
means  he  jet  flattered  himself  that 
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he  should  in  some  fostftoate  moment 
prevail  on  his  changeable  fair  one  to 
elope.  He  the  more  readily  persuaded 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
effect  this,  from  an  idea  that  Miss 
Fanny's  change  of  conduct  had  arisen 
from  the  pique  of  the  moment,  occa- 
sioned by  his  not  plunging  into  the 
water  to  her  rescue. 

The  hopes  of  his  lordship,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  founded  on 
very  slight  and  superficial  grounds, 
and  he  had  the  additional  mortifica- 
tion daily  to  perceive,,  that  her  cold- 
ness to  him  was  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, while  her  and  Miss  Neville^ 
attentions  to  the  young  ensigns,  rose 
in  proportion ;  they  being  selected  to 
escort  the  young  ladies  every  morn- 
ing, when  they  rade  on  horseback, 
unaccompanied  by  Lady  Neville. 

Completely  fbiled  by  these  unaus- 
f3 
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picious  incidents,  they  again  had  re- 
course to  their  oracle,  Lord  Charles, 
who  in  consequence  convened  an  es- 
pecial meeting  of  all  the  parties  at 
Lady  Belvue's,  in  order  to  discuss 
and  settle  future  proceedings.  This 
sage  council  consisted  of  his  lordship, 
Lady  Belvue,  Madame  Melange, 
Lord  Ballendun,  and  Sir  Harry  Ca- 
venaugh,  the  latter  of  whom  ac- 
knowledged his  pretensions  to  Miss 
Neville's  favor  utterly  hopeless; 
hut  as  his  friend  and  himself  had 
started  together  equal  adventurers, 
he  still  held  himself  bound  to  assist, 
as  a  party  in  the  conditions  originally 
agreed  on  between  them. 

Lord  Charles  then  with  the  gra- 
vity and  sagacity  of  a  judge  trying 
an  important  cause,  made  Lord  Bal- 
lendun recite  every  particular  of  his 
claim  on  Miss  Fanny's  favor  j  with  an 
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especial  injunction  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  recollect  each  mark  of 
encouragement  she  had  given  to  his 
addresses,  as  these  would  be  essential 
circumstances  on  which  they  must 
ground  their  future  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

Lord  Ballendun  acknowledged 
that  his  pretensions  were  founded  on 
Miss  Fanny  having  listened  to,  and 
never  having  put  a  negative  on,  his 
addresses,  or  appeared  displeased  even 
when  he  snatched  an  opportunity  to 
urge  an  elopement;  but  that  he  never 
could  gain  any  promise  in  return,  or 
acknowledgement  of  affection,  though 
he  frequently  requested  it  even  in  the 
billets,  which  he  found  means  to  put 
into  her  hands,  and  which,  till  lately, 
she  never  refused. 

. "  'Tis  rather  unfortunate/'  said 
Lord  Charles,  f€  that  you  could  nei- 
f  4 
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ther  obtain*  an  dral  ndr  a  Wrhteta  tes- 
timonial; fot  though  of  no  weight  in 
point  of  legality,  yet  these  would 
have  been  imminently  useful  to  prac- 
tise on  her  featfs  of  having  her  co- 
quettish behaviour  mack  known j  and, 
indeed,  without  proofs,  I  perceive  no 
other  method  to  pursue,  than  to  con- 
tinue an  indefatigable  pursuit,  ih  the 
course  of  which,  I  think  Madame 
Melange  may  find  means  to  assist, 
and  perhaps  Contrive  some  way  to 
convey  a  few  tender  billets.  Should 
those  make  no  impression,  it  may  he 
necessary  .  to  hint  something  like  a 
threat  of  divulging  the  secret  encou- 
ragement she  has  given,  which  you 
may  rest  assured  the  young  lady  will 
not  like  to  have  promulgated;  by  suck 
means  a  correspondence  may  be  com- 
menced, after  which*  without  you  Are 
an  errant  bungler,  the  day  is  your 
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own.  I  would  advise  too,  in  order  to 
further  your  suit  every  way,  that  you 
endeavour  to  form  an  intimacy  with 
the  young  ensigns ;  for  it  will  not 
only  give  you  greater  opportunities, 
but  it  may  prove  advantageous  in 
another  way,  namely,  by  gaining 
their  confidence,  you  wiU  know  every 
movement  in  the  family,  and  have  all 
the  play  in  your  own  hands/* 

Lord  Ballendun  promised  to  act 
in  strict  conformity  with  this  plan, 
the  whole  of  which  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  all,  except  Madame 
Melange,  who  started  an  objection  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  detection  in  the  part  assigned  to 
her.  The  fertile  brain,  however,  of 
Lord  Charles,  over-ruled  this  demur, 
by  stating  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  her  consummate  address  and 
wisdom  would  so  well  time  and  plaice 
r  5 
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every  little  manoeuvre  she  conducted, 
as  to  set  detection  at  defiance. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  more 
momentous  concerns  of  the  meeting, 
the  party  proceeded  to  arrange  and 
settle  the  joint  account  of  the  gaming 
firm,  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  capital,  and  the 
increase  of  their  dividends.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  the  fair  game 
was  pointed  out,  that  is  to  say,  such 
as  had  money  to  lose,  and  had  not 
sense  enough  to  keep  them  from 
associating  with  fashionable  plun- 
derers. Among  these,  Lady  Belyue's 
friend,  Lady  Neville,  was  particularly 
marked,  and  means  contrived  to  keep 
her  within  their  own  immediate  cir- 
cle j  for  they  were  aware  that  her 
ladyship,  without  they  took  especial 
care,  would  meet  many  as  well  dis- 
posed friends  as  themselves. 
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The  company  now  broke  up  to 
enjoy  a  little  relaxation  after  the  fa- 
tigue of  business,  resolving  likewise 
to  lose  no  time  in  putting  their  set- 
tled plan  in  execution ;  according  to 
one  part  of  which,  Lord  Ballendun 
and  Sir  Harry  endeavoured  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  Charles  and 
Edward,  but,  contrary  to  both  their 
expectations,  they  found  these  young 
mdn  far  from  being  elated  with  their 
advances  towards  an  intimacy,  not- 
withstanding their  quality  and  dash- 
ing celebrity. 

Madame  Melange  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  her  department,  for  she  had 
the  address,  to  convey  a  very  tender 
billet  from  Lord  Ballendun  td  Miss 
Fanny,  without  the  latter  being  able 
to  conjecture  by  what  means  it  was 
placed  where  she  found  it.  The 
epistle  was  directed  in  an  unknown 
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hfcad,  so  that  not  giviflg' herself  time 
to  reflect,  curtesy  impelled  Jber  to 
break  the  seal  and  examine  the  don- 
tents,  though  she  was  much  Ve£ed 
when  shef  found  it  c&th&  from  Lord 
Bfcllendun.  It  contained  ardent  pro- 
fessions of  unalterable  love,  mixed 
■with  tender  upbraidings  attd  expostu- 
lations on  her  recent  cruelty-— *  cru- 
elty, he  observed,  doubly  poignant, 
after  the  marking  encouragement 
with  which  he  had  been  fevfcured*  He 
concluded  hid  complaints  by  conjuring 
her  not  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and 
oblige  hiift  td  make  public  his  wrongs, 
ah  exposure  t>f  which,  he  observed, 
would  inevitably  subject  her  conduct 
td  universal  census. 

Though  Miss  Fanny  had  for  46&e 
time  p&st  bedti  a  wart  6?  the  folly  of 
her  conduct,  it  How  appeared  in  a 
nlost  aggravated    and  distressing 
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light.  A  thousand  times  did  she 
condemn  her  thoughtless  vanity,  and 
desire  of  diverting  heraelf,  a*  she 
heretofore  tertaed  it.  The  dread  of 
exposure  ha*J  changed  its  sportive 
aspect  into  a  degree  of  disgraceful 
criminality,  and  Lord  B&llenduti,  from 
heing  deemed  a  subject  to  play  upon, 
now  became  an  object  of  terror  and 
dismay.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  her 
iriind,  taking  frfcm  the  first  impres- 
sion of  her  fear,  she  resolved  to  write 
and  acknowledge  the  impropriety  of 
her  conduct }  but  a  little  reeolkction 
convinced  her  that  this  would  prove 
a  confirmation  of  her  levity  too  strong 
*  td  be  disavowed.  A  false  shame  too 
quashed  the  idea  of  confessing  th£ 
predicament  in  Afrhich  she  tvas  in- 
volved, to  her  sister,  or  to  H^iss  Grif- 
fiths, fbr  th^yj  she  thought,  would 
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esteem  il  their  duty  to  acquaint  Sir 
Charles. 

Thus  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
inquietude,  without  having  the  reso- 
lution to  take  what  she  deemed  a  hu- 
miliating step  to  extricate  herself, 
she  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  by. 
the  morning  had  fretted  herself  really 
ill,  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal, 
by  saying  that  it  was  only  a  little 
head-ache,  that  her  usual  ride  would- 
remove.  The  air,  however,  appeared 
to  fail  in  this  instance,  for,  during  the 
whole  of  the  excursion,  in  which  she 
was  accompanied  by  her  sister  and 
the  young  gentlemen,  her  spirits  ap- 
peared so  unusually  depressed,  a&  to 
attract  not  only  their  notice,  but  like- 
wise their  fears,  particularly  at  one 
period,  when  Lord  Ballendun  riding 
up  to  speak  to  them,  she  had  nearly 
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fallen  from  her  horse,  hut  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  Edward  and 
Charles. 

The  disorder  of  Miss  Fanny  ap- 
peared to  give  his  lordship  great  con- 
cern, and  he  was  particularly  officious 
in  tendering  his  services,  though  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  they  wer* 
refused  in  a  manner  so  peremptory, 
as  almost  to  border  on  rudeness.  It 
was  indeed  apparent  enough  to  the 
whole  party  that  his  presence  gave 
her  great  uneasiness,  though  none  but 
himself  had  any  idea  of  the  cause, 
and  which  he  had  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  was  augmented  by  the  perusal 
of  his  letter.  Stung  to  the  quick  to 
see  that  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
increase  her  antipathy,  he  took  a  ma* 
licious  pleasure  in  her  disquietude, 
and  redoubled  his  attentions,  until 
they  became  so  painfully  troublesome, 
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that  Edward  Griffiths   thought  it 
high  time  to  interfere. 

"  Your  lordship's  assiduities  ap- 
pear distressing  to  Miss  Fanny,"  said 
he;  "  she  is  too  unwell  to  be  teased.** 

u  But  your  own/'  replied  his^ 
lordship,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  party,  "  I  presume, 
are  more  pleasing,  yet  possibly 
you  may  find  yourself  mistaken.** 
Then  raising  his  voice  still  higher, 
he  added  in  a  tone  of  chagrin  and  ill- 
humour,— c*  Since  I  find  my  proffered 
service  is  at  this  time  superfluous,  I 
will  take  my  leave."  He  then  bowed 
to  the  ladies,  but  without  deigning  to 
notice  the  geiitlemen*  gallopped  off. 

Miss  Fanny  expressed  her  satisfac- 
tion at  his  absence,  nor  did  the  rest 
of  the  party  regret  the  loss  of  his 
company,  all  joining  in  one  sentiment 
that  his  behaviour  was  most  officiously 
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presuming  and  i»decofoas.  Fanny 
did  not  venture  to  say  much  on  the 
subject,  but  was  so  apparently  worse 
for  the ridd,  that  aR  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  return  home ;  and  indeed  her 
former  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  let- 
ter, had  been  so  tnteeh  heightened  by 
this-  meeting*  as  to  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  nervous  fever,  so  that 
it  wag  soon  thought  necessary  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  who 
ptonounced  the  disorder  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  some  particular  affection  of 
the  mind.  This  was,  however,  es- 
teemed merely  suppositious,  if  not 
wholly  chimerical,  as  Miss  Fanny's 
youth,  and  commonly  great  flow  of 
spirits,  precluded  all  idea  of  any  men- 
tal cause. 

A  lWtte  time,  however,  convinced 
the  young  lady's  friends  that  the  pro-  : 
feesional  gentleman  had  not  formed 
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an  erroneous  opinio^.  Miss  Fanny's 
illness  had  not  only  completely  sub- 
dued her  spirits,  but  it  had  also  given 
her  time  to  reflect  properly  on  the 
course  she  ought  to  pursue.  Her 
late  change'of  conduct  had  interested 
her  sister  much  in  her  favour,  and 
she  now  saw  that  sister  incessantly 
watching  and  attending  her  with  the 
affection  and  tenderness  of  a  parent. 

"  I  do  not  deserve  this  kindness," 
said  she,  one  day,  "  for  I  have  been 
a  very  foolish,  selfish,  wicked  girl." 

"  We  have  all  our  faults,  my  dear 
Fanny/'  replied  her  sister,  "  but  we 
can  do  no  more  than  be  sorry  for 
them  and  resolve  not  to  repeat  them* 
You  must  not  let  things  long  past 
prey  too  much  upon  your  mind,  and 
you  was  then  too  young  to  consider 
the  consequence." 

"  Twas  tprrible  indeed,  Elizabeth, 
for  I  know  you  allude  to  poor  Juba* 
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I  never  think  of  it  without  shudder- 
ing ;  but  that  was  not  what  I  meant, 
— my  conduct  has  been  very,  very 
blameable  since  —  lately,  when  I 
ought  to  have  known  better." 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth, starting  up  from  the  side  of  the 
bed  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  — 
"  I  hope,  Fanny,  nothing  so  terrible  ? 
but  it  could  not  happen  here  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  do  wrong  to  suppose  it'9 

"  You  are  indeed  wrong  if  you 
think  I  have  done  any  thing  again  to 
affect  life,  though  I  believe  it  has 
nearly  cost  me  mine ;  for  I  did  not 
foresee  the  trouble  my  ridiculous  folly 
would  occasion."  She  then  with  the 
severest  censure  of  her  own  impru- 
dence, gave  her  sister  a  minute  de- 
tail of  Lord  Ballendun's  clandestine 
overtures,  neither  concealing  nor 
endeavouring  to  extenuate  her  own 
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equivocal  conduct,  on  which  he  had 
grounded  a  pretence  to  persist  and 
frightenr  her  into  an  elopement.  She 
said  that  Lord  Ballenchin's  pusillani- 
mous behaviour  at  the  late  accident, 
had  convinced  her  of  the  falsehood  of 
his  pretended  affection,  though  she 
averred  she  never  had  any  other 
meaning  in  listening  to  him,  than 
merely  as  it  gratified  her  vanity,  and 
the  romantic  notions  she  had  imbibed 
from  what  she  had  read.  She  then 
continued  her  confession,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  her  late  providential 
escape  had  brought-  her  to  reflfectieR> 
and  had  made  her  resolve  on  a  differ- 
ent line  of  conduct,  the  strict  pursu- 
ance of  which  had  produced  a  perse- 
cution from  Lord  Ballenduft,  that  had 
occasioned  her  present  illness. 

Fanny  next  produced  Lord  Bal* 
lendun's  letter,  which  she  said  came 
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urto  her  possession  by  means  far 
which  she  could  110  way  account,  it 
htsmg  placed  in  one  of  her  gloves,  in 
1&e  afternoon  of  the  day  preocding 
their  last  ride*  She  then  Teoouwted 
her  anxiety  of  mind,  and  indecision 
Jiow  to  act.  Dhe  aggravation  of  her 
-distress  by  meeting  with  dLord  Bal- 
iendun,  and  Anally  concluded  her  ^ 
account  by  begging  her  lister  b  ad- 
"vice  "how  to  extricate  herseflf  from 
the  disagreeable  situation  into  which 
*her  folly  and  misconduct  had  plunged 
iier. 

'In  ithe  first  impression  of  the  mo- 
<ment,  the  unerringmind  of  Elisabeth 
-almost  forgot  the  pain  and  anxiety 
that  $knny  had  already  brought  on 
herself,  and  was  about  to  speak  in 
terms  of  reproof.  A  moment's  re- 
jection, however,  pointed  out  the 
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faulty  education  of  her  sister,  when 
contrasted  with  her  own. 

"  What  might  not  my  errors  have 
been,"  said  she,  "  had  I  not  been 
brought  up  with  my  dear  grandmo- 
ther. You  have  been  severely  pu- 
nished, Fanny,"  she  continued,  "  and 
are  now  truly  sensible  how  very  im- 
properly you  have  acted;  all  that 
remains  then  is,  for  you  to  compose 
your  mind,  and  endeavour  to  regain 
your  health  and  spirits.  Lord  Bal- 
lendun's  conduct  has  been  base  and 
vile  in  the  extreme,  by  his  endeavours 
to  impose -on  your  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience; and  I  see  no  other  way  to 
protect  you  from  any  further  annoy- 
ance, than  to  acquaint  Sir  Charles 
with  the  whole/' 

"  Oh !  my  dear  sister,  I  shall 
die  with  shame;  it  will  then  be 
known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
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Miss  Griffiths,  Charles,  Edward,  and 
every*  body,"  said  Fanny. 

"  I  grant,  my  dear  Fanny,  that 
it  will  be  rather  a  humiliation,  yet 
you  will  not  find  any  of  them  stern 
and  rigid  judges ;  only  mild  and  com- 
passionate friends,  rejoicing  at  your 
conviction  from  error,  and  not  severe 
to  censure  what  is  past.  Be  cheerful 
then,  and  rely  on  my  management  to 
bring  every  thing  about  to  your 
entire  satisfaction/' 
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Elizabeth,  when  ahe  quitted  her 
lister's  apartpienjt,  took  with  her 
Lord  Ballendun's  letter,  .and  imme- 
diately communicated  ite  intelligence 
she  had  received  to  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
who  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
recital. 

"  I  cannot  avoid  being  shocked  at 
Fanny's  conduct,  especially  at  her 
early  years/'  said  she,  "  and  I  shall 
even  deem  your  late  accident,  (as  it 
has  had  no  fatal  effects)  a  most  happy 
event ;  for  it  undoubtedly  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  your  sister  from 
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rain,  as  well  as  being  productive  of 
the  most  salutary  conviction  of  erro- 
neous principles.  What  a  fortunate 
circumstance  it  is  too,"  added  she, 
"  that  Sir  Charles  Neville  does  not 
rank  among  your  modern  men  of  ho- 
nour, or  Lord  Ballendun's  base  and 
vile  behaviour,  and  Fanny's  folly 
might  have  produced  fatal  conse- 
quences." 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
my  uncle's  personally  resenting  Lord 
Ballendun's  conduct  ?M 

"  Oh,  no !  for  Sir  Charles  holds 
those  principles  which  urge  men  to 
duelling  in  the  utmost  abhorrence; 
and  his  courage  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
so  as  to  render  all  private  rencontres 
unnecessary  to  establish  it.  However, 
I  think  we  had  better  consult  Air. 

VOL.  II.  g 
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Willoughby,  and  let  him  likewise  un- 
fold this  business  to  your  uncle." 

Elizabeth,  perfectly  concurring  in 
her  opinion,  the  disclosure  was  imme- 
diately made  to  Sir  Charles,  who, 
though  greatly  irritated  against  Lord 
Ballendun,  could  not  help  feeling 
compassion  for  the  suffering  which 
the  youthful  folly  and  inexperience 
of  Fanny  had  occasioned  her,  particu- 
larly as  she  was  now  sensible  of  her 
error ;  he  therefore  resolved  that  her 
distress  should  not  be  increased  by 
reproach,  but  that  every  kind  and 
consolatory  attention  should  be  admi- 
nistered, in  order  to  restore  her  health, 
and  spirits. 

But  though  Sir  Charles  surveyed 
his  niece's  f  iul  with  a  lenient  eye, 
he  oould  not  reflect  on  the  source 
from  whence  they  sprung  without  in- 
dignation.   He  had  witnessed  Lady 
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Neville's  want  of  affection  and  inat- 
tention to  Elizabeth;  but  Fanny  had 
been  constantly  with  her,  and  she 
was  apparently  fond  of  her— yet  how 
affection  and  a  total  neglect  of  proper 
cultivation    could   correspond,  Sir 
Charles  was  at  a  loss  to  develope. 
Amidst  these  reflections,  he  did  not 
fail  to  accuse  himself  of  remissness, 
in  permitting  Fanny  to  be  present  at 
all  Lady  Neville's  parties,  and  to  visit 
indiscriminately  with  her.    To  this 
incautious  conduct,  and  the  oppor-" 
tunities   afforded  thereby,  did  Sir 
Charles  attribute  all  that  had  occur- 
red; not  supposing  that  a  plan  of 
systematic  villainy  could  have  been 
regularly  digested  by  those  whose 
names  claimed  a  precedency  above  his 
own.    The  letter  pleaded  ardent  af- 
fection, and  in  default  of  a  return, 
held  out  a  threat  to  enforce  a  clandes* 
g  2 
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tine  correspondence,  from  one  whom 
Sir  Charles  deemed  almost  a  child ; 
and  indeed,  had  her  years  accorded, 
he  would  never  have  conceived  him- 
self justified  in  permitting  a  ward 
of  his  to  accept  even  the  open  ad- 
dresses of  a  man  of  Lord  Ballendun*s 
base  principles,  and  whose  fortune  had 
been  ruined  by  dissipation.  His  over- 
tures he  had  no  doubt  were  directed 
to  gain  Fanny's  splendid  fortune,  and 
had  been  pursued  in  so  unjustifiable  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  all  ceremony ; 
he  therefore,  without  any  explana- 
tion, dispatched  a  short  note  to 
Lord  Ballenduh,  simply  stating,  that 
his  visits  would  in  future  be  dispensed 
with. 

Sir  Charles  next  directed  his  at- 
tention to  develope  the  means  by 
which  Lord  Ballendun's  letter  had 
been  conveyed,  but  for  the  present 
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no  clue  could  be  found  to  unravel 
that  mysterious  business,  though 
every  investigation,  consistent  with 
prudence,  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Lady  Neville  experienced  no  small 
degree  of  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  discovery  of  this 
business,  nor  could  she  be  persuaded 
of  its  authenticity,  till  the  production 
of  Lord  Ballendun's  epistle  put  it  be- 
yond a  doubt*  Her  rage  at  the  mo- 
ment waa  then  Kke  that  of  the  for- 
saken Queen  Dido,  so  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  art  of  the  wily  Melange 
to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  dis-  - 
cretion.  After  the  first  ebullition  had 
subsided,  she  flew  to  vent  her  com- 
plaints, and  receive  the  consolations 
of  her  dear  friend,  Lady  Belvue,  who, 
at  the  moment  her  visit  \yas  an- 
nounced, was  holding  a  melancholy 
G  3 
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conference  With  the  perfidious  de- 
ceiver, the  subject  of  which  was,  the 
destruction  of  all  their  golden  visions; 
for  Sir  Charles's  fatal  billet  had  given 
a  death  blow  to  their  hopes,  and 
plainly  announced  his  lordship's  de- 
sign was  known,  and  of  course> 
provided  against 

As  their  chief  counsellor  and  ad- 
viser was  absent,  all  was  anarchy, 
dismay,  and  indeterminate  confusion. 
Lady  Neville's  name  acted  as  an  elec- 
tric shock — Lady  Belvue  started  from 
her  desponding  reverie — took  leave  of 
her  male  visitor  —  contracted  her 
lengthened  visage  —  consulted  her 
glass,  and  by  its  Assistance,  new 
dressed  her  face  in  smiles  of  affabi- 
lity and  tender  feeling.  All  being 
duly  prepared  for  a  new  scene,  she 
proceeded  to  action,  tripped  lightly 
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into  the  drawing-room,  and  caught 
her  dear,  dear  friend  in  her  arms. 

Lady  Neville,  contrary  to  her 
usual  custom,  was  passively  acquies- 
cent, and  instead  of  returning  the 
ardent  pressure,  her  manner  bespoke 
constraint,  disorder,  and  embarrass- 
ment. Conscience  took  an  instant 
alarm,  and  Lady  Belvue  faulteringly 
articulated,—"  Is  my  dear  fr— friend 
unwell 

"Oh!  my  dear  Lady  Belvue,* 
gasped  out  Lady  Neville,  as  if  she 
had  been  labouring  for  breath. " 

The  retort  of  "  dear,"  composed 
her  ladyship's  alarm,  and,  seating 
herself  by  Lady  Neville's  side,  she 
tenderly  took  one  of  her  hands,  and 
with  re-assured  confidence,  said,  — 
"  Good  heavens !  my  dear,  dear 
friend,  what  has  thus  discomposed 
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you  ?  —  I  am  alarmed  beyond  ex- 
pression !" 

"  Oh  !  such  base  treachery  ! — 
such  perfidiousness  !M 

Lady  Belvue  again  felt  a  little 
\incomfortable. 

"  Say  whom,  and  what  you  allude 
to,  Lady  Neville?  believe  me,  my 
mind  is  on  the  rack  V3 

"  That  vile  deceiver,  Lord  Ballen- 
dun,  has  been  clandestinely  address* 
ing  Fanny,  and  persuading  her  to 
elope !  at  the  same  time  too  when  the 
monster  pretended — n 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  how  one  may 
be  deceived! — Why  the  world,  and 
myself  among  the  number,  supposed 
him  devoted  to  your  ladyship.  Well 
may  one  exclaim  with  the  Poet, — 

"  Can  there  be  such,  and  have  they  peace  of  mind  I** 

To  make  use  of  such  base  deception 
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too  !  Alas,  alas !  whom  can  we  trust ! 
— How  provoked  will  Lord  Charles 
Hazard  be,  when  he  hears  this ;  and 
so  Will  Sir  Harry  Cavenaugh.  But  is 
there  no  mistake,  no  exaggeration; 
no  warmth  of  colouring  i" 

"  Oh,,  no !  all  plain  matter  of 
feet — under  his  own  hand  and  seal— 
the  letter  that-  bears  the  convincing 
testimony  was-  conveyed  into  one  of 
the  girls'  gloves." 

u  Ha  !.  and  there  discovered  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  seems  the  child  has 
been  playing  off  a  hoax  upon  him,  by 
pretending  to  listen  to  his  addresses 
for,  some  time  past ;  but  at  length, 
finding  him  troublesomely  importu- 
nate, she  has  of  late  assiduously 
avoided  him.  This  conduct  it  ap- 
pears, provoked  him  to  send  a  sort  of 
threatening  letter,  which  frightened 
her  into  an  illness,  and  made  her  re- 
g  5 
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solve  to  acquaint  Sir  Charles  with  her 
childish  folly/' 

"  And  a  pretty  forward  childish 
business  it  has  been,  your  ladyship 
must  needs  confess ;  and  if  I  might 
presume  to  advise  as  a  friend,  the 
best  way  will  be  to  bury  the  whole  in 
oblivion,  that  it  may  be  the  sooner 
forgot.  But  my  dear  Lady  Neville, 
will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
friendship,  to  inquire  if  your  lady- 
ship also  found  him  troublesomely 
importunate,  for  he  surely  could  not 
intend  to  espouse  both  mother  and 
daughter  ?" 

Lady  Neville  was  apparently 
much  embarrassed  by  this  tfcal-a-pro- 
pos  interrogatory,  and  answered— 

"  Yes,  —  no,- — I  mean  ;  he  was 
troublesome  enough  at  times — for — 
In  short,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  him  » 
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*  My  dear  friend,  to  develope  suck 
a  character  would  foe  a  waste  of  time 
to  very  little  purpose,  and  which  may 
be  more  pleasantly  and  profitably  em* 
ployed ;  for,  should  you  have  enter* 
tained  any  thoughts  relative  to  a 
change  of  condition,  there  are  hun- 
dreds move  eligible  by  far  than  Lord 
Ballendun,  who  would  esteem  it  an 
honour,  as  well  as  the  most  felicitous 
*  period  of  their  lives,  to  unite  their 
fete  with  that  of  Lady  Neville,  Nay,, 
at  this  moment  I  know  one  that  en- 
tertains the  most  profound  respect. 
But  perhaps  my  dear  friend  may  never 
have  had  a  serious  idea  of  what  I 
allude  to,  and  in  that  case,  I  may 
only  offend,  where  I  alone  meant  tp 
serve. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Belvue,"  re- 
turned Lady  Neville,  I  must  be  the 
most  ungrateful  creature  alive,  should 
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I  take  offence  at  what  is  so  kindly- 
meant.   It  is  true,  I  have  not,  as  yet, 
thought  seriously,  that  is  to  say,  not 
absolutely  determined  to  marry  again ; 
and  yet  I  know  no  cause  or  impedi- 
ment to  restrain  me — I  am  but  in  the 
prime  of  life !    My  daughters,  amply 
provided  for,  and  my  jointure  suffici- 
ent to  entitle  me  to  expect  overtures 
not  unworthy   consideration.  Arxl 
now,  my  dear  Lady  Bel vue,  may  I 
ask,  not  that  I  have  any  intention — 
but  a  woman's  curiosity,  you  know — 93 
"  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Neville,  if 
you  have  not  made  up  your  mind,  a 
disclosure  will  be   needless.  This 
much  I  will  assure  you, — there  is  a 
personage  of  rank,  fortune,  and  strict 
honour,  who  is  not  a  little  devoted  to 
your  ladyship,  and  most  assiduous  in 
his  inquiries  after  your  health— in 
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fine,  he  is  a  man  whom  any  woman 
might  affect — " 

This  flattering  description  was 
admirably  calculated,  as  Lariy  Belvue 
well  knew,  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  her  dear  friend,  particularly 
at  the  moment  she  was  smarting 
under  the  lash  of  disappointed  va- 
nity* 

But  Lady  Neville  was  neither  in- 
debted to  the  good-nature  nor  friend- 
ship of  Lady  Belvue  for  the  consola- 
tory tidings  of  a  new  admirer  being 
xeady  to  replace  the  perfidious  Bal- 
lendun,  for  her  ladyship  having  failed 
in  profiting  by  the  late  party  ma- 
noeuvre, had  now  a  deep  game  to  play 
on  her  own  account*  which  she  did 
not  doubt  would  prove  successful ;  the 
only  difficulty  was  in  giving,  in  the 
first  instance/  due  plausibility  to  the 
scheme,  and  she  was  then  aware  that 
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folly  and  credulity  would  do  the  resfc. 
In  an  establishment  like  her  lady- 
ship's, expensive  without  regular 
means,  and  supported  wholly  by  the 
chances,  it  required  more  than  com- 
mon invention  sometimes  to  prevent  a 
total  bankruptcy  of  fame  and  fortune ; 
hitherto  by  her  ladyship's  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  this  had  been  warded 
off,  though  both  had  been  frequently 
hard  run.  Her  ladyship  had  for  some 
time  past  resolved  to  make  her  friend, 
Lady  Neville,  contribute  to  her 
urgent  occasions,  and  this  visit  and 
its  tendency  afforded  the  proper  op- 
portunity; for  after  having  raised 
Lady  Neville's  curiosity  to  a  proper 
pitch,  she  abruptly  broke  upon  the 
conversation,  so  peculiarly  interesting 
to  her  auditor,  by  saying, — 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear  Lady  Ne- 
ville,   I   am   always  so  supremely 
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happy  in  your  company,  that  I  had 
forgotten  an  affair  of  the  utmost  mo- 
ment. Do  not  think  me  rude,  my 
dear  friend,  hut  the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  moment  compels  me  to  leave 
you.  *Tis  indeed  peculiarly  unfortu- 
tunate,  for  I  expect  this  very  morn- 
ing the  gentleman  I  allude  to,  he 
having  sent  to  desire  an  interview  on 
a  subject  in  which  he  says  his  happi- 
ness is  concerned  ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  have  no  doubt  it  relates  to  my  dear 
Lady  Neville,  and  I  am  really  vexed 
that  1  am  so  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced that  1  cannot  be  at  home  to 
receive  the  viscount,  for  whom,  next 
to  my  dear  Lady  Neville,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  esteem.* 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  my  dear  Lady 
Belvue,  you  should  be  so  situated, 
that  you  cannot  accord  with  your  own 
feelings  and  wishes.    Is  it  riot  pos- 
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sible  to  put  off  your  urgent  business 
to  another  opportunity?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  for  it  is  of  such  a  pe- 
culiar nature  and  tendency,  that  my 
domestic  happiness  would  be  at  stake 
should  I  neglect.  But  why  should  I 
grieve,  my  dear  friend .1  and  yet  there 
is  a  sovereign  balm,  a  commiseration 
in  true  friendship  beyond  all  price  ] 
Relying  on  this,  why  should  I  hesi- 
tate, or  dread  too  severe  a  censure? 
Your  friend*,  my  dear  Neville,,  then, 
has  acted  a.  little  imprudently,  and 
ventured  a  $um,  which  though  not 
large,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  replacing 
for  some  few  days*  As  it  was  receiv- 
ed for  family  disbursements,,  its  real 
appropriation,  if  disclosed,  would 
create  great  uneasiness;  to  prevent 
this,  I  must  without  delay  endeavour 
to  raise  it,  for  there  has.  been  a  pe- 
remptory call  for  payment.  Should 
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I  not  succeed,  I  shall  for  ever  forfeit 
my  lord's  confidence,  who,  though  a 
very  good  husband,  is  very  rigid  in 
these  matters.  It  is  really  distress* 
ing,  for,  as  I  before  observed,  in  a 
very  few  days  I  shall  have  most  ample 
means  to  replace  it,  and  preserve  my 
credit  entire." 

"  Tis  a  pity  indeed  that  should 
puffer,  and  other  important  matters 
be  postponed,  for — how  much  is  the 
sum?" 

"  Only  three  hundred  pounds  I" 
Lady  Neville  hesitated  for  *  few 
moments,  but  at  length  her  friend* 
ship,  or  sotne  motive  equally  inter* 
esting,  determined  her  to  make  an 
offer  of  the  specified  som,  which,  after 
a  number  of  friendly  and  delicate  ef- 
fusions on  the  part  of  Lady  Belvue, 
was  accepted,  and  a  draft  given  far 
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the  money.  This  Lady  Bclvue  did 
not  foil  to  promise  to  repay  very 
shortly. 

Whether  Lady  Neville  conceived 
this  loan,  as  she  supposed  it,  entitled 
her  to  secret  services,  she,  however* 
did  not  fail  to  revert  to  the  matter 
congenial  with  her  wishes,  and  which 
matter,  in  all  probability*  was  most 
conducive  to  open  her  heart  to  the 
well-painted  distress  of  her  nominal 
friend. 

u  My  dear  Lady  Belvue  will  now 
be  able  to  see  the  viscount, "  said 
she. 

u  And  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  my  dear  Lady  Neville,"  returned 
her  ladyship.  * 1  expect  him  every 
minute.** 

"  Oh  I  I  would  not  be  seen  here 
for  the  world  then — it  would  be  so 
indelicate- — do'nt  you  think  so,  Lady 
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Belvae  ?— I  protest  I  should  die  with 
shame,"  said  Lady  Neville,  putting 
her  fan  to  her  face. 

"  Why  it  would* be  rather  awk- 
ward, were  you  supposed  to  know 
any  thing  of  the  matter ;  however, 
upon  the  whole  1  believe  it  will  be 
best  to  be  alone,  in  order  to  bear 
what  this  weighty  business  is*  Nay, 
it  would  be  highly  indecorous,  yon 
know,  to  have  company,  after  he  has 
requested  a  private  interview.  Be- 
sides, my  dear  Lady  Neville  may  rest 
assured,  that  I  will  not  waste  a  mo* 
tnent  before  I  communicate  to  her  the 
purport  of  his  visit. M 

"  That  I  may  not  cause  any  in* 
terruption,  I  will  be  gone  without 
any  ceremony  then — not  that  I  would 
have  my  dear  Lady  Belvue  imagine 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  this. 
To  be  sure,  1  don't  mean  to  say  that 
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I  am  determined  to  put  a  negative 
upon  every  advantageous  proposal 
that  may  occur.  Besides,  it  would 
mortify  that  wretch,  Ballendutr,  to 
shew  him  I  am  not  inconsolable. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Lady  Belvue  V9 

"  Doubtless  he  will  be  much  dis*- 
appointed  at  his  detection.' r 

"  When  did  you  see  the  perfidi- 
ous monster  ?'* 

"  Not  for  some  time  past,  upon 
my  honour/* 

"  Well,  adieu,  my  dear  creature, 
let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  cannot  you 
indulge    me    \fitll   the  viscount's 

title  r 

"  I  had  resolved,  my  dear  Neville, 
to  conceal  it,  'till  after  the  interview, 
but  I  find  I  cannot  deny  my  friend 
any  thing;  the  enamoured  swain 
then  is  my  cousin,  Viscount  Wether- 
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all,  a  man  who  has  drawn  many  a 
sigh  from  the  fair  bosoms  of  youth 
and  beauty,  but  never,  I  believe,  en- 
tertained a  serious  design  of  putting 
on  the  silken  fetters  until  he  saw  my 
dear  Neville*  J3ut  we  will  net  enter 
into  a  further  discussion  of  the  sub* 
ject. — Adieu,  dear  creature.* 

"  Adieu  I  I  shall  he  dying  with 
impatience  until  I  see  you  again." 

Lady  Belvue's  dear  friend  had  no 
sooner  .turned  her  back,  than  her 
ladyship  dispatched  her  trusty  maitre- 
d'hotel  into  the  city  to  get  the  draft 
cashed,  and  in  the  interim  of  his  re- 
turn, having  ordered  the  porter  to 
deny  her  to  all  visitors,  she  sat  herself 
down  to  deliberate  on  the  events  of 
the  morning,  and  to  plan  a  future 
scene  of  action. 

It  was  plain  to  her  ladyship's  keen 
enetration,  that  nothing  was  now  to 
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be  expected  from  the  late,  or  any  fu- 
ture combination  against  the  Miss 
Nevilles,  they  being  too  well  guarded 
and  protected  on  every  side  ;\  but  the 
case  was  otherwise  with  their  mamma, 
whose  credulity,  folly,  and  vanity, 
had  left  her  open  to  imposition  and 
flattery,  for  which  she  appeared  in- 
clined to  pay  any  price.  A  lure,  it  is 
true,  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Belvue,  and  something 
she  was  aware  must  speedily  be  done 
to  fan  the  flame  of  folly,  and  keep 
credulity  alive.  This  was  by  no 
means  a  difficult  task,  for  her  lady- 
ship had  really  a  cousin  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  viscount  too,  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  whose  entire  domain  con- 
sisted of  an  ancient  castle  mouldering 
into  ruins,  surrounded  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  boggy  land,  which 
would  have  swallowed   thrice  the 
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value  of  the  whole  demesne  to  have 
properly  drained,  and  put  into  a  state 
of  culture. 

Thus  much  for  matter  of  fact! 
though  her  ladyship  had  certainly 
lengthened  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
veracity,  when  she  advanced  that  the 
vicount  had  a  penchant  for  Lady* 
Neville  ;  not  a  word  or  breathing  of 
the  kind  having  ever  passed,  until 
Lady  Belvue  chose  to  announce  the 
subject  to  her  dear  friend,  for  the 
better  furtherance  of  the  plot,  the 
formation  of  which  was,  an  instant 
conception  of  that  lady's  prolific 
brain,  -grounded  on  her  opinion  of 
Lady  Neville's  weakness,  and  a 
knowledge  that  her  Irish  cousin 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  unite 
himself  with  'a  jointure  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum*  even  though 
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saddled  with  a  living  incumbrance, 
not  quite  in  the  glowing  bloom  of 
life.  But  Lord  Wetherall  himself 
was  not  altogether  a  stripling,  though 
he  certainly  did  every  thing  in  hisf 
power  to  persuade  the  multitude  that 
he  was  still  a  youthful  adonis.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  a  number  of  his 
fellow-competitors  of  the  same  stamp 
remembered  his  starting  forth  a  can- 
didate for  attraction  with  themselves, 
and  with  as  little  success,  though 
they  had  constantly  exhibited  their 
portraits  in  every  captivating  atti- 
tude, for  full  five-and-twenty  years; 
yet  such  was  the  want  of  taste  in  the 
belles  of  fortune,  or  perhaps  the  trick 
was  spoilt  by  too  frequent  repetition, 
the  originals  therefore  continued  un- 
bidden for,  while  the  copies,  equally 
tarnished  and  corroded  by  time,  re- 
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mained  as  so  many  melancholy  in- 
stances of  the  printseller's  bad  specu- 
lation. 

Lady  Belvue  was  a  thorough  adept 
m  all  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  ton, 
consequently  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  immense  pains  and  labour  her  cou- 
sin had  long  taken  to  blazon  himself 
into  notice,  both  by  caricatures  and 
newspaper  paragraphs;  btit  though  he 
had  gained  much  celebrity  by  these 
means  (which  fbrttme  does  not  always 
favour  those  who  take  the  most 
pains,)  his  own  labours  were  unre- 
warded, and  it  remained  for  Lady  Bel- 
vue to  call  forth  his  lordship's  brilliant 
parts  into  serious  action.  A  billet 
was  quickly  dispatched,  commanding 
his  instant  attendance  ion  an  affair  of 
moment; — Lord  Wetherall  was  top 
polite  to  delay  the  summons,  and  her 
ladyship  too  much  interested  to  with- 
VOL.  II.  B 
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hold  her  communication,  though  she  ' 
considered  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
previous  stipulations,  premising  her 
discourse  on  the  subject,  by  inquiring 
whether  his  lordship  was  inclined  to 
accept  two  thousand  per  annum* 

"  Doubtless,  Lady  Belvue/'  re- 
plied his  lordship,  "  is  it  a  sinecure 
or  i" 

"  That  is  as  you  shall  hereafter 
determine,"  said  Lady  Belvue,  smil- 
ing, "  for  a  widow  goes  with  the  in- 
come." 

"  A  life  interest? — any  incum- 
brances ?M  inquired  his  lordship. 

4<  There  are  two  daughters,  mi- 
nors, but  they  have  large  settled  for- 
tunes." 

"  Oh,  then  there  may.  be  some 
■picking  that  way." 

"  Not  a  doit,  for  they  are  und^r 
an  irrevocable  guardianship.'9 
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"  That  is  a  great  pity !— Has  the 
widow  no  ready  money  ?" 

"  A  mere  trifle;  but,  my  dear  cuz, 
'tis  necessary  that  you  and  I  come  to 
a  right  understanding. — It  is  abso- 
lutely in  my  power  to  throw  this  wi- 
dow into  your's  or  any  one's  arms ;  I, 
however,  prefer  serving  my  own  rela- 
tions, where  it  can  be  done  with  any 
propriety,  and  I  particularly  fixed 
upon  your  lordship^  because,  as  the 
lady  is  my  dear  friend,  and  places  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  me,  I  think 
ahe  will  at  least  have  a  chance  of 
being  comfortable  with  a  man  of  your 
lordship's  good  temper  and  easy  man- , 
tiers." 

"  I  am  proud  of  your  ladyship's 
good  opinion ;  have  I  the  honor  to  be 
acquainted  with  your  fair  friend 

"  I  believe  not,  though  you  have 
h  2 
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already  made  smite  ptoficttncy  in  your 
addresses/' 

"  I  really  do  ttot  comprehend  your 
ladyship.** 

"Why,  I  halre  persftmded  my 
fWend  you  arte  deeply  enamoured  with 
her,  so  you  see  <hat  your  business  is 
half  effected  at feast" 

5 "  Youf  ladyship  is  k  perfect  Ma- 
chiavel  in  politics,  now  then  it  only 
requires  the  lady  V  name  to  complete 
the  business* 

*    **'  And  one  K  ttle  previous  arrange- 
ment —your  lordship  need  not  be  told 
that  mjr  aflkirs  are  somewhat  embar- 
-f  assed  * 

"  My  dear  Lady  Belvue,  you 
know,  had  I  the  means  I  would  not 
prove  ungrateful,  when  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  the  widow's  jointure  I  can 
raise!  money*  and  then  * 

"  That    in  all    probability  you 
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will  find  necessary  on  your  own  ao. 
count,  but  I  do  not  like  to  look  for- 
ward to  contingencies  that  will  re* 
quire  some  trouble  and  preparation ; 
itow,  as  your  lady,  that  is  to  be,  has, 
exclusive  of  her  jointure,  about  five 
thousand  pounds,  you  cannot  think 
much  of  our  dividing  that  sum  for  my 
agency." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  and  will  sign 
and  seal  to  those  conditions  forth- 
with/* 

"  Tour  lordship  will  procure  a 
bond,  then,  which  we  can  fill  mp  our* 
selves,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  person,  except  the  subscribing 
witnesses;  for  character  you  know, 
my  lord,  is  a  very  precious  thing." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Lady  Belvue,  and. 
persons  of  rank  ought  not  to  have 
their's  attacked  with  impunity." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  my  lord,  we 
h3 
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\  have  but  little  now  to  dread,  for  li> 

bellers  dare  not  even  bring  forward 
their  old  specious  plea  of  matter  of 
fact,  since  truth  has  been  declared  an 
addition  to  their  crime ;  for  my  owti 
part,  I  have  formerly  smarted  severely 
under  the  lash  of  the  would-be  cen- 
surers  of  the  times^  who  seldom  or  ever 
failed  to  attack  my  parties  with  the 
greatest  scurrility,  and  1  found  it  too 
expensive  to  throw  a  sop  to  all  these 
cerberus's,  so  I  at  length  disregarded 
their  malignant  effusions,  and  their 
rancour  died  away,  or  was  turned  into 
other  channels.  But  your  lordship 
has  been  a  sufferer  as  well  as  myself,, 
and  therefore  must  be  perfectly  aware 
of  the  unpleasantness  of  those  at* 
.tacks." 

"  Oh  yes,  but  as  they  never  as- 
sailed my  moral  character,  but  only 
attempted  to -raise  the  laugh  at  my 
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expence,  I  in  general  passed  the  mat- 
ter aver  without  notice/* 

"  Now  to  me  ridicule  is  worse 
than  downright  accusation.  I  con- 
fess I  was  never  more  hurt  in  my  life, 
than  when  one  of  those  saucy  editors 
inserted  by  way  of  a  fill-up  paragraph 
— - a  It  was  universally  remarked  by 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  that  Lady 
B — 1— e's  midnight  orgies  had  mate- 
rially, assisted  old  father  Time  in  im- 
pairing her  beauty,  maugre  the  as- 
sistance of  Parisian  ,  bloom,  and  a 
spick-and-span  new  coal-black  wigL* 

u  These  little  spiteful  effusions, 
my  lady,  are  mere  bagatelles,  and 
soon  die  away,  if  not  apparently 
felt,  I*  remember  some  time  since, 
one  of  your  scurrilous  paragraph  tick- 
lers diverted  himself  with  drawing  a. 
comparative  statement  of  my  age 
with  some  of  my  cotemporartes,  as 
H  4 
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he  called  them ;  from  thence  the 
pleasant  scoundrel  animadverted  to 
my  whiskers,  comparing  them  to 
Baron  Geramb's,  and  htza*ded  a 
conjecture  whether  they  were  *.  not 
both  manufactured  by  the.  same  in- 
genious artist.  I  must  confess,  I 
found  myself  somewhat  irascible  o» 
the  occasion,  and  waft  strongly 
tempted  to  cane  the  rascal.  How- 
ever, when  I  saw.  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  and  heard  him  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  the  obnoxious  article* 
and  was  so  polite  and  condescending  as 
to  offer  to  make  a  proper  apology  for 
the  affront,  in  the  next  publication,, 
my  anger  was  totally  disarmed,  and 
I  acquiesced  to  the  conditions.'* 

"  Well  then,  I  suppose  he  gavet 
you  perfeet  satisfaction  ?" 

"  Oh!  consummate,  with  a  plague 
to  him—for  in  the  next  day's  public 
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cation  there  appeared  vto^batim  et  7i- 
teratim — "  As  we  are  always  ready, 
ttot  only  to  acknowledge  and  correct 
our  errors,  but  also  to  make  due 
atonement  for  the  same;  in  striet 
conformance,  therefore,  with  this 
avowal,  we  most  willingly  apologise 
for  not  being  perfectly  correct  in  the 
age  of  Lord  Wetherall  in  twtr  paper 
ef  the  5th  uit.  for,  tni  consulting  the 
register,  we  find  that  instead  of  fifty- 
live  years  of  age,  his  lordship  is  only 
fifty-four  years,  eleven  months,  and 
nine  days.  We  were  likewise  errone- 
ous in  inserting  some  tloubts  whether 
his  lordship's  noble  whiskers  were 
really  his  own  ;  but  after  much  pains, 
and  a  most  dtligfent  investigation,  the 
matter  is  put  beyond  all  dispute,  they 
being  bought  and  actually  paid  for 
by  his  lordship.  Quere,  can  every 
H  5 
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hero  of  celebrity  say  as  much  of  hi* 
artificial  adornments  ?" 

"  This  was  an  apology  with  a. 
vengeance!  wh^t  did  your  lordship 
do  in  consequence  ?M 

"  Nothing,  for  had  I  noticed  it,, 
I  should  have  only  drawn  a  nest  of 
hornets  about  my  ears." 

"  Your  lordship's  philosophy  and 
forbearance  is  admirable,  and  is  prac- 
tised, I  perceive,  on  more  occasions 
than  one  ;  for  you  don't  appear  very 
impatient  to  learn  the  name  of  your 
intended  spouse.*' 

"  I  protest  I  was  so  amused  with 
your  ladyship's  conversation,  that  the 
former  subject  quite  escaped  my  me- 
mory. May  I  presume  to  ask  how  the 
lady  is  designated  ?M 

"  Lady  Neville." 

"  Whatj  the  widow  of  Sir  John  t 
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who  figured  so  conspicuously  some 
few  years  since >  and  was  afterwards 
transplanted  to  a  government  in  one 
of  the  West-India  islands  l'f 

"  TKe  same,  and  her  persevering 
spirit  of  figuring,  as  you  call  it,  is 
not  a  whit  diminished  by  a  long  resi- 
dence within  the  torrid  zone;  nor  does 
she  conpeive  herself  less  young  or 
attractive,  notwitlistanding  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  and  the  mementos* 
that  time  brings  withal/* 

"  'Tis  too  common  a  failings  in*- 
deed,  Lady  Belvue." 

"  And  which,  doubtless,  y*m  will 
endeavour  to  correct  in  the  woman 
that,  has- the  felitity  to  be  Lady  We- 
theralL*  B\ft  this  is  a  waste  of  words  to- 
no  purpose,  I  must  haste  and  report 
progress  to  the  expecting  fair  one, 
while  you  prepare  yourself  for  an  in?: 
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terview,  fw  I  would  advise  dispatch 
and  e»ergy  in  every  undertaking*" 

Lord  Wetherall,  who  was  not  re- 
markable  for  energy  of  character, 
though  a  prospect  of  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  certainly  was  no 
small  stimulus,  now  took  a  formal, 
leave  of  his  cousin,  who  immediately 
repaired  to  her  dear  friend,  with  the 
interesting  intelligence  of  Lord  We- 
therall's  rapturous  avowal  of  his  af- 
fection for  hef,  and  an  entreaty  that 
she,  Lady  Belvtie,  would  exert  her 
good  offices  in  his  fevotir. 

Lady  Neville  affected  to  receive 
this  declaration,  though  it  was  hy 
proxy,  with  all  the  blushing  confu- 
sion of  a  boarding-school  Miss. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  she,  with  a 
kind  of  childish  giggle,  u  I  positively 
can  aever  consent  to  accept  his  ad* 


dresses,  so  soon  after  Sir  John's 
death !  Lord,  what  will  the  world 
say !  Do  you  think  he  will  be  very 
pressing  ?  Consider  the  appearance 
of  the  thing,  my  dear  friend.1  Did 
my  lord  seem  anxious  t6  bring  the 
affair  to  an  immediate  crisis  ?  If  so, 
I  emmet  possibly  have  it  made  known 
immediately." 

"Quite  impatient,  insomuch  that 
to  *Yoid  the  tedious  delay  of  settle- 
ments, and  other  preparations,  he 
proposes  to  give  your  ladyship  a 
tiwrte  blancke r  mrtfcr  hts  hand,  to  be 
formally  executed  at  leisure ;  leaving 
it  also  toybur  determination,  after 
the*  ceremony  has  taken  place,  whe- 
ther to  flatire  to  his  fine  castle  in 
Ireland,  while  th#  carriages  and 
splendid  par&pherfiftlia  are  preparing^ 
or  to  take  some  temporary  villa'  in 
the  viciftity  of  the  metropolis^  until  a 
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town  mansion  can  be  provided  be-* 
fitting  your  ladyship's  quality — -you* 
certainly  will,  be-  a  very  happy  wo* 
man.,r 

"  Do  you  think  so,  my  dfear  Lady 
Belvue  >  Is  his  lordships  estate  su 
large  one  ?'* 

"  So  extensive,  , that  he  has  a  vftst 
many  acres  of  which  he  takes  no  ac-: 
count,  but  lets  them  run  to  waste," 

"  That  is  s,  great  pity ;  I  sbalL 
endeavour  to  persuade  his,  lordship  ta 
pursue  a  different  line  of  conduct/ ' 

"  And  I  have  .no  doubt  Jbut  that 
he  will  submit  that  jwayt  of  4:He  busi- 
ness to  your  guidance,  and  ,  let  your, 
ladyship  turn  it.  to  wh$t  account  yoxt 
can-  And  no^  my  de$r  Lady  Neville,, 
there  only  reo^ainp  to  concert  matters, 
for  a  first  interview,  which  I  think*, 
had  better  take  place  at  my  house,, 
and  which  may  be  ,so  delicately  or- 
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dered  in  strict  conformance  with  your 
ladyship's  fine  feelings,  that  Lord, 
Wetherall  may  be  told  you  knew 
nothing  of  his  coming,  but  to  sup- 
pose the  meeting  to  be  the  entire, 
effect  of  chance.  Perhaps  you  think, 
the  matter  should  be  delayed  for  the 
present?  Now  it  is  my  opinion,  my  dear 
friend,  that  the  whole  thing  had  bet* 
ter  be  only  concealed  from  tjhe  world 
for  a  short  space,  that  is  to  say,  untiL 
the  ceremony  has  taken  place,  and 
every  thing  is  ready  to  burst  forth  and 
dazzle  the  astonished  crowd  with  the 
brilliancy  of  your  appearance.  It  will 
be  so  novel  too,  and  excite  so  much 
spleen  and  envy  among  the  old  and 
,  young  misses.  Oh  I  it  will  be  plea- 
santer  by.  half  than  the  common  dull 
routine,  and  furnish  a  subject  for 
spiteful  animadversion  three  times  as 
long," 
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"  That  certainly  will  be  delightful* 
indeed,  I  think  it  is  almost  a  pity  to 
put  off  happiness  a  minute,  when  it 
is,  as  one  may  say,  within  reach ;  he- 
sides,  there  is  sometimes  danger  at- 
tending delays/  and  I  must  candidly 
own,  my  dear  Lady  Belvue,  that  my 
expectations  have  within  these  few 
hours  been  so  raised,  that  I  think  I 
should  die  of  mortification  should  this 
match  not  take  place/' 

"  Not  the  least  danger,  toy  dear 
creature,  for  I  will  vouch  that  the 
parties  concerned  are  all  equally  eager 
for  the  completion  of  the  business. 
Let  us  therefore  settle  the  prelimi- 
naries— will  you  be  at  my  house  this 
evening?  I  will  take  care  to  he 
denied  to  all  visitors,  and  that 
Lord  Wetherall  shall  drop  in  by 
chance." 

**  My  dear  Lady  Belvue,  I  shall 
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be  flurried  to  death  if  I  aiet  with  such 
precipitancy," 

"  And  my  dear  friend  has  very 
soon  forgotten  what  she  only  thi* 
minute  advanced,  namely,  the  dan- 
ger attendant  on  delay.3' 

"  Well,  I  think,  my  dear  creature, 
yon  must  have  your  way.  At  seven 
this  evening  let  it  be.  Heigh  ho  ! 
I  trust  my  dear  friend  will  support 
me  on  this  very  trying  occasion. 
Adieu,  I  mufet  retire  then,  and  pre* 
pare  for  the  meeting,  and  remember, 
that  not  a  wond  is  to  transpire  that  I 
knew  of  his  coming,  or  I  should  di^ 
on  the  spot." 

"  You  may  rely  on  me  in  every 
thing,    Adieu,  my  dear !" 

Lady  Neville  returned  home1  and 
prepared  for  the  tender  rcfcContre 
with  all  the  solicitude  df  antiquated 
fpUy,  altering  aad '  re-aUering  every 
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article  of  dress,  umtil  her  watch, 
which  lay  on  the  toilette,  shewed  her 
that  she  would  barely  have  time  to 
gam  the  scene  of  action,  and  call; 
fitftb  he?  best  graces,  before  she  might 
expect  the  sighing  enamorato  at  heu 
feet 

While  Lady  Neville  was  occupied 
in*  summoning  every  auxiliary  char  not 
to  her  aid,  Lady  Belvue  was  not  idle 
in  adorning  his  lordship  with  a  com- 
petent share  of  finesse,  to  correspond 
with  her  own  detail  j  for  she.  was  well 
4 ware,  that  the  actual  produce  of  hidr 
lortUhipV  rent-roll  might  crush  Icl 
belle  passion  in  its  infancy,  and* 
thereby,  bring  about  as  destructive  a 
catastrophe  a,s  Lord  Ballendtlji's  letter: 
had  done  j  n,  the  former  instance. 

Every  thing  was  now  in  the  beet, 
possible  trai|ir— the  two  fridnds  seated- 
— decei  viog  and  dec§ived~whenf  lo  L 
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the  drawing-room  door  op^ns  wide, 
and  Lord  Wetherall  is  announced. 

"  Stupid  IV  exclaims  Lady  Bel* 
vue  to  the  servant,  with  affected 
anger,  *€  Did  I  not  tett  you  to  deny 
.me  to  all  company  ?M. 

y  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon," 
replied  his  lordship,  €€t  it  was  my 
fault ;  presuming  on  our  relationship, 
and  having  a  smdll  matter  to  com* 
munioate,  I-~,f 

"  Oh  I  it  does  not  signify,  as  it  5s 
only  your  lordship,"  said  Laidy  Bel* 
vue,  pretending  to  laiugh.  The  truth 
is,  my  lord,  I  had  the  happiness  to* 
night  to  get  ray  dear  and  valued 
friend,  as  I  thought,  to  myself  y  hut 
as  you  have  found  us  out,  we  must,_  \ 
think,  admit  you  of  the  party,  pro* 
vided  you  have  a  proper  aenae  of  the 
favour." 

"  lucked  I  esteem  myself  peculU 
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ariy  happy  to  be  so  highly  distin- 
guished, for  I  have  long  ardently 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
personally  known  to  Lady  Neville/* 

Lady  Neville  bowed  in  return  to 
Lord  Wetherall's  compliments,  and 
the  conversation  for  some  time- took  a 
general  turn,  after  which,  Lady  Bel- 
vue  having  pretended  an  excuse  to 
give  some  orders,  his  lordship  seized 
the  happy  opportunity  to  inake  a  most 
elaborate  declaration  of  his  passion, 
which  Lady  Neville  did  not  come 
there  to  repel j  for  the  tide  of  vis* 
countess,  a  fine  castle,  and  a  man  that 
had  more  acres  than  he  knew  what 
to  do  with,  were  things  not  to  be  met 
with  every  day— she  therefore  sagaci- 
ously concluded  that  the  sooner  she 
came  to  a  conclusive  point,  the 
speedier  would  the  enjoyment  of  the 
wished-for  appendages  follow.  His 
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ldixfehip  had  then  no  reaaoh  t<*  dw- 
pais,  ajid  Lady  Belvwe  Already  fore- 
stalled the  transfer  of  twfr  thousted 
five  hundred  pounds  from  her  '  dear 
friend's  purse  into  tier  own.  ' 

Lady  Belvue  fco#k  care  the  lovere 
should  meet  with  no  interruption  in 
their  plan  for  a  speedy  union,  very 
-good-naturedly  adjusting  their  hours 
for  meeting  at  her  own  house,  almost 
every  teay  for  the  space  of  tfiree 
weeks;  at  the  expiration  of  trhkh 
period,  Lady  Neville  had  promised 
to  fix,  the  happy  day  when  she  was  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  name  of  Neville,  and 
take  that  of  Viscountess  Wetherall. 

Every  thing  had  as  yet  passed  with 
the  utmost  privacy,  for  even  Lord 
Charles  Hazard  was  not  entrusted 
with  this  scheme,  as  her  ladyship 
wisely  concluded  that  the  fewer  there 
were  in  the  secret,  the  less  chance 
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there  would  be  of  its  failure  ;  and  in- 
deed the  termination  perfectly  justi- 
fied this  opinion,  for  even  the  fashi- 
onable page,  that  pretends  to  know 
every  high-bred  tfiovement,  and  fre- 
quently unites  parties  that  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  connexion,  re- 
mained perfectly  in  the  dark,  until 
the  happy  bridegroom  himself  an- 
nounced the  event  having  taken  place 
to  Sir  Charles  Neville  and  his  much- 
astonished  family. 
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ndeed  the  surprise  of  the  last  men- 
ioned  personages  may  be  better  con- 
nived than  described/  for  though 
l<ady  Neville's  hours  and  movements 
rare  never  of  the  most  regular  or  or- 
lerly  kind,  yet  they  had  not,  more 
han  usual,  betokened  fmy  circiim- 
tances  but  of  the  common  routine 
iking  place.  Lord  Wetherall  was 
nly  known  to  Sir  Charles  by  report, 
hich  had  given  his  lordship  out 
>r  one  that  had  been  so  long  looking 
)r  a  wife  with  a  fortune,  as  to  be 
ke  Sir  John  Diaely,  or  the  forlorn 
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hope,  and  quite  superannuated  in  the 
search — like  that  poor  knight  too,  he 
had  frequently  raised  the  laugh,  and 
incurred  many  a  hoax.    Setting  the 
folly  of  these*  ptysuits  f $We,  and  the 
absurdity  of  his  persisting  in  every 
extreme    of  fashionable  adornment, 
which  had  gained  him  the  title  of 
the  Antiquated  Adonis,  he  tv&s  liot 
distinguished  by  atiy  oflthofcte  toewfeita 
traits  that  might  have  pfcwned  either 
prejudicial  to  himself  or  society  ;  per- 
haps, fortunately  for  his  tordshtp,  his 
sietxter  mean&s :  precluded  nrttch  dissi- 
pation, ofr  hhi  fashionable  cousin, 
there  is  nt>  doubt,  HvtauH  havte  endea- 
*0ti*ed  to  have  acted  as  friendly  tt 
pwtby  her  refetlve,  as  sJielxstd  before 
dime  to  Lady  Neville. 

f  Lady  Wetherail,  for  such  she  now 
was,  already  enjoyed  in  idea  her  own 
increased  loftte^&Bce,  and  immedi- 
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ately  began  to  plan  schemes  of  future 
grandeur  and  show. 

"  How  surprised  and  vexed, 1  *  said 
*he,  "  will  Ballen(hin  hk  to  hear  this; 
and  that  youiig  forward  chit,  I^anny* 
who  so  cunningly  carried  on  her 
*  deceit,  she  will  find  her  mother 
has  got  a  baronet  before  hec  Sir 
Charles  too  will  see  that  I  shall  not 
now  take  his  insults  so  quietly*  nor 
humiliate  myself  with  his  beggarly 
inmates.  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  not  break  with  him 
entirely ;  though  on  second  thoughts, 
I  will  not  do  it  immediately,  fpr  I 
should  like  to  mortify  him  by  exhi* 
biting  my  stile  of  living.  I  will  make 
Wetherall  take  a  house,  if  there  is  * 
good  one  to  let,  in  the  same  Square. 

The  happy  couple,  for  sueh  they 
both  were  in    idea,  each  having 
achieved,  as  they  thought,  the  object 
VOL.  II.  "  I 
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that  brought  them  together,  —  the 
happy  couple  then,  as  soon  as  the  ce- 
remony had  taken  place,  drove  imme- 
diately from  church,  to  pass  the  honey 
moon,  according  to  usual  custom, 
amidst  the  sequestered  shades  of  re- 
tirement, provided  by  Lord  Wetherall  * 
for  the  occasion,  on  the  borders  of 
Windsor  Forest 

Lady  Wetherall  was  never  partial 
to  the  shades  of  retirement,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  thought  that  the 
honey  moon  had  lasted  long  enoughs 
she  then  talked  of  returning  to  town, 
but,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to 
her  ladyship,    that  notwithstanding 
her  dear  friend's  advice,  she  had  be- 
gan at  the  wrong  end;  for  though, 
she  had  undoubtedly  got  a!  new  title, 
she  was  not  yet  entitled  to  any  settled 
place  of  abode,  now  she  had  given 
up  Sir  Charles  Neville's.    Here  was 
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the  commencement  of  trouble;  in 
this  emergency  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, but  that  his  lordship  should  in- 
stantly repair  to  town  and  remedy 
this  oversight  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  Lord  Wetherall  was  aware  that 
the  state  of  his  finances  would  not 
allow  establishments  suitable  to  her 
ladyship* s  expectations ;  he,  however, 
did  not  wish  to  throw  off  the  delusion 
and  undeceive  her  suddenly,  lest  the 
shock  should  annihilate  his  new  ac- 
quired wife  and  her  jointure  together, 
he  therefore  resolved  to  consult  his 
cousin,  Lady  Belvue,  who  he  knew 
was  perfectly  competent  to  advise  on 
any  emergency,  nor  was  he  mistaken. 

u  You  must  indulge  your  fair 
bride,;  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Belvue ; 
"  'tis  too  early  days  to  have  any  alter- 
nation. She  is  beyond  dispute  a  most 
extravagant  woman,  though  she  is  my 
I  2 
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friend,  and  her  notions  of  expense  will 
by  mo  means  accord  with  your  in- 
come; but  proceed  gently,  and  fet 
her  down  by  degrees.    In  the  present 
instance  I  would  advise  you  to  throw 
aw^y  a  little  i*qney  by  taking  a  fur? 
pished  hpuse  for  two  or  three  months, 
you  can  then,  during  that  period,  per- 
s\x^i\c  h?r  that  other  appendages  are 
in  preparation ;  for  I  would  have  you 
keep  her  in  good  temper,  at  least, 
until  you  see  whether  any  thing  can  he 
struck  out  of  the  Neville  family,  who 
are  immensely  rich ;  'tis  your  interest, 
therefore,  to  keep  well  with  them. 
Sir  Charles  is  reputed  very  generous, 
^nd  he  will  soon  he  aware  that  your 
estate  is  not  large — a  hint  well  thrown 
in,  th^  a  sum  of  money  would  con* 
sidefahly  improve  it,  might  have  a 
T<?ry  good  effect.    If  you  find,  how* 
eyf*r,  Wihing  is  tp  be  done  that  way, 


ydu  &tt  bat  at  test  temavte  my  dear 
friend  16  Jo*t  castle  in  Ireland,  where 
she  may  live  Vtery  comfortably  out  of 
barm's  way,  for  her  jointure  will 
stirely  maintain  two  persons  with  a 
little  economy,  should  you  even  prefer 
to  reside  in  England." 

*I*ady  Belvue's  advice  appeared  so 
Reasonable,  that  is  to  say,  so  perfectly 
Calculated  to  accord  with  his  lord- 
ship's interest,  that  he  resolved  to 
follow  it  to  the  very  letter;  in  strict 
Conformance  therefore,  be  begjin  by \ 
engaging  a  house  near  Sir  Charles 
Neville's,  at  otie  hundred  guineas  per 
Ebtonth.  His  loftlship- s  attention  was 
next  engaged  in  hiring  servants,  and 
giving  brders  for  liveries,  &c.  It  was 
also  not  only  thotight  necessary,  but 
highly  essential,  by  Lady  Wetherall, 
to  have  a  nfew  carriage  ot  two  on  the 
occasion*  His  lordship,  however,  con- 
i3 
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ducted  himself  in  a  truly  economical 
manner  in  this  particular,  having  his 
own  and  Lady  WetheraU's  new 
vamped,  varnished,  and  ornamented 
in  the  heat  possible  manner,  appeas- 
ing the  bride  by  telling  her  the  season, 
was  too  far  advanced  for  due  eclat, 
'  hut  that  all  deficiencies  should  be 
made  good  the  next.  But  though: 
these  apparently  great  difficulties 
were  thus  far  removed,  or  at  least 
warded  off,  there  still  remained  others 
no  less  weighty,,  for  her  ladyship  was 
scarcely  placed  in  her  new  residence, 
before  she  began  to  enquire  whether 
his  lordship  had  bespoke  an  elegant 
service  of  plate,  and  hinted  that  she 
wanted  a  trifling  addition  to  her 
jewels,  and  her  old  ones  new  set,  for 
which  purpose,  and  to  supply  herself 
with  silks,  laces,  &c.  suitable  to  her 
dignity,  and  that  she  might  appear  aa 
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Lord  WetheralPs  wife,   she  most 
trouble  him    for  an  order  on  his 
banker  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum>  which  she 
said,  with  good  management,  might 
be  made  sufficient  for  those  purposes, 
at  least  until  his  lordship  had  settled 
her  pin  money,  after  the  receipt  of 
which,  she  should  not  often  call  upon 
him  for  personal  expenses.  Though 
aware  of  her  ladyship's  turn  for  ex* 
travagance,  he:  was  net  prepared  to 
answer  a  demand  of  this  extent^  and 
as  his  privy  counsellor  was  not  at 
hand  to  advise  with,  he  endeavoured 
to  evade  a  direct  reply,  by  saying  that 
he   understood  her  ladyship  had  a 
considerable  stim  of  money  by  her, 
which  now,  as  they  had  but  one  in- 
terest, he  would  place  to  the  best 
advantage  with  his  own  ;  after  which, 
and  an  investigation  of  his  cash  ac- 
i4 
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count  with  bis  banker,  he  would  give 
her  ladyship  every  needful  accommo- 
dation. 

This  was  far  from  proving  satis* 
factory  to  her  ladyship,  who- in  return, 
gave  Lord  Wether&U  to  understand 
that  the  small  pittance,  as  she  called 
it»  in  her  possession,  she  deemed  so 
very  insignificant,  abd  so  far  her  owny 
that  she  never  meant:  to  produce  it — 
that  in  fe/ct)  it  was  already  appropri- 
ated, and  therefore  Uteted  pTove  no 
hindrance  to  hfe  lordship  in  hfe  pro- 
posal feetttemetit  of  hfe  c&sh  ticCount, 
or  in  the  advance  which  she  ex-* 
pected* 

This  explanation  caused  his  lord- 
ship much  fchagrih,  which,  however, 
for  the  present,  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal,  as  it  by  tto  means  accorded 
with  his  views  to  come  to  a  speedy 
rupture  with  his  bride  i  though  with- 


out  h*r  cash  he  knew  he  would  find 
himself  awkwardly  situatfcdy  aftd  ut- 
terly ttftable  to  perform  his  engage* 
ments  with  his  cousin,  to  whom  he 
forthwith  >  communicated  his  diffi- 
culties, which,  as  they  affected  him- 
self, would  have  giveft  hef  ladyship 
very  little  uneasiness ;  but  ift  her 
dear.friend's  perseverance  she-  antici- 
pated a  renewal  of  her  former  disap-  * 
pointment,  and  she  also  foresaw  that 
her  extravagance  would  soon  render 
Lord  Wetherall  incapable  of  fuelling 
conditions;  under  these  circumstances 
her  ladyship  advised  every  speedy 
eflbrt  to  be  made  by  his  lordship,  in* 
order  to  transfer  the  prize  into  his 
oxm  power,  for  which  purpose  her 
fedyship  acquainted  her  cousin  with 
the  name  of  her  dear  friendV  banker. 
Btit  here  . the  twt>  cousins,  alias  eo* 
2Cners,  had  .the *  mortification  to  ex- 
1  5 
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perience  a  thorough  disappointment,- 
for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds  had  been  removed  by 
Lady  Neville,  prior  to  her  becoming 
Lady  Wetherall,  and  soon  after  she 
had  given  the  draft  for  three  hundred 
pounds,  as  before  related. 

Though  this  was  a  piece  of  art 
worthy  Lady  Belvue  herself,  yet  that 
lady  did  not  fail  to  execrate  it  as  a 
species  of  low  and  mean  cunning  in  her 
dear  friend,  and  did  not  fail  to  urge 
Lord  Wetherall  to  pursue  every  me- 
thod to  regain  his  property,  as  she 
called  it,  though  without  effect,  for 
Lady  Wetherall  was  proof  against 
cajolement  and  intimidation,  and  had 
securely  placed  it  in  a  feigned  name, 
out  of  their  reach.  Having  taken  this, 
precaution,  her  ladyship  did  not  fail 
to  urge  the  business  of  settlements  ; 
but  here  she  found  the  tables  com- 
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pletely  turned  against  her,  and  soon 
discovered,  that  by  the  recent  cere- 
mony, for  it  could  not  be  called  a 
union,  she  had  only  gained  an  addi- 
tion of  title,  for  that  Viscount  We- 
therall  was  neither  disposed,  nor  had 
the  means  to  endow  her  with  any 
thing  more  substantial.  She  also 
soon  made  a  discovery  of  equal  im- 
portance, namely,  that  the  appella- 
tion of  dear,  friend  was  likewise 
nothing-  but  an  empty  title. 

While  the  gross  ^nd  unpardonable 
folly  of.  a  woman,  considerably*  past 
her  prime,  was  egging  her  on  to  be- 
come the  dupe  of  avarice  and  de- 
ception, .  awakened  propriety  was 
strongly  combatting  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  had  arisen  from  youth- 
ful error  and  a  corrupt,  education  ;  for 
after  Fanny  had  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion to  confess  her  faults,  and  to 
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any  other  stipulations  that  he  could 
reasonably  propose  —  hoping  that 
from  Sir  Charles's  well  known  libe- 
rality, he  would  put  the  most  favours- 
able  construction  on  past  occurrences, 
and  afford  him  a  speedy  and  auspici- 
ous reply. 

The  baronet  was  not  a  little  pro- 
voked at  the  presumption  of  this  ad- 
dress,  and  its  first  impression  prompt- 
ed him  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and 
to  return  no  answer.   A  little  consi- 
deration, however,  of  the  subject,  .de- 
termined him  simply  *  to  express  hia 
surprise  at  being  troubled  with  ai* 
application,  of;  the  nature  of  that  set 
forth  in  Lord  Bjallenjdun's  letter,  par- 
ticularly after  his  own  very  reprehen- 
sible conduct,  and  the  receipt  of  Sir 
Charles's  note,  which  was.  meant  to 
put  a  final  period  to,  all  commu- 
.nic&tion    between   his  family  and 
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Lord  Ballendun  —  a  determination 
which  he  irrevocably  resolved  to  pur- 
sue ;  he  therefore  desired  Lord  Bal- 
lendun to  give  himself  and  his  (Sir 
Charles's)  family  no  further  trouble, 
as  from  that  period  no  application 
whatever  would  be  noticed. 

Though  this  was  a  complete  bar 
to  all  ,1+ord  Ballendun's  hopes,  yet  he  ( 
could  not  contemplate  their  entire 
failure  \vithout  experiencing  the 
deepest  chagrin  and  irritation,  which 
was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the. 
desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  apd 
which  \\e  had  so  firmly  .  depended  on 
to  retrieve  by  Fanny's  fortune. 

Sir  Harry  Cavenaugh  felt  equally, 
disturbed  as  his  friend,  for,  according 
to  the  tenure  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween them,  the  loss  was  the  same  to 
both  parties..  In  recalling  over  the 
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events  that  led  to  their  discomfiturtr 
Lord  B  alien  dun  adverted  t6  the  young 
ladies  being  rescued  from  the  water, 
dating  his  decline  in  Miss  Fanny's 
favour  from  that  period,  and  ascrib- 
ing, it  to  a  sudden  partiality  which 
she  then  conceived  for  yoiing 
Griffiths.  Sir  Harry  instantly  acqui- 
esced in  the  Justice  of  Lord  Ballen- 
dun's  reftiafk,  adding  his  own  saga- 
cious opinion,  that  Miss  Neville  had 
imbibed  a  no  less  partiality  for 
Charles  WTRoughby, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  so/' 
said  his  lordship,  **  but  Sir  Charles  - 
is  quite  blind  to  those  d  d  in- 
trigues, for  f  am  persuaded  he  never 
Would  connive  4t  his  nieces* marrying 
two  beggars.'* 

**'No,  you  may  be  surfe  he  has  too  * 
much  of  the  family  pride;  however,  % 
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it  will  be  serving  the  youfcg  ladies 
right  to  spoil  their  sport,  and  put  the 
did  fox  up  to  their  tricks/' 

When  bad  characters  conceive 
mischief,  they  seldom^  are  long  before 
they  execute  the  malevolent  Workings 
of  their  brain.  Egged  on  by  disap- 
pointment and  revenge,  they  dis- 
patched several  anonymous  billets  to 
Sir  Charles,  in  order  to*  rnfcse  inter 
his  mind  a  suspicion  of  his  young 
protegees  having  entertained  designs 
against  his  wards.  Sir  Charles,  tho'  he 
ascribed  these  epistles  to  their  right 
dishonourable  author,  nevertheless 
did  not  fail  to  give  them  a  perusal, 
and  to  compare  the  tendency  of  their 
contents  with  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ties accused,  which  so  completely 
afforded  a  refutation  of  the  vile 
slander,  that  he,  without  exposing 
their  contents  to  any  one,  con- 
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signed  them  to  the  flames,  and  their 
poison  to  oblivion. 

The  invidious  plotters  awaited 
patiently  some  days,  hoping  to  hear 
by  their  old  engine,  Madame  Me- 
Jange^  that  their  wicked  scheme  had 
succeeded,  and  that  the  young  men* 
were  dismissed  the  family,  or  at  least 
disgraced.     But  all  the  intelligence 
$he  could  give  was,  that  the  utmost 
cordiality  subsisted  between  all  par- 
ties* and  that  no  suspicion  appeared 
to  attach  from  the  contents  of  the 
letters,  which  she  had  no  doubt  came 
to  hand.    This  account  they  had  the 
farther  mortification  to  believe  cor- 
rect, for  they  every  d^iy  beheld  the 
Miss  Nevilles  in  the  Park,  escorted  as 
usual  by  Edward  Griffiths  and  Charles 
Willoughby,  whom,  as  they  found, 
they  could  not  injure  by  base  incendi- 
ary mesons,  they  resolved  to  insult^ 
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and  provoke,  for  which  purpose  they 
confederated  with  several  of  their 
libertine  companions,  who  were  as 
unprincipled  as  themselves ;  these 
constantly  began  to  raise  a  horse 
laugh  at  their  approach,  and  to  make 
use  of  every  means  to  annoy,  and  en- 
deavour to  turn  them  into  ridicule, 
even  when  the  youog  ladies  were 
with  them. 

Though  neither  of  the  young  men 
were  deficient  in  spLit,  and  the  illi- 
beral conduct  of  the  aggressors  was 
too  pointed,  and  too  often  repeated  to 
be  misunderstood,  yet  the  presence  of 
the  Miss  Nevilles,  and  a  dread  of  in- 
curring censure  from  Sir  Charles,  had 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  de- 
manding an  explanation ;  this  for- 
bearance had  probably  been  construed 
into  cowardice  by  Lord  Ballendun 
and    Sir  Harry ,  who,  one  morning 
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after  a  rety  heavy  fetn,  ectatrived  m 
pawing,  by  suddenly  spurring,  their 
horses,  to  throw  the  dirt  ovw  the 
whole  party,  and  then  hurst  into  & 
loud  laugh  at  their  dwh  ingenuity. 

This  was  an  insult  of  tod  atro- 
cious a  nature  to  be  overlooked,  aiwt 
the  young  men  would'* hav6  taken  in- 
stant satisfaction,  by  inflicting  per- 
sonal chastisement  on  the  brutal  cvit^ 
prit*,  but  were  restrained  by  the 
alarm  which  they  pereeiVed  began  to 
fek6  place  in  thei*  ft  male  companions, 
Who  Were  With  difficulty  prevented 
from  fainting ;  the  disorder  and  vex- 
ation of  the  whole  party  was  too 
apparent  to  be  concealed  from  Sir 
Charles  at  their  return,  and  being 
apprehensive  of  some  accident,  .  he 
eagerly  inquired  if  any  thing  had 
Happened. 

a  I  am  the  imprudent  cattse,  my 


dflar  wide  *  fepUed  Fea»yf  bursting 
intp  tears;  "  my  folly  gives  everybody 
trouble,  and  will,  I  believe,  in  the 
«nd  cost  w  my  life." 

Sir  Chirks  appeared  surprised, 
and  Edward  Griffith  apprehending 
that  hp  would  conceive  some  fresh 
instance  q£  her  imprudence  had  oc- 
curred, hastened  to  inform  him  of  the 
continued  insults  they  had  received 
from  Lord  Ballendun  and  his  com* 
panioos,  and  particularly  that  which 
they  had  recently  experienced. 

u  Abominable  insolence  !*  exclaimed 
Sir  Charles,  with  much  vehemence; 
"  this  calls  loudly  for  interference, 
and  will  not  brook  delay; — -their  au- 
dacity must  be  punished/' 

Fanny  appeared  quite  frightened, 
for  she  had  never  seen  her  uncle 
moved  to  passion  before,  and  she 
again  burst  into  tears. 
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"  I  am  not  angry  with  thee,  my 
child,"  said  Sir  Charles,  in  a  softened 
tone  of  voice;  "  nor  shall  you  he 
thus  harrassed  by  an  unprincipled 
villain.  Come,  dry  your  eyes,"  at 
the  same  time  kissing  her  cheek.  > 

"  If  I  might  he  permitted,"  said 
Edward  Griffiths,  "  every  tear  should 
cost  him—" 

"What?"  interrupted  the  ha- 
xonet. 

"  Bitter  repentance/*  replied  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Bad  actions  sooner  or  later  in- 
fallibly bring  bitter  repentance  or 
bitter  punishment,  frequently  both; 
that  he  needs  one  and  deserves  the 
other  there  is  no  doubt — could  the 
latter  be  inflicted,  even  to  severity,  I 
should  have  no  objection;  but  remem- 
ber, I  will  have  no  duelling." 

The  GO£Yerft*tkm  was  now  inter- 

i 
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rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Charles 
Neville's  friend,  the  colonel  of  the  re- 
giment to  which  Edward  and  Charles 
belonged. 

"  Who  is  going  to  fight  a  duel, 
Charles?"  said  he,  replying  to  the 
baronet's  last  words ;  "  not  my  young 
friends,  I  hope,  for  I  shall  have  other 
and  better  employment  for  them  soon, 
as  I  have  just  received  orders  from 
the  War-Office  to  hold  myself  in  rea- 
diness to  embark  for  Spain.    But  I 
beg  pardon  for  being  so  abrupt,?*  con- 
tinued the  colonel,  on  perceiving  his 
intelligence  had  caused  a  visible  con- 
fusion in  the  females,    "  for  we  have 
often  notice  of  preparation  a  consider- 
able time  before  we  are  actually  called 
upon." 

Though  the  latter  .part  was  meant 
to  soften  the  information,  it  vyas  far 
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from  having  the  wished-fqr  effect; 
the  spirits  of  both  Miss  Neville  and 
her  sister  had  been  previously  dis- 
turbed by  the  brutal  rudeness  of  Lord 
Ballendun  and  his  party,  and  their 
agitation  w^s  now  much  increased  by 
the  unexpected  information  that  they 
were  about  to  lose  those  whom  they 
considered  as  their  preservers,  pro- 
tectors, and  friends;  indeed  their 
former  distress  was  absorbed  and  lost 
m  what  they  considered  now  as  their 
only  evil.  In  this  frame  of  mind, 
spiritless,  and  totally  indisposed  for 
joining  in  the  conversation,  they  made 
their  courtesies,  and  retired  to  Eliza- 
beth Neville's  chamber. 

"  We  were  indeed  engaged  in  dis- 
coursing of  private  feuds,  when  you 
entered,  colonel/'  said  Sir  Charles, 
"  with  your  intelligence*    But  my 
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young  men,  I  find,  must  now  have 
done  with  these  matters,  and  engage 
in  more  honourable  disputes/9 

"  I  trust  that  the  ensigns  have 
not  commenced  their  career  by  any 
affair,  of  modern  honour,  general  ?" 
«aid  the  colonel. 

"No,,f  replied  he,  "for  the 
quarrel,  if  it  may  be  called  one, 
is  strictly  speaking,  mine ;  and  you 
know  my  sentiments  too  well  on  the 
subject  of  private  rencontres  to  sup- 
pose I  would  sanction  any  such 
meetings.' * 

Sir  Charles  then  entered  into  a 
thomigh  explanation  of  Lord  Bal- 
lendun's  conduct,  and  of  the  repeated 
insults  offered  by  him  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  young  ladies  and  to 
the  ensigns ;  ending  his  narration  by 
expressing  a  determination  to  taka 
some  immediate  step  in  order  to  put 
VOL.  II  K 
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a  stop  to  such  atrocious  and  unprin- 
cipled behaviour.^ 

Colonel  Benfield  did  not  fail  to 
execrate  such  base  and  unmanly  pro- 
ceedings, and  perfectly  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  now  become  an 
imperative  duty  to  check  the  licen- 
tious junto ;  who  otherwise  would 
attribute  a  forbearance  into  pusillani- 
mity, and  set  no  bounds  to  their 
insolence. 

It  was  then  determined  that  Sir 
.Charles,  the  colonel,  and  the  ensigns 
should  repair  on  horseback  to  the 
scene  of  annoyance  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, but  unaccompanied  by  ths<  fe- 
males; and  that  the  two  former  should 
barely  keep  their  associates  in  sight, 
until  their  antagonists,  presuming  on 
their  own  number,  might  render  their 
presence  necessary. 

At  length  the  important  hour  ar- 
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rived,  when  Lord  Ballendun  and  his 
self-sufficient  friends  entered  Rotten 
Row,  in  all  the  pride  of  arrogance, 
presuming  on  their  former  triumphs, 
and  fully  prepared  to  renew  their  in- 
sults, should  occasion  present.  As 
Edward  and  Charles  approached,  the 
whole  group,  as  usual,  began  a  loud 
and  continued  laugh.  As  this  was  a 
greeting  which  the  young  men  ex- 
pected, they  were  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted ;  but  having  slowly 
passed  and  surveyed  these  apparent 
merry  beings  with  some  attention, 
they  suddenly  turned  their  horses* 
heads,  and  riding  up  to  Lord  Ballen- 
clun,  Edward  Griffiths  demanded  what 
was  so  peculiarly  ridiculous  in  their 
appearance  as  to  excite  their  mirth  on 
every  occasion,  or  rather  to  subject 
them  to  unprovoked  insult 

"  And  pray,  Sir,  by  what  law  do 
K  2 
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you  appropriate  to  yourself  a  right  to 
curtail  our  mirth  ?"  returned  Lord 
.Balleodnn. 

"Oh,  ilet  the  young  would- he 
soldier  alone,"  said  a  flimsy  emaci- 
ated member  of  the  Rottecnrow  squad. 
M  Ifpray,  my  lord,  let  him  enjoy  the 
fruits  :of  his  own  wit ;  it  will  produce 
come  more  good  things- anon.  Don't 
you  see  that  he  improves  i  Why  he 
has  had  the  sagacity  to  find  out  at 
last  that  he  is  ridiculous/' , 

A  loud  Jaugh  bespoke  all  their 
sentiments  to.  accord  with  the  speak- 
er's. 

By  this  time  Sir  Charles  and  Colo- 
nel Benfield  had  joined  them,  and 
JLord  Ballendun  and  .his  party  began 
to  perceive  that  matters  were  gradu- 
ally getting  beyond  the  ludicrous, 
and  approaching  towards  a  serious 
aspect 


"  I  will  now  wave  my  ewn  and 
my  friends'  personal  injuries/*  said 
Edward,  "  and  only  exact  an  humble 
and  proper  apology  for  the  unmanly 
and  brutal  insult  offered  yesterday  to 
two  unoffending  females,  and  which 
affront  we  should  h^ve  chastised  on 
the  spot,  but  for  the  alarm  it  would 
have  occasioned/* 

"  Thia  »  strong  language/'  taid 
Sir  Harry  Cavenaugh, 

"  A  refusal  wiH  produce  still  more 
forcible,  and  even  measures  not  less 
bo,"  said  Charles  Willoughhy. 

i€  You  will  answer  this  at  a  future 
opportunity/'  said  Lord  Ballendun. 

"  They,  and'  myself  also,  will  an- 
swer every  thing  that  is  conformable 
with  true  honour,*'  said  Sir  Charles; 
"  but  honour,  Lord  BaHenduri,  I  am 
convinced  you  are  ?  stranger  to.  We 
come  not  here^  however,  for  alterca- 
K  3 
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tion,  but  for  reparation  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future." 

"  An  instant  apology,  therefore," 
said  Edward  Griffiths. 

"  And  promise  of  no  further  in- 
suit,"  continued  Charles  Wilkmghby. 

"  I  will  not  be  forced  into  an  apo- 
logy, by  G — d,"  vociferated  Lord 
Ballendun. 

"  Nor  I.  We  will  have  satisfac- 
tion ,*  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  Take  it  freely  at  our  hands 
then,"  said  Edward  Griffiths,  applying 
his  whip  to  his  lordship's  shoulders  ; 
Charles  Willoughby  inflicting  the 
same  punishment  on  his  friend.  Both 
at  first  made  a  faint  show  of  re- 
sistance, but  finding  that  it  only 
drew  down  a  continued  flagellation > 
they  chose  a  wiser  course,  by  clapping- 
spurs  to  their  horses'  sides,  and 
flying  from  the  field  of  battle. 
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Adversity  is  said  to  try  friends; 
such  was  the  case  with  Lord  Ballen- 
dun's.  Those  who  had  joined  him  in 
the  laugh,  were,  it  would  seem,  ap- 
prehensive of  coming  in  for  their 
share  of  the  reckoning,  and  judici- 
ously, therefore,  when  they  Saw  what 
turn  affairs  were  likely  to  take,  with- 
drew themselves  out  of  harm's  way. 

Colonel  Benfield  congratulated 
the  young  men  on  the  prowess  they 
Tiad  exercised,  and  prognosticated 
that  notwithstanding  their  opponents' 
threats  of  exacting  satisfaction,  there 
was  very  little  to  be  apprehended  in 
future,  either 'from  their  resentment 
or  from  a  renewal  of  insult,  as  their 
too  apparent  cowardice,  and  a  dread 
of  the  same  discipline,  would  deter 
them  from  either. 

In  a  place  of  public  resort,  like 
Hyde-Park,  and  at  the  fashionable 
k  4 
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hour  of  the  day  too,  a.  fracas  like 
this  could  not  fail  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  numher  who  moved  in 
the  higher  circles  of  life.  The  dis- 
comfited party  had  long  been  of  that 
degree  of  notoriety  to  be  sufficiently 
known;  but  the  wonder  was,  what 
could  bring  upon  them  so  open  a  chas- 
tisement as  that  inflicted  by  such 
truly  respectable  characters  as  Sir 
Charles  Neville,  Colonel  Benfield,  and 
his  party.  The  firs*  altercation  had 
drawn  the  notice  of  many  ?  these  ra- 
pidly increased  as  the  bustle  was  per- 
ceived, so  that  by  the  time  the  crest- 
fallen heroes  had  received  their  pu- 
nishment, and  taken  to  flight,  the 
whole  equestrian  body  that  could 
catch  a  glimpse,  were  in  rapid  motion* 
towards  the  spot — the  entire  scene 
now  resembling  the  first  burst  of  a 
fox-chace,  the  spirit  of  which  w^s 
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soon  heightened  and  kept  up  by  a 
staunch  sportsman,  who  immediately 
on  perceiving  the  flight,  loudly  voci- 
ferated, "  Stole  awayf*  This  sti- 
mulative sound  operated  Kke  a  charm 
on  the  whole  group ;  a  universal 
hunting  note  followed,  and  every 
horseman  that  had  heen  drawn  to  the 
spot  hy  curiosity,  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit. 

Though  Lord  Ballendun  and  his 
friend  had  often  courted  popularity, 
by  doing  many  foolish  and  ridiculous 
things,  this  last  was  totally  unsought 
and  unexpected.  It  was  no  small  de- 
gree of  mortification  and  disgrace 
to  receive  a  public  castigation,  and 
to  escape  a  further  punishment  by  an 
ignominious  flight.  This,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  taken  the  spectators  by 
surprise,  until  the  fleetness  of  their 
horses  had  conveyed  them  from  the 
K  5 
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scene  of  action,  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
and  they  were  congratulating  them- 
selves that  they  were  now  out  of  pre- 
sent danger,  when  the  distant,  and  to 
them,  discordant  yell  of  the  horsemen 
assailed  their  ears.    On  looking  back 
they  perceived  all  in  motion — again 
in  idea  they  anticipated  the  uplifted 
lash,  and  urged  their  horses  to  the 
top  of  their  speed,  which,  as  they 
had  already  got  the  start  so  far  of 
their  pursuers,  soon  brought  them  to 
Hyde-Park  Corner,  when  they  lost  no 
time  in  taking  shelter  at  the  first 
livery  stable,  and  by  that  means  the 
huntsmen,  to  their  great  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment,  were  com* 
pletelv  thrown  out. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


The  attention  of  Sir  Charles  Neville 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  was 
now  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
young  men's  departure  for  the  army; 
the  latter,  though  she  had  been  in 
daily  expectation  of  that  event  taking 
place,  could  not  contemplate  its  near 
and  certain  approach,  without  experi- 
encing all  the  tender  solicitude  of  a 
mother.  Neither  was  she  alone  ,  the 
only  one  that  felt  anxiety  and  dis- 
quietude on  the  occasion.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  Colonel  Ben- 
field's  intelligence   of  the  ensigns 
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being  called  upon  to  engage  in  active 
service,  had  obliterated  the  effect  of 
the  alarm  which  the  Miss  Nevilles 
received  in  the  Park  that  morning, 
and  they  withdrew  in  some  confusion 
to  Miss  Neville's  chamber.  Though 
both  longed  to  commence  a  conver- 
sation on  a  subject  that  now  appeared 
solely  interesting,  yet  neither  had 
the  Courage  to  begin,  but  sat  silently 
watching  each  other's  countenances, 
as  if  they  wished  to  read  the  secret 
Workings  of  the  heart.  This  unsoc^- 
ality  at  length  became  painful  and 
oppressive,  and  drew  forth  a  deep 
sigh  from  the  bosom  6f  Elizabeth,, 
which  was  echoed  back  by  Fanny. 

"  Dbrft  let  the  behaviour  of  those 
brutfes  in  the  Park  affect  you,  my  dear 
Fanny*  said  Elizabeth/ 1 

49 1  think  not  of  the  wretches/* 
replied  Fanrty,  somewhat  pettishly. 
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A  silence  of  some  minutes  again 
ensued,  which  was  at  length  broken 
by  her,  saying, — 

"  Ah !  Elizabeth,  and  are  we 
indeed  going  to  lose  our  dear  friends 
and  preservers  ?" 

"Alas!. it  is  too  true,  my  dear 
Fanny ;  and  perhaps  we  may  never 
see  them  more  when  they  leave 
England/' 

i€  What!  never  see  Edward  again ! 
— Edward,  that  saved  my  life ! — Ed- 
ward that  I  — n  Oh !  do  not  say  so, 
my  Elizabeth!"  said  Fanny,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  sister's  neck. 

"  Noi:  Edward,  nor  Charles  Wil- 
loughby,  perhaps,"  said  Elizabeth, 
mingling  her  tears  with  her  sister's. 
€€  Charles,  .whom  I  have  ever  consi- 
dered as — as  a  brother ;  for  we  have 
been  brought  up  together — taught 
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together — his  mother  has  bfcen  a  pa- 
rent to  me.  He  too  is  my  .preserver, 
the  same  as  Edward  is  your's;  and — n 
Elizabeth  was  about  to  proceed,  but 
lifting  up  her  head,  she  beheld  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  and  her  eyes  sunk 
abashed  beneath  the  ardent  gaze  of 
the  afflicted  mother,  who  had  just  re- 
ceived the  account  of  her  son's  speedy 
departure,  and  had  entered  Miss  Ne- 
ville's chamber,  to  offer  up  a  prayer 
for  his  protection.  Her  pious  pur- 
pose, was,  however,  for  the  moment 
delayed,  and  converted  into  strong 
surprise,  on  discovering  that  she  was 
not  like  to  be  the  sole  mourner  while 
her  son  was  absent. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  did  not  appear 
to  notice  the  emotions  of  sorrow  and. 
regret  which  she  had  beheld,  but  in^ 
quired  if  they  had  heard  that  Edward 
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and  Charles  had  received  orders  to 
prepare  for  foreign  service. 

"  We  have,  my  dear  madam,"  re- 
plied Elizabeth, — "  and/* — continued 
she,  with  some  hesitation,  "  my  sis- 
ter and  myself  have  been  regretting 
that  we  are  so  soon  to  lose  the  com- 
pany of  our  good  friends/' 

"  Particularly  as  they  are  about 
to  be  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous 
profession,"  continued  Fanny, 

"  I  could  have  wished  that  Charles 
had  chosen  any  other,"  replied  Mrs. 
Willoughby;  "but  the  die  is  cast, 
and  the  same  gracious  Providence  that 
protected  your  uncle,  can  return  these 
young  jnen  in  safety  to  their  friends, 
and,  I  trust,  with  honour  and  repu- 
tation to  themselves/' 

"  May  that  day  soon  arrive,"  said 
Fanny.  "  I  wonder  what  occasion 
there  is  for  wars,  and  taking  towns 
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and  countries  from  each  other ;  is 
there  not  room  enough  in  the  world 
for  every  one,  without  all  this  killing 
and  destroying  ?" 

"  Whatever  moralists  we  may  be, 
my  dear  Fanny,"  replied  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  "  we  are  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  politics,.  I  am  convinced,  to 
discuss  that  question/* 

"How  often  can  we  hear  from 
Spain  ?  Do  you  think  we  can  have 
a  letter  once  in  a  week?"  inquired 
Fanny. 

u  It  will  depend  on  the  wind,  to- 
gether with  the  importance  of  the 
intelligence  to  be  communicated,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Willoughby ;  "  but  for 
yotir  better  comprehension  of  this 
matter,  I  would  have  you  apply  geo- 
graphy and  history  to  your  other 
studies/* 

*'  I  will  get  Miss  Griffiths  to 
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teach  me,  and  then,  you  know,  when 
I  read  a  newspaper,  I  can,  as  my 
uncle  does,  take  a  map,  and  trace  the 
route  of  our  army.n 

44  You  will  find  much  amusement 
and  instruction  from  those  studies/* 
said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  And  yet — w  Fanny  paused,  and 
was  silent, 

"  Speak  but,  my  love/  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby. 

"  I  have  been  a  very  thoughtless 
giddy  girt,  and  never  felt  for  others, 
when  I  have  read  after  a  battle  — but 
now — "  ; 

Mrs.  Willoughby  dropt  a  tear. 

"  Fanny,  my  dear,  consider," 
interrupted  Elizabeth. 

«  Heed  it  not,  my  dear  Elizabeth; 
your  sister  is  indeed  incautious,  but  I 
am  convinced  she  meant  not  to  wound; 
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we  will,  however,  if  you  please,  drop 
the  subject,  and  join  our  friends,  for 
we  shall  all  be  better  for  company  " 

Such  was  the  first  developement 
of  an  affection  which  had  its  rise  in 
grati^de,  or  at  least  was  awakened 
into  action  by  that  most  exalted  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature — a  passion  so 
unmixed  with  gross  idea,  as  to  be 
wholly  mistaken  by  hoth  sisters 
for  fraternal  solicitude  and  anxiety 
only. 

Sir  Charles  and  his  friends,  who 
joined  in  Lord  Ballendun's  humi- 
liation, fearful  of  renewing  the 
young  ladies'  alarm,  had  agreed  to 
conceal  the  projected  plan  from  their 
knowledge  until  it  had  taken  place, 
for  they  had  not  a  doubt  of  its  ac- 
complishment. This  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  effect,  for  neither  Miss 
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Neville  or  Fanny  had  any  desire,  to 
take  their  usual  ride  after  what  had 
occurred  the  morning  before. 

The  business  being  completed, 
there  was  no  longer  a  cause  for  se- 
cresy,  and  Sir  Charles  on  his  return 
congratulated  his  nifeces  on  their 
being  fully  revenged,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  a  humourous  detail 
of  their  insulters'  punishment,  and 
precipitate  retreat ;  adding  that  he 
had  no  doubt  they  might  now  se- 
curely renew  their  accustomed  airings, 
though  only  under  the  protection  of 
their  common  attendants.  Indeed, 
he  was  by  no  means  mistaken  in 
his  conjectures,  for  neither  his 
lordship  nor  his  friend  had  any  in- 
clination to  repeat  their  late  beha- 
vioi^r,  for  fear  of  incurring  a  similar 
penalty,  though  both  would  have 
gladly  compounded  for  a  mere  cor- 
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poreal  infliction,  presided  it  woul<f 
have  removed  the  stigma  of  disgrace 
with  which  they  were  overwhelmed, 
as  hoth  cause  and  effect  had  been, 
promulgated  at  large  in  every  assem- 
bly and  elub,  honourable  and  disho- 
nourable. The  discussion  even  among 
their  former  friends  was  unfavourable, 
and  ended  m  Lord  Ballenckn  and  Srr 
Harry  Cavenatigh  being  banished 
fronr  the  one,  and  formally  expelled 
from  the  other. 

Since  Lady  Neville's  marriage  to 
Lord  Wethera!!,  Madame  Melange 
had  lost  much  of  her  consequence  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Charles ;  her  si- 
tuation might,  in  fact,  be  termed  a 
sinecure^  neither  of  the  young  ladies 
taking  any  lessons  from  her.  Sir 
Charles  had  never  been  partial  to  her, 
and  she  was  only  now  retained  out 
of  that  principle  of  liberality  that  in«* 
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fluenced  all  his  actions.  She  h&d 
flattered  herself  with  being  necessary 
to  Lady  Neville,  and  was  confident 
she  should  receive  a  summons  to 
join  her  in  her  new  establishment  j 
bat  in  this  she  was  grossly  mistaken, 
for  though  her  ladyship  was  fond  of 
adulation,  she  was  too  mean  to  pay 
for  it. 

Madame  Melange,  therefore,  was 
aware  that  her  continuance  in  the 
bouse  wae  now  very  precarious ;  she 
knew   also  that  her  old  patroness, 
jLady  Belvue,  so  far  from  having  it  in 
.her  power  to  assist  or  recommend 
her,  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
even  a  bare  shadow  of  respectability, 
;and  that  her  character  was  as  rapidly 
declining  as  her  means  of  support, 
both  being  long  upheld  by  art  and 
chicanery;  these  base  palliatives  had 
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lately  failed,  and  ruin  appeared  sus- 
pended over  her  by  a  single  thread. 

Affairs  being  in  this  situation, 
Madame  Melange  knew  that  she  had 
nothing  to  depend  on  but  her  own 
talents,  which  had  often  befriended 
her  in  time  of  need.  They  had  indeed 
laid  dormant  for  some  time  past,  but 
but  she  now  resolved  to  call  them 
into  action,  and,  by  a  bold  stroke, 
throw  off  that  servile  dependence, 
which  particular  circumstances  alone 
had  impelled. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  repeat 
that  Madame  Melange  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Duval,  Lady  Belvue's  maitre 
d'hotel,  for  her  introduction  into  that 
lady's  family.  Mr.  Duval  had  been 
a  very  necessary  person  to  Lady  Bel- 
vue,  and  was  deep  in  all  her  secrets, 
for  which  her  ladyship  was  obliged  to 
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reward  him  very  liberally,  and  to 
wink  at  his  insolences ;  for,  as  several 
of  her  ladyship's  secrets  would  by 
no  means  bear  public  inspection,  she 
was  very  much  in  his  power. 

Lady  Belvue's  affairs  not  afford- 
ing Mr.  Duval  any  further  prospect 
of  emolument,  that  gentleman,  like 
Madame  Melange,  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  employing  his  abi- 
lities where  they  might  turn  to  better 
account;  both  personages  were  no 
strangers  to  each  other's  •merits  and 
dispositions,  and  both  being  equally 
resolved  to  disengage  themselves  from 
those  trammels  that  cramped  their 
enterprising  spirits,  they  therefore, 
at  this  period,  entered  into  a  close 
coalition,  or  rather  renewed  their 
former  intimacy,  for  intents  and  pui> 
poses  about  to  be  unfolded. 

The  secretion  of  Lady  WetheraH's 
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money,  and  her  inflexibility  in  re- 
fusing to  place  it  in  the  power  of  her 
lord,  drew  down  some  pointed  remon- 
strances from  Lady  Belvue,  and  finally 
ended  inva  complete  breach  between 
her  and  her  dear  friend ;  for  the  day- 
was  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
payment  of  the  bond  given  by  Lord 
Wetherall  became  due,  the  time  spe- 
cified being  three  months  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  taken  place 
between  his  lordship  and  Lady  Ne- 
ville. A  disappointment  like  that  in 
the  affair  of  Lord  Ballendun,  would 
be  her  utter  ruin ;  for  the  bond  had 
been  produced  to  a  number  of  unfeel- 
ing creditors,  who,  though  they 
would  not  have  given  two»pence  for 
the  paper  of  obligation,  while  Lord 
Wetherall  was  a  single  man,  yet  were 
induced  to  wait  a  little  longer,  as  he 
was  now  the  husband  of  one  who  was 
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esteemed  a  rich  widow,  and  of  course 
would  be  enabled  to  pay. 

But  though  this  answered  a  pre- 
sent purpose,  by  stifling  the  clamours 
of  a  few  that  were  most  troublesome, 
still  her  ladyship  was  thoroughly 
aware,  that  should  the  bond  be  even 
duly  honoured,  and  applied  according 
to  promise,  it  would  be  but  as  a  drop 
of  water  cast  into  the  great  ocean. 

In  Lady  WetheralPs  present  dis- 
position, very  little  chance  remained 
of  its  being  ever  received.  However, 
in  either  case,  such  was  the  state  of 
Lady  Belvue*s  affairs,  that  no  effort 
of  tier's  could  any  longer  prove  a 
palliative,  or  prevent  the  stern  and 
merciless  law  from  dispossessing  her 
noble  mansions  of  every  moveable. 
Lord  Belvue,  she  well  knew,  was  a 
mere  non-entity  in  regard  to  business, 
and  both  incapable  of  acting  and  ad- 
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vising,  but  to  make  some  amends  for 
these  deficiencies,  she  was  aware  that 
he  had  sufficient  pliability  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  directed  in  all  things  as  she 
pleased ;  she  resolved  therefore  to  avail 
herself  of  this  circumstance,  and  by 
that  means,  to  raise  as  large  a  sum  as 
she  qould  possibly  effect  by  the  sale 
of  the  personal  property,  and  finally, 
to  retire  from  the  multiplicity  of  trou- 
bles with  which  she  was  environed. 
However  arduous  and  indefatigable 
Lady  Belvue  was  in  planning  schemes 
for  recruiting  her  finances  in  time  of 
need,  she  now  discovered  that  the 
executive  part  of  her  present  under- 
taking was  not  exactly  the  province 
of  a  lady,  and  it  was  of  too  important 
and  delicate  a  nature  to  be  entrusted 
to  every  one ;  but ,  caution  must 
frequently  give  place  to  urgent  ne- 
cessity, especially  where  the  case  will 
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not  admit  of  protraction.  She  had 
before  often  employed  Duval  in  mat- 
ters that  required  address,  trust  and 
confidence,  and  she  had  hitherto 
found  him  faithful,  though  he  had 
ever  been  liberally  remunerated 
foe  being  so.  With  an  incentive 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  required 
services,  she  had  no  doubt  but  that 
«he  should  find  him  equally  so  in  the 
present  instance.  The  proposition 
was  accordingly  made,  and  willingly 
embraced  by  Mr.  Duval,  who  under- 
took to  convert  all  the  moveables  into 
cash,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a 
gratuity  of  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Duval  was  thoroughly  aware 
that  this  was  an  undertaking  that  for 
many  reasons  did  not  require  publi- 
city. Lord  Belvue,  therefore,  was 
induced  to  grant  a  bill  of  sale,  by 
virtue  of  which,  Mr.  Duval  cove- 
l2 
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nanted  with  an  honest  Israelite,  for  * 
specific  sum,  which  was  to  he  forth- 
coming on  a  certain  day;  and  "the 
intermediate  time,  Mr.  Duval  gave 
her  ladyship  *to  understand  was  em- 
ployed in  preparations  for  h»r,  and  a 
selected  .part  ofiher  family's  departure, 
with  all  due  privacy, 'for  the  Con- 
tinent. 

While  Lady  Belvue  was  making 
these  arrangements  to  leave  thelking- 
dom,  Madame  Melange  was  also  pre- 
paring to  quit  Sir.  Charles  Neville's 
family,  but  neither  of  these  Jadies* 
plans  were  connected  with  each 
other.  Madame  Melange  had  given 
Sir  Charles  to  understand  that  she 
was  desirous  of  returning  to -France, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing her  wish,  provided  she  cotild 
be  ready  by  a  given  time.  This  in- 
timation wai  by  no  means  unpleasing 
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to  Sir  Charles,  who  made  her  a  liberal 
present,  exclusive  of  what  was  due 
from  her  appointment j  and  at  her 
own  particular  request!  gave  her  per- 
mission ta  remain  in  the  house  until 
the  period  she  mentioned  arrived. 

As  there  remained  very  little  hopes* 
of  Lady  Belvue's  ever  recovering  the 
money,  for  which  the  bond  was  given, 
that  was  also  consigrved  over  to  the 
Qtts  of  Duval,  to  raise  whal  he 
could  The  wealthy  Jew  again  stood 
his  friend,  and  for  an  adequate  pre- 
mium, agreed  k>  advance  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  upon  holding  it  as  a 
security. 

All  the  weighty  business  was 
now  finished,  only  a  trifle  remained 
unsettled;  and  this  was  tke  actual 
Receipt  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which,  however,  her  ladyship  had 
Mr,  Duval's  asSuranee  should  be  paid 
i,  3 
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three  days  previous  to  that  fixed  fop 
their  departure,  and  in  the  interim: 
the  trusty  agent  had  leave  of  absence 
for  the  special  purpose  of  settling 
some  business  of  his.own. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  that 
business,  though  planned  witb  some 
skill  and  address,  was  crossed  by  ai* 
unforeseen  event*,  which,  not  only,  oc- 
casioned disappointment  and  disgrace 
to  the  immediate  parties  concerned* 
but  also  completely  unveiled  all  Lady; 
Belvue's  schemes,  and  terminated  ilk 
dismay  and  confusion. 

Tl^e  evening  had  arrived  for  Ma- 
dame Melange's  departure  from  Sir 
Charles's  family;  her  baggage  had 
been  already  dispatched,,  and  she  only 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  friend,  as  she 
said,  who  was  to  deliver  some  letters 
for  her,  which  she  began  to  write  a, 
little  time  previous  ta  his  arrival. 
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This  friend  was  Mr.  Duval,  who  was 
well  known  to  the  baronet's  family, 
not  only  by  the  frequency  of  his 
visits  to  Madame  Melange,  but  as  he 
had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing 
letters  and  messages  from  Lady  Bel- 
vue  to  Lady  Neville,  his  appearance 
therefore,  at  this  period,  did  not  seem 
particular,  and  would  have  passed 
unnoticed,,  but  for  some  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  occurred 

Sir  Charles  had  that  day  dined 
abroad  with  a  large  party,  and  having 
returned  home  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, immediately  divested  himself  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  full  dress,  for 
the  convenience  of  a  morning  coat 
and  slippers.  The  suit  that  he  had 
worn,  and  a  brilliant  diamond  ring  of 
great  value,  was  immediately  taken 
and  placed  by  Mr.  Patrick  M'Mur- 
doch  in  Sir  Charles's  dressing  room, 
l4 
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the  former  in  a  large  clothes  press, 
and  the  ring  in  a  cabinet,  where  a 
number  of  valuables  were  likewise 
deposited,  among  which  was  a  cas- 
ket of  jewels*  that  had  belonged  to 
Lady  Joan,  and  which  were  brought 
to  town  to  be  new  set. 

M'Murdoch  had  just  finished  his 
business,  and  was  about  to  retire 
through  a  gallery  or  passage  that  led 
to  the  back  stairs,  when  he  perceived 
a  small  glimmer  of  light,  and  thought 
he  heard  the  sound  of  some  one  ap- 
proaching ;  supposing  it  to  be  one  o£ 
the  housemaids  going  to  arrange  her 
evening  business,  and  being  some* 
what  merrily  disposed,  a  sudden  whim 
took  him  to  return  softly,  and  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  clothes  press,  in 
order  to  sally  out,  unexpectedly,  by 
the  way  of  creating  an  alarm. 

The  thought  .was  no  sooner  con- 
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ceived  than  executed.    In  a  rttomeftt 
he  extinguished  his  light,  **kI  gained 
his  hiding  plac^  unpefceivefd,  closing 
the  door,  which  stfiut  with  a  spring, 
after  him.     In  a  few  minutes1  he 
heard  the  dbor  of  the  apartment  open 
with  apparent  caution,  and  a  ge*rfle 
whispering  ensued.  —  M'Murdoch's 
curiosity  now  prevailed  over  his  ori- 
ginal intention  ;  gently  touching  the- 
spring,  he  gained  aft  aperture  large 
enough  to  perceive,  not  the  house- 
maid, bait  Madame  Melange,  <  com- 
pletely attired  for  her  departure^  bear- 
ing in  her  hand  a  wax  light,  with 
which  she  carefully  took  a  momentary 
survey  around;    Supposing  afl  to  be 
safe,  she  turned  to  Mr.  Duval,  for1 
«  M'Mufdoct*  discovered  that  person* 
age  to  be  her  companion,  and  beck- 
oning him  to  advance,  ahe  pointed  to. 
the  cabinet,  the  lock  of  which  he 
i>  5 
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forced  in  an  instant!  then  lost  no  time 
in  possessing  himself  of  the  valuable 
contents,  with  which  notable  prize, 
and  secretly  exulting  at  their  success, 
they  left  the  apartment,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  a  speedy  and  safe 
retreat. 

A  moipentary  surprise  had  fixed'. 
M*Murdoch  to  the  spot,  and  till  he 
heard  the  door  of  the  apartment  close 
after  them,,  he  could  not  believe  the. 
evidence  of  his  senses  sufficiently  to. 
convince  him  what  he  had  seen  was 
any  other  than  ,  a  delirium  of  the  brain. 
Recollection  of  the  loss  his  master- 
was  likely  to  sustain,  should  a  mo- 
ment be  delayed  in  stopping  the 
depredators,  came,  however,  to  his, 
aid,  and  made  him  determine  on  a 
rapid  pursuit,  ere  the  culprits  aoulct 
gain  the  hall-door,  and  effect  their 
escape. 
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M'Murdoch  lost  no  time  in  deliber- 
ation, but  darting  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  he  descended  the  great 
staircase  with  so  much  velocity,  that 
he  had  nearly  borne  his  master  to  the 
bottom,  by  the  forcewith  which  they 
encountered  each  other ;  for  the  ba- 
ronet was  at  that  instant  coming  up 
front  the  library,  and  had  just  paid* 
Madame  Melange  a  farewell-  compli* 
meat  as  she  hastily  passed  him. 

u  The  devil's  in  the  fellow \  what., 
are  you  madi"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles. 
M' Murdoch,  however,  did  not  step  to 
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apologize  for  his  rudeness,  but  con- 
tinued his  career,  and  gained  the  hall- 
door  at  the  instant  the  porter  had  his 
hand  on  the  lock,  in  order  to  let  Ma- 
dame Melange  and  her  partner  out 
for  the  last  time.  M'Murdbch,  almost 
breathless  with  speed,  threw  himself 
between  them,  and  seizing  Duval  by 
the  collar,  exclaimed,  "  Just  in  time 
fox  ye,  Mr.  Thief,  and  Madame  Fal- 
laldrum." 

Duval,  convinced'  by  this  rough: 
greeting,  that  all  was  discovered,  re- 
solved, nevertheless,  to  make  a  despe- 
rate effort  in  order  to  effect  an  escape, 
for  which  purpose  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket  and,  presented  it  to 
his  opponent 

The  appearance  of  the  murderous 
weapon  J*ad  all  due  effect  on  the  ter- 
rified porter,  who  made  a  precipitate 
i^rca£~i>ot  so  the  veteran  M*Mur~ 


doch,  to  whom  the  sight  of*  these 
deadly  engines  were  more  familiar; 
for,  while  with  one  hand  he  made  a 
firm  and  muscular  grasp  at  ©aval's 
throat,  with  the  other 4  he  undaunt- 
edly seized  the  projected  arm  also  of 
his  opponent,  fording  the  fatal  tube 
into  a  situation  too  elevated  to-  be 
productive  ofl  mischief ;  &>r  whether* 
owing  to  design^  or  the  strong  pres- 
sure of  the  contending  parties^  the 
pistol  in  this  direction  exploded*,  antf 
the  ball  passed  over  the  head  of  Sic 
Charles;,  who,  impelled  by  surprise 
and  Curiori*y,  w«as  descending  the 
staircase,  in  order  to  investigate  the? 
cause  of  M^iVf  urddoh!s<  rapid  move-' 
ment^  aild'su^ceeding  alternation  with 
Duval,  obnehiding  ih  his*  own  mind* 
that  both  was  occasioned  by  arftt  of 
insanity. 

Impressed  With  this  idea,  antf 
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supposing  the  pistol  to  have  beeit 
discharged  by  M 'Murdoch,  Sir  Charles 
without  aay  hesitation  proceeded  to 
liberate  Duval  from  his  valet's  gripe* 
calling  at  the  same  time  to  the  ser- 
vants who  were  in  the  hall,  to  assist 
his  own  personal  efforts,  which  pre* 
sently  had  so  far  succeeded,,  that  Du- 
val, availing  himself  of  this  unlooked-  - 
for  interposition  in  his  favour,  had 
got  the  door  open,  and  would  soon 
have  effected  a  retreat,  but  for  tha  . 
persevering  spirit  of  M* Murdoch,  whor 
catching  firmly  hold  of  his  skirts,  ex- 
claimed loudly  to  Sir  Charles,  "  For 
the  love  of  God,  Sir  !  what  are  yovt 
doing?  this  villain  and. Madame  Jxave 
robbed  you  of  your  jewels  ,out  of  the 
cabinet,  and  are  trying  tcwnake  their 
escape/' 

Something  between  doubt  and 
suspicion  that  such  a.  thing  was.  not:. 
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Impossible,  now  began  to  take  place 
in  Sir  Charles's  mind. 

"  Your  charge,  if  untrne,  can 
easily  be  confuted,  M'Murdoch/'  said 
he,  "  if  Mr.  Duval  will  have  the 
goodness  to  return  and  step  into  the 
parlour  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  go 
and  look  into  the  cabinet  where  the; 
jewels  were  deposited/' 

"  I  insist  on  having  my  liberty/* 
exclaimed  Duval,  struggling  violently, 
to  get  loose  ; — "  no  one  liere  haa  a. 
tight  to  detain  me." 

"  However,  Mr.  Duval,"  conti- 
nued Sir  Charles,  interposing  and 
placing  himself  between  him  and  the. 
door*  "  I  must  beg,  you  to  stop  a 
few  minutes,,  that  we  may  do  justice 
to  your  character,  if  it  has  been  in- 
jured." 

The  porter  and  other  servants, 
taking  courage  from  their  master's, 
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jttesenee  and  interference,  now  hegafr 
to  surround  Mr.  DfcVal,  who  seeing 
no  chance  of  escaping,  became  quite 
crest-fallen,  and  suffered  hiihsetf  to 
be  quietly  conducted  into  the  dining 
parlour,  together  with  M adatne 
lange,  whom  M*  Murdoch  implicated 
in  his  accusation,  and  charged'  his 
fellow  servants  to  secure  also. 

M'MWdbch  now  gave  a  methodi- 
cal account  of  what  he*  had  behefd, 
in  regard  to  the  robbery,  accounting 
for  the  velocity  of  his  descent  down 
the  stairs,  and  his  subsequent  hurried 
conduct,  on«  the  score  of  hot  having- 
time  before  to  enter  into  any  expla- 
nation ;  as  l>y  so  doing,  it  would  hare 
endangered  his  master's  property,  by 
the  escape  of  both  culprits. 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  acCusa^ 
fion,,?  said  Sir  Charted;  "  however  * 
continued  he,  **  I  am  still  inclined* 


nay 5  hope  to  find  there  has  been  some 
mistake  ; -t— and  yet, -how  came  the 
pistol  discharged  ?  Was  it  in  your 
possession,  M'Murdoch  }" 

"  No,  Sir,  it  was  in  Mr.  Dime's; 
he  only  meant,  I  presume,  ib  have 
fawured  me  with  the  contents,"  an-» 
swetfed  M4  Murdoch. 

"  What  <*e*iAd  he  your  motive  for 
$uoh  a  rash  action,,  Mr.  Droll9* 

"  Self  preservation,"  replied  Da* 
vfcl^  €*  made  jne  produce  the  pistol — 
the  discharge  wast  accidental." 

"  I  should  hope  that  wo*  the  ease* 
Do  you  usually  go,  atmed^  Mr.  Do* 
val?" 

Duval  made  no  answer. 

"  I  am  going  to  examine  the  ca- 
binet,'' said  Sir  Charles,.  "  and  will 
return  immediately." 

"  That  trouble  may  be  spared,  ? 
Sir/\i3eplied<Duyal ;  *  there  are  your 
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jewels,"  taking  the  case  that  con- 
tained them  oat  of  a  side  pocket 
within  hid  riding  coat. 

Sir  Charles,  though  in  some  mea- 
sure prepared,  was  nevertheless  much 
shocked  to  find  M'Murdoch's  charge 
eorrect;- — for  some  moments  he  re- 
mained silent — then*  addressing  Ma- 
dame Melange/  he  continued,  '*  and 
how  have  I  deserved  this  ingratitude 
from  you,  Madame  ?* 

Madame  Melange  threw  herself 
at  Sir  Charles's  feet,  and  in  the  most 
abject  terms  implored  mercy;  at  the 
same  time  endeavouring  tar>  palliate 
her  base  behaviour,  by  saying  she 
was  persuaded  into  the  commission 
of  the  theft  by  Duval. 

Duval,  irritated  by  this  confes- 
sion, retorted  by  saying,  "  at  least 
you  must  own,  I  did  not  find  you  at 
all*  averse.  But  I.  see  no  use  in  pur 
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criminating  each-  other,  for  it  will 
only  tend  to  make  bad  worse,  with- 
out being  serviceable  to  either.  Sir 
Charles  has  got  his  jewels  again — let 
us  cast  ourselves  on  his  generosity. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
some  discoveries  that  may  prove  use- 
ful;  but  as  this  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
publicly  discussed*  if  Sir  Charles  will- 
condescend  so  far  as  to  dismiss  his 
attendants,  I  can  presently  convince 
him  that  I  db  not  bold  out  a  subter- 
fuge merely  to-  escape  punishment, 
without  having  the  power  of  offering 
an  equivalent  for  his  lenity  and  for- 
bearance/* 

i(  I  must  confess  you  have  raised 
my  curiosity,  Mr,  Duval,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  aft^r  a  little  pause,  "  and 
were  I  convinced  that  you  really  had 
no  intention  against  my  servant's  life, 
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I 'might  be  tempted  to  listen  to  your 
proposition/' 

"  Upon  iiiy  honour,  Sir  Charles, 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  o£doing" 
Mr^  M'M  urdoch  an  injury." 

^Honour  is  a  saened  ward,  art^T 
too  often  tided  by  these  whose  deeda 
are  most  dishonourable ;  but  we  will 
Hot  new  comment  npon  the  merer 
common-place  term;  I  would  advise 
jom?  Mr.  Di^  to>  amgfid  you*  - 
actions*  lest  you  should  fiftd'  tho&a 
that  are  less  disposed  to  be  A*feF£i£ul 
than  myself.  You  may  all  retire,**" 
continued  the  baronet,  addressing  his 
servants,  "  except  M 'Murdoch.** 

The  servants  having  withdrawn, 
Sir  Charles  daimed  the  promised  dis- 
covery; and,  to  his  astonishment,, 
received  an  ample  detail  of  conjunct-* 
ive  plots  that  had  been  carried  on  by 
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Lady  Belvne,  Lord  Charles  Hazard, 
Lord  Ballendun,  Sir  Harry  Caven- 
augh,  and  Lord  Wetherall,  'both  in 
regard  to  his  wards,  and  also  relative 
to  the  job-match  lately  entered  into 
between  the  latter  personage  and  Sir 
Charles's  sister-tin-law.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  the  notoriety  of  the  above 
personages9  characters  in  the  annals 
of  gaming  and  dissipation,  but  had 
^  never  supposed  they  could  have  de- 
graded themselves  by  such  vile  ma* 
chinationB  as  was  now  unfolded. 

'"  Though  I  could  not  foresee  the 
mischief  likely  to  ^nsue  from  Lady 
Neville^s  connexion  with  this  disho- 
norable j  unto,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  yet 
I  must  confess,  that  I  was  ever  averse 
to  their  introduction  into  my  family, 
lest  the  contagion  of  fashionable  folly 
should  be  communicated  to  those  that 
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were  yet  uncorrupted.  But,  Mr.  Du- 
val, you  must  excuse  me  for  saying, 
that  as  your  conduct,  and  that  of 
Madame  Melange,  has  not  been 
strictly  correct,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
entertain  some  doubts  in  regard  to 
the  perfect  authenticity  of  your  intel- 
ligence; for  surely  the  personages  you 
accuse  could  never  degrade  themselves 
to  the  extent  you  mention.  One  cir- 
cumstance* perhaps,  you  may  be  able 
to  elucidate,  namely,  by  what  means 
Lord  Ballendun  was  enabled  to  con- 
vey a  letter  which  caused  no  small 
confusion  in  my  family  ?,f 

"  Found  in  Miss  Fanny  Neville's 
glove,  I  believe?"  interrupted  Duval. 

"  The  same,"  continued  the  ba- 
yonet;— "  I  find  that  your  relation 
may  obtain  credence." 

"  That  letter,  I  believe,  I  could — 
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that  is  to  say,  if—"  Duval  hesitated, 
and  directed  a  significant  glance  to- 
wards Madame  Melange. 

"  No  prevarication,  Duval,*  said 
Sir  Charles ;  "  you  know  you  are  in 
my  power — the  fate  of  both  depends 
on  a  full  and  true  confession." 

"  That  letter  was  confided  to  the 
care  ot  Lady  Belvue,  by  Lord  Ballen- 
chm,  and,  by  her  ladyship's  desire,  I 
conveyed  it  to  Madame  Melange.** 

"  Well,  Madam,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
*4  now  for  your  part  of  this  honorable 
transaction  ?w 

"  It  was  placed  in  one  of  Miss 
Fanny's  gloves,"  answered  the  lady 
with  much  sangfroid. 

"  By  yourself,  I  presume?''  en- 
quired Sir  Charles. 

Madame  gracefully  bowed  an 
assent. 

Sir  Charles  bit  his  lips  with  pas- 
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sion,  and  looking  sternly,  .exclaimed, 
"  By  heaven  !  the  theft  of  the  jewels 
is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with 
this  ungrateful  treachery." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Willoughby 
and  the  two  ensigns  entered  the 
apartment,  having  just  returned  httm'e 
with  the  Jadies  from  one  of  the  thea- 
tres, and  consequently  were  ignorant 
of  the  bustle  that  had  taken  place, 
until  they  were  informed  by  the  ser- 
vants tm  their  entrance  into  the 
house.  '  ~ 

Their  arrival  occasioned  a  second 
discussion  of  the  business,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  Mr.  Willoughby, 
who  had  been  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  in  the  country >  addressing 
Sir  Charles,  said,  — "  I  need  tiot 
enquire  how  you  mean  to  act,  Sir 
Charles,  for  I  perceive  you  are  in- 
clined to  lenity,  notwithstanding  the 
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peculiar  and  aggravated  atrocity  of 
one  of  the  offenders.  Mercy  is  a  no- 
ble attribute,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied, that  is,  where  there  are  any 
mitigating  circumstances,  on  which 
such  favour  may  be  grounded,  and 
where  there  is  -no  danger  that  the 
community  at  large  can  in  future  be 
injured  by  withholding  punishment; 
any  thing  short  of  these  considera- 
tions, may  be  termed  a  weakness,  nay, 
an  unjust  proceeding  towards  society 
in,general,  whose  safety  and  existence 
depend  no  less  on  a  due  firmness, 
than  it  would  suffer,  individually,  by 
a  harah  and  cruel  inflexibility.  Ma- 
dame Melange's  offences  are  of  so 
deep,  and  I  had  almost  said,  of  so  un- 
pardonable a  die,  as  to  deserve  the 
most  exemplary  punishment,  no  miti- 
gation of  which,  however,  should  fall 
short  of  precluding  a  possibility  of 

VOL.  II.  M 
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her  repeating  such  pj^ptices,  at  least 
id  a*  country  to  which*  she  acknow- 
ledges she*  haa  b^en  indebted1  for-  pro- 
tection, and1  whose  hospitality  she.  has 
most  shamefully-  abased?  by  t&e  basest 
ingratitude    h&  J»gafd-  to*  Mfe 
vat,"  continued    Mi\  Wifldughby,  _ 
"though  he  has  h§ei*  guilty  o&  an 
offence,  whic^  the  law  of  this  land1 
punishes  with  death,  yet  it  has  not 
been  sparked;  by  a-  violation  pf  confix 
dfcnce  andtbase  itigpatitudfe,  for  ifc  fhe 
family  of  Sir  Charles  Neville- he  held1 
np  trust*  nor  received  any-  benefit^. 
How  he  has  discharged  hifc  duty  in 
such  a  bad  oooducted  family  as  l^>rdJ 
Balvue's,  his  recent  behaviour  may  * 
pretty  clearly  evince/* 

.  "  However- 1  ma^  have  offended 
here,  my  character  t^iepe  was  unite-  * 
peached/'^  s*ud' DuvaJ.    "  I  had^my, 
lady9s,eotire.cpnfi4$no^n: 
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To  the  credit- of  neither,  I  fear, 
Mr.  DuvaK'  But  after  your  depreda- 
tion to-night  in  mjr  House,  had  you 
escaped,  what  course  did'  you  mean 
to  pursue— itill  to  enjoy  your  lady's 
confidence  Vf  skid  Sir Charles. 

"  I  have  quitted  Lord  Bel vue*& 
family.  Madkme  .Melange  and  J<  had 
determined  to  retire  abroad,  and  if 
^ou^illfiave  tKe  goodness  to  pardon 
us,  we*wifl  eirgagfc  to  leave  this  coun- 
try* for  ever.**  '  f 

"  However  I  may  find  myself  dis- 
posed Tn  that  respect/  the  business 
requires  some  consideration,  and  can- 
not be  finally  terminated  at' this  Tate 
hour ;  you  must,  therefore,  at  all 
events  remain  in  Custody  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  your  erilUrgemfepit  would 
prevent  my^jrmging  forward  any  realJ 
proof1  of  what  you  have  advanced' 
against  the  implicated  party .n 
M  2 
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Duval,  who  was  a  consummate 
master  of  finesse  and  chicanery,  was 
aware  that  an  eclaircissement,  in 
which  he  was  personally  concerned, 
would  deprive  him  in  toto  of  his  ill- 
acquired  treasure;  his  Machiavelian 
brain,  therefore,  instantly  devised  a 
plan,  by  which  he  conceived  there 
might  yet  be  a  chance  of  retaining  a. 
considerable  sum,  by  giving  up  sl 
moiety,  and  likewise  procure  an  im- 
mediate enlargement*  To  effect  this 
very  desirable  event,  he  addressed, the 
baronet  with  an  assumed  ingenuous- 
ness that  did  not  fail  of  making  some 
•impression. 

"  Believe,  me,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  present  death  would  not  have  half 
the  horrors,  as  encountering  the  eye 
of  those  by  whom  I  have  been  es- 
teemed an  honest  man.  Depraved 
even  as  I  have  been,  and  tempted  to 
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commit  the  crime  of  which  you  have 
detected  me,  I  am  not  that  hardened 
criminal  to  be  past  a  dense  of  shame. 
Spare  me  then,  Sir,  I  conjure  you, 
this  additional  stigma,  if  you  mean  to 
be  merciful ;  and  in  return,  I  will 
malte  every  reparation  in  my  power, 
by  patting  into  your  possession  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  what  I  have  aver- 
red, under  the  signatures  of  the  per- 
sonages accused ;  and  to  convince  yon 
farther  of  my  sincerity,  I  will  refund 
into  your  hands  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pouncfe,  advanced  on  the  bond 
given  by  Lord  Wetherall  to  Lady 
Belvue,  and  which  money  I  was  em- 
powered to  raise." 

"  You  can  possibly  famish  hintsy 
by  which  the  bond  may  be  redeemed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  Mr> 
Ihival  ?"  said  Mr.  Willoughby. 
m  3 
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I  have  the  necessary  documents 
in  my  possession,  which  I  am  ready 
to  give  up  immediately,"  replied 
Duval. 

"  Thoijgh  it  was  a  nefarious  trans- 
action on  the  part  of  Lady  JBelvue5 
yet  being  a  free  and  voluntary  deed 
on  that  of  Lord  Wetherall,  unless  her 
ladyship's  eonsent  is  obtained  to  can- 
cel the  obligation,  any  treaty,  with 
you,  Mr.  Duval,  to  gain  possession* 
would  be  unjust,  and  I  am  sure  witt 
never  receive  the  assent  nf  the  haro* 
net,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby* 

a  Undoubtedly  not,M  repdied  Sir 
Charles ;  4€  neither  do  I  wish  to  pursue 
rigid  measures,  or  make  further  ex.-*  . 
posure  x>f  the  parties,  however  culpa-* 
hie  their  conduct  has  been,  provided 
I  find  them  willing  to  make  what  re- 
paration is  in  their  power.  I  esteem, 
it,  however,  highly  essential  that  Mr. 
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&uv&l        Madam  Melange  gfhould 
remain  in  safe  fc*sto<ty  until  I  have 
some >  oofcfmunlcaffcitffi  with  the  |>er- 
stetages  criminated  by  hinfiv  for  I 
cannot  give  their  transactions  a  more 
favtmrable  term  than  that  of  crimi- 
a*tlky.    With  Lady  Belvae  and  Lord 
Wethtrall  I  tfeemSfc  highly  essential 
to-havfe  Axotopietfe  inve5tigation-w 
Duval  received  this  ihtimatfcta 
ith  sitifcn  tflkrice, ,  for  it  did  not  ac- 
cord id  *he  iekst.  with  Ids  hopes  6x 
eftpeetatiom;  J»  foe  forfesa^v  that  ho w- 
ever  safe  his  person  might  b6,  froth 
the  lenity  trf  Sir  Charles,  yiet  expla- 
nations were  likely  to  ensue,  which 
would  infallibly  bereave  him  of  his 
ill-acquired  treasure.    But  his  cun- 
ning now  afforded  no  remedy  against 
the  determined  resolution  of  the  ba- 
ronet.   Mr,  Duval  and  Madame  Me- 
lange, therefore,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
m<  4 
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mit  for  the  present  to  remain  in  du- 
rance, with  the  additional  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  all  their  golden  dreams 
which  they  thought  so  near  comple- 
tion, now  entirely  dissipated;  and  j 
both  culprits,  of  the  two  evils,  choae 
to  abide  in  private  custody  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Charles,  rather  than  be 
consigned  to  a  place  of  public  secu- 
rity, and  have  their  demerits  mkfergo 
the  investigation  of  the  law.  Mr. 
M'Murdoch  engaged  to  be  answer* 
able  for  their  bring  forthcoming,  pio- 
vidfed  the  devil  himself  stood  neuter, 
and.  lent  no  assistance  to  effect  an 
escape. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


As  the  last-mentioned  great  person- 
age did  not  choose  to  afford  his  pro- 
tection, but,  like  his  quondam  friend 
and  once  favourite  pupil,  having 
brought  his  followers  into  a  snare, 
deserted  them  without  any  further 
ceremony.  The  next  morning  Mac 
Murdoch's  prisoners  were,  according 
to  his  assurance,  forthcoming,  quite 
humbfed*  and' crest-fallen  ;  Duval*,  of 
his  own  accord7,  giving  up  to  the  ba- 
ronet several  papers^  which  indis- 
putably corroborated  what  he  had  adT- 
itanced  the  night  before.  With  these 
M  5 
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documents  in   his  possesssion,  he 
set  out  on  a  tour-  of  investigation, 
making  Lord  Wetherall  his  first  ob- 
ject of  disquisition.    Had  Sir  Charles 
been  a  poor  author,  humbly  soliciting 
patronage,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  unfavourable  moment,  for  his 
visit  had  been  preceded  by  those  of 
half  a  score  importunate  claimants  ; 
added  to  whidi,  his  lordship  was  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  baronet's  ar- 
rival,  endeavouring,    with  all  the 
energy  and  acrimony  of  pointed  rs* 
monstrance,  to  persuade  his  fair  bride 
into  a  surrender  of  her  concealed 
treasure.    His  efforts,  however,  still 
proved  unavailing,  and  his  lordship, 
without  gaining   his  point,  on  Sir 
Charles  Neville  being  Announced,  im* 
mediately,  contrived  to  soften  the 
harsh  asperity  ©f  his  features  into 
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staiiie4  of  benigtk  cdwplacei&ey  *nd  sa- 
tisfisuction. 

Sir,  Charles  Jbad  particularized  to 
*he  servant  that  his  rkit  was  ad*- 
tlre^sed  t©  Lwd  WetfcferaH  alone,  atod 
u\  coaee<fuenbe,  he  w4*  afiherfcd  into 
ike  library*  where,  in  A  Jetr  jmiutttee, 
Iidtd  WetbemH  arade  ihis  ap^eamtfce, 
profcsiing  ho«>  nameh  hfe  tfek  himtelf 
honoared  ami:  flattered  by  the  bdfM* 
«ct  dtindh^Bsandattefnticwi,  tii^  lord- 
ship then  prmeeited  to  triafce  vef y  jaai- 
*ute -enquiries  iwto  th*  health  of  the 
j*oung  ladies,  antf  Wwiid  have  Cob-  • 
timibd  in  a  long  sttiaui  of  fulsbibe 
»egy rk  tra  their  feeaaty,  Gtecotfiplii^- 
ments,  and  on  a  nUmbe*  df  dthfcr 
TCtg«e  and  deeiltory  suhj^cte,  had  not 
Sir  Gharles  oitt  khe  thread  df  hii  ela- 
ciition,  bjr  feayingy^  ' 

"dfofyflortk  will^  if  you  jdi&fe, 
give  jet  truce  to  compliments,  and  eater 
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upon  a  subject,  which  though  highly 
unpleasiqg  to  myself,  and  no  doubt 
will  provfe  disagreeable  to  yon  in  the^ 
Recapitulation,  yet  as  bearing  a  near 
affinity  to  the  Miss  Nevilles,  I  hold 
myself  perfectly  justified  in  discussing? 
more  particularly  as  it  may  be  the 
means  of  withdrawing  a  claim:  which 
I  am  persuaded  your  lordship  has  not 
die  funds  to  answer,  and  which  my 
late  brother's  widow,,  and  the  mother 
of  his  children,  have  no*  right  to  sa> 
tisfy  out  of  her  property.   Your  lorcfe- 
ship,M  continued  Sir  Charles,  "  will 
Upt,  I  presume,,  find  any  difficulty  to 
conceive  that  I  allude  ta<  the  bond 
given  to  Lady  Belvue  " 

The  Confusion  of  Lord  Wetherall 
at  this  transaction  being  known  to 
Sir  Charles,  was  so  great,  thajt  it  for 
some  time  bereft  him  of  all  poWer  of 
utterance,  and  his  extreme  perturba- 
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tion  almost  disarmed  the  baronet  of 
hid  resentment?  for  though  it  could 
not  lessen  his  contempt  of  so  un- 
worthy a  character,  it  did  not  fail  of 
excitkig  some  pity  for  the  very  appa- 
rent distress  of  the  man. 

4C I  wish  not  to  arouse  unpleasant 
sensations,  Lord Wetherall,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  let  it  suffice  that  Lady 
Belvue  has  laitl^  heraetf  open  to  de- 
served censure,  and  I  thini  %vill  gladly 
compound  to  escape  public  disgrace, 
by  making  some  concessions.  Her 
machinations  in  my  family,  indeed, 
merit  every  exposure,  and  yoh  must 
excuse  me  for  saying,  that  I  can  by 
no  means  palliate  your  part  in  the 
contract  entered  into  with  that  un- 
worthy woman ;  yet  I  must  confess, 
I  should  be  sorry  Iter  avarice  was 
gratified  by  such  a  transaction  prov- 
ing effective.    In  few  words-  then, 
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Lord  Wetherall,  I.  deem  it  neeessafjr 
to  give  Lady  Belvue  in  person,  incofc*- 
trovertible  proofs  that  her  disgraceful 
arts  are  thoroughly  developed*  Have 
I  your  assent  to  discuss  the  business 
of  the  bond,  and  endeavour  to. get  it . 
cancelled  V9 

"  My  conduct  indeed*  $ir  Charlesy  * 
at  length  replied  Lprd  Wethegll}^ . 
"  will  not  admit  of  afay  justiftoflttioh ; 
for  though  the  disgraceful  treaty  wkk 
Lady  B^lvue*  did  not  originate  wkh, 
me,  it  was  no  less  diahonolrfable  to 
accede  to-  the  proposal,  p&rtictflarly 
as  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  enter- 
tained n»  decided  partiality  for  Lady 
.Neville*  nor  for  any  other  woaaan^ 
had  indeed  for  some  years  pa&t*  re-  . 
solved  to  marry*  could  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  met  with  &t . 
lady  whose  property  had  befett  large 
enough  to  have  enabled  me  to  int* 
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prove  my  lands,  which  though  exten- 
sive, lay  waste,  and  are  of  little  worth 
for  want  of  the  necessary  funds.  This 
was  a  business  that  had  engrossed  my 
attention,  even  from  the  first  moment 
I  came  into  possession  of  my  estate.. 
Lady  Belvue  had  represented  Lady 
Neville  as  possessing  ample  .meane^ 
whereby  I  might  achieve  my  fevorite. 
object,  &nd  I  resolted,  when  that  waB 
accomplished,  to  make  an  adequate 
return  in  regard  to  settlements  ;  and. 
in  the  interim  to  make  every  arraign- 
ment in  my  power  conducive  of  do- 
mestic comfort;  That  I  am  indebted 
to  Lady  Beivtie's  m&aagentent  in  re- 
gard to  my  marriage  frith  Lady  Ne- 
ville, is  indisputable-  1  Hew  justly 
in  point  *>f  equity  the  fotafcr  lady  may 
be  entitled  to  the!  sun  mentioned  in 
the  bend,  the  money  being  tile  p*0- 
perty  ef  th*  latter,  and  not  trem  in 
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my  possession,  I  cannot  determine* 
However,  as  you  have  the  goodness, 
Sir  Charles,  to  take  upon  yourself 
the  disagreeable  task  of  endeavouring 
to  do  away  what  my  folly  has  occa- 
sioned, the  effort  will  not  only  meet 
nay  hearty  assent,  but  will  even  merit 
my  warmest  gratitude/* 

"  I  shall  not  seruple  then  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  have  little  doubt  of 
success;  but  however  the  negociatkm 
may  terminate,  you  may  depend  on 
receiving  early  intelligence.  1  now 
take  my  leave,  and  wish  your  lord-* 
ship  a  good  morning/* 

<*  Good  morning,  Sir  Charles,  and 
permit  me,  before  we  part,  to  return 
my  sincere  acknowledgements  for  this 
favour,  which  1  regret  to  say^  must 
proceed  from  your  benevolence  alone; 
for  I  fear  my  unpropitious  introduc- 
tion into  a  family  with,  which  yon  are 
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so  nearly  connected,  will  preclude  me 
from  all  hope  of  ever  being  allowed  to 
eall  Sir  Charles  Neville  my  friend/* 

I  atn  no  one's  enemy*  those  ex- 
cepted who1  are  lost  to  aB  sense  of 
shame,  and  hardened  in  depravity. 
I  lament,  it  id  true,  that  your  union 
with  Lady  Neville  had  not  for  its 
basis  open  candour  and  reciprocal  dis- 
interestedness. I  am  willing,  how- 
ever, to  believe,  that  the  error  oh 
both  sides  proceeded  ultimately  frbib 
giving  way  to  the  contemplation  of 
favourite  pursuits,  and  may  therefore 
be  accounted  mistakes  in  point  of 
judgment,  and  not  positive  indications 
of  a  corrupt  heart.  Lady  WetheralFs 
thoughts  have  been  fixed  on  rant, 
and  enjoying  fashionable  life — your's 
has  been  avowedly  a  wish  to  improve 
your  fortune,  a  desire  not  illaudible., 
provided  the  means  made  use  of  to 
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accomplish  it,  .were  strictly  honour- 
ab^e.  -  But  do  not  imagine,  L*otfd 
Wethemll^  thaft  I  intend  fc>  wcfrtind 
your  fpeliqgs— a  surgeon  sometimes 
finds  it  necessary  to  probe  a  Wourad, 
in  order  to*  effect  &  cure  ; — you  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  call  n)e  4cieaA,  I 
therefore  £eal  thus  plainly;  wkh  you, 
and  -  likewise  ,give  yoa  this  assurance* 
that  if  my  advice  or  assistance  con 
promote  yeur  views,  you  shall  «et 
find  me  backward*1*^  >. 

hori  Wetherall  bowed  an  ac- 
knowledgement, and  returned  to  his 
lady  in  a  much  better  <humour  thafo 
he  was  when  he  left  htfr*  and  did  rncrt 
fail  to  relate  that  part  of  the  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Charles,  that  bore  An 
indication  of  vthe  baronet  being  at 
least  not  on  (adverse  terms  with  the  a*. 

#rom  Lord  Wetherall's  the  ba- 
ronet immediately  repaired  ten  the  late 
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temple  of  dissjpatiQn, '  fyut  whiph  was 
v\o  longer  such,  tfroygh  still  com- 
ta'm^d  two  ^eiFigs^pqvv  solitary  and 
inanimate;,  ^or  i^or£  Lady  Bel^- 
vue,  by  their  failure  of  means,  not 
of  principle,  had  rendered  their  man- 
sion a  desert,  and  themselves  shunned 
4m  infectious*  as  poverty- and  ton  are 
incompatible.  A&Jed  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  being  abandoned  by  her  nvtr 
meroufl:  sunshine  apquaintanoe,  Lady 
Belvue  was  suffering*  all  the  borrow 
of  uncertainty  amjt  (J#ubt,  *P!  regard 
to  I>uvalf  It  was  i  npw  past  the  pe- 
riod of  his  promised  return,  and 
whfthpr  he  had  .succeeded  in  his 
missions  of  receiving  the  money,  anjl 
making  the  final,  arrangements  for 
their  departure,  qr  whether  he  had 
proved  faithless  to  his  trust,  and  ab- 
sconded, either  conjecture  involved  her 
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alike  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  terror  and 
cfespair,  that  it  produced  an  agitation 
little  short  of  madness.  In  this  frame 
of  mind",  Sir  Charles  Neville  was  an- 
nounced, a  name  that  was  but  little 
calculated  to  alleviate  her  present 
feelings, 

«  Sir  Charles  Neville,  fellow !" 
she  exclaimed  to  the  servant,  gasping 
for  breath.  "  Sir  Charles  Neville  ! 
impossible f  you  mistake;  what  can 
Sir  Charles  Neville  want  with  me  V* 

€*  I  don't  know,  my  lady,*  replied 
the  servant,  bluntly,  but  if  yon  please, 
I  will  ask  him." 

"  Oh,  no !  no—stop Tell  Sir 
Charles  Neville— Surely  Heaven  and 
hell  conspire  at  this  moment  to  tor- 
ment me  !,f  continued  she,  unheeding 
the  presence  of  the  servant,  and 
wildly  traversing  the  apartment. 
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"  What  else  am  I  to  say  to  Sir 
Charles  Neville,  ray  lady  inquired 
the  astonished  attendant. 

Lady  Belvue  recalled  to  recollec- 
tion by  this  question^  after  a  momen- 
tary pause,  replied  in  a  softened  tone, 
"  .say  I  am.  unwell — too  unwell  to  re- 
ceive any  visits." 

"  I  forgot/'  interrupted  the  ser- 
vawt? — u  Sir  Charles  bid  me  say  to 
your  ladyship  he  should  not  have 
called  at  this  unfashionable  hour,  but 
that  his  was  a  visit  on  business,  and 
not  one  of  idle  ceremony/' 

"  Business  !M  repeated  her  lady- 
ship, apd  hesitated,  as  if  irresolute, 
how  to  act,  for  her  guilty  conscience 
inclined  her  to  believe  that  Sir  Charles 
had  by  some  means  <\\&cb*rere&  the. 
extent  of  her  duplicity,  and  that  his 
business  was  that  of  keen  reproach 
and  exposure.     "  Tell  Sir  Charles 
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that  I  am  tod  unwell  to  see  liim  at 
present, 1  but  if  his^  business  is  of  mo- 
ment, if  he  will  hdve  the  goodness  to 
communicate  its  tendency  by  a  letter, 
I  trust  that  in  a  little  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  appoint  an  interview.*** 

The  servant,  who  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  a  fashionable  family 
to  acquire  a  habit  of  lying  with  an 
unblushing  front,  delivered  the  pur- 
port of  his  lady's  message  with  such, 
an  embarrassed  air,  that *  made  Sir 
Charlfes  suspect  she  wished  to  evadfe 
seeing  him. 

'  u  I  need  be  no  conjuror,*  said  Sir 
Charles,  u  to  perceive  that  you  are 
unfit  for  this  particular  department 
in  ydur  ladyship's  household.  :  Prky, 
hoty  tong  $a!\^ydu  serVefPKer  TP  *  *° 
A"  month;  to-dky,^  replied  the  * 
man  ; r  "and  \Jt would  licit  Stay  another 
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For  a  ling's  riansom;4  I  bless  God, 
father  and  mother  brought  me  up  in 
anotherguess  manner  than  to  be  con- 
tinually telling  lies,  as  they  want  me 
to  do  here." 

I*am  glkd',  young  man/1  replied 
Sir  Charles,  "  that  you  appear  in- 
clined' not  to  discredit  your  teachers* 
Pray*  does  your  lady  keep  her  apart- y 
nient  ?"< 

M  J£eep  her  apartment  ?'*  echoed, 
the  servant,  not  perfectly  compre- 
hending the  question: 

"  Aye,"  returned  Sir  Charles;' 
'Ml&es'her  ill  health  confine  her  to 

"  Oh,  no  ;  but  she  has-been  in  a 
terrible  iH^ftumour  for  some  time  past, 
and'  egad,  when  I  delivered  your 
honour's  message,  do  you  know,  Ts 
thought  her  a  littlfe  crack-braitied,  or 
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gone  mad ;  but  fine  ladies  an*t  like 
other  people/* 

4€  And  why  did  you  think  that 
your  lady  was  so  disordered  ;  she  did 
not  attempt  to  bite  you,  I  hope?* 

"  No,  your  honour,  not  so  bad  as 
thfit,  but  she  said  moreover  and  above 
what  I  told  you,  that  both  Heaven 
and  hell  were  inspired  to  torment  her- 
Now  I  know  that  Heaven  has  nothing 
to  do  here,  and  your  honour  has  no- 
thing like  the  devil  about  you,  so 
your  coming  need  not  have  frightened 
her." 

"  Well,  as  it  is  your  opinion  that 
I  cannot  possibly  be  so  very  alarming 
to  your  lady,  will  you  favour  me  by- 
taking  another  message,  only  to  say, 
that  my  business  with  her  ladyship 
is  relative  to  something.  I  have  to 
communicate  on  account  of  Mr. 
Duval." 
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**Oh,  if  it  is  about  him,  I  am 
sure  my  lady  Will  be  very  glad  to  see 
you,  for,  between  ottttdves,  she  has 
been  in  a  terrible  taking-,  and  sending" 
evety  whtete  ehfe  could  think  of  after 
him.   Am  1  to  say  he  is  found 

^  O  yes ;  if  that  IfriH  give  your 
lady  any  satisfaction,  you  may  assure 
her  hfe  is  perfectly  safe/* 

-Martin,  fb*  tbfet  wasr  thfc  servants 
natii^  now  departed  with  much  con- 
sequential promptitude,  resolving  to 
dfeliver  his  errand  ih  as  correct  a  style 
as  his  memory  would  permit;  he 
therefore  told  his  lady  that  Sir  Charles 
had  sent  him  again  to  say,  he  came 
to  commiserate  with  her  ladyship  on 
account  of  Mr.  Duval  being  found 
perfectly  safe  and  well,  as  he  knew  it 
would  give  her  great  satisfaction* 

'  "  I>uval  found  ln  exclaimed  Lady 
Belvue,  starting  from  her  seat.  "  Sir 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Charles  Neville  too  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence! — What  has  he  to  do  in 
it  ?  —--Commiserate ! — What  can  he 
mean, — to  tantalize  and  insult  me  ?" 

€€  Yes,  my  lady/'  replied  Martin, 
u  he  said  he  knew  it  would  give  you 
great  satisfaction/9 

"  I  know  not  what  conclusion  to 
draw,  blockhead,  from  your  blunder- 
ing nonsense,  for  I  cannot  suppose 
that  Sir  Charles  Neville  would  descend 
to  buffoonery.  Tell  him,  that  though 
I  am  very  unwell,  if  he  will  allow  me 
a  few  minutes  to  collect  myself,  I  will 
endeavour  to  wait  upon  him." 

Martin  left  the  chamber,  and  his 
lady  proceeded  literally  to  acquire 
some  degree  of  fortitude  for  the  inter- 
view, her  animal  spirits  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  to  turn  the  tide, 
her  ladyship  had  recourse  to  a  cup  of 
neat  cogniac,  and  applied  some  rouge 
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to  each  cheek.  While  this  business 
was  taking  place,  her  sensations  were 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  being 
apprehensive  that  Sir  Charles  might 
possibly  have  made  some  unpleasant 
discoveries ;  but,  at  all  events,  as  it 
was  plain  that  he  knew  something 
about  Duval,  she  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  encounter  the  worst  that 
could  happen,  than  remain  any  longer 
in  a  state  of  suspense. 

Martin  felt  a  little  abashed  at  his 
lady's  reproof,  not  doubting  in  his 
own  mind  but  that  he  had  made  some 
small  mistake.  That  be  might  avoid 
a  similar  error,  in  the  way  to  the 
drawing  room,  he  conned  over  his 
lesson,  and  boldly  told  Sir  Charles  his 
lady  desired  him  to  say,  though  she 
was  very  unwell,  if  he  would  allow 
her  a  few  minutes  to  correct  herself, 
she  would/wait  upon  him. 
•  N  2 
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"  Aa  m*ny  as  her  ladyship 
pleases*"  replied  Sir  Chiles,  smiltugr 
at  Marjti&'s  blunder,  "  provided  the 
discipline  bar  a  good  effect/* 

la  a  little  time  Lady  Beliue  made 
her  appearance,  affecting  much  bo- 
dily  weakness,  and  great  dejection  of 
spirits,  as  presuming  such  indications 
would  soften,  if  not  disarm  the  baro*» 
net's  anger  and  resentment,  should 
her  devices  have  transpired*  A  cool, 
formal  bow  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles 
having  taken  pJace^  and  each  occupy- 
ing their  seats,  Sir  Charles  made  a 
slight  apology  for  his  pressing  an 
interview,  if  her  ladyship  was  really 
indisposed. 

"  There  are,  however,  sometimes," 
continued  he,  "  such  imperious  cir- 
cumstances that  make  ceremony 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  objeet 
of  my  present  visit  appears  to  me  of 


that  peculiar  description,  not  only  in 
respect  to  mysetf  and  family,  bat  in 
which  you  also  are  deeply  interested." 

"  I  understand  ^from  my  servant, 
Sir<2rerles/*  irfterrupted  Lady  Bel* 
vue,  "that  you  have  something  to 
communicate,  relative  to  a  domestic 
-of  mine,  DttvaL — Do  you  know  where 
lie  is  to  be  found  ?* 

"  At  my  house,  in  safe  custody, 
under  a  charge  of  felony/9 

"  Felony,  Sir  CWleg  I  He  was 
<entru»tedwkh  several  important  com* 
missions  by  me,  the  transacting  of 
which  govM  not  st&ject  him  to  so 
heavy  a  charge,  nor  authorize  you  to 
detain  him,  to  my  great  detriment*'' 

"  TV*e  it  is,  Lady  Before ;  the 
feh&mefat  intrigues  with  which  he  was 
entrusted— I  mean  tfiose  carried  on 
against  my  femiiy,  would  net  subject 
aither  him  w  yo*  to  a  direct  charge 
n  3 
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of  what  the  law  calls  felony,  though 
equally  disgraceful  to  both,  and  more 
deserving  of  condign  punishment.9' 

"  This  is  downright  scurrility,  Sir 
Charles,  and  must  be  answered. 
Who  dares  accuse  me?" 

"  Your  own  hind-writing,  and 
Duval's  confession,  Lady  Belvue. 
Here,  here  is  the  former,9'  said  the 
baronet,  producing  a  small  packet  of 
papers.  "  See,  do  you  recognize 
those  signatures  ?  they  %wef e  given 
to  ransom  your  agent  from  the  gal- 
lows, for  a  felony  committed  in  my 
house;  and  both  him  and  these,  if 
needful,  shall  be  produced  in  a  court 
of  justice,  together  with  Lord  We* 
therall's  bond  to  your  ladysippf  Nei- 
ther shall  the  rest  of  the  honourable 
junto,  implicated  with  your  ladyship, 
be  omitted  for  their  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy, —all,  all  shall  be  held  forth 
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to  public  view  in  their  true  and  ge- 
nuine colouring."  * 

This  clear  and  unequivocal  proof 
that  all  was  discovered,  -was  like  a 
atioke  o£  thunder,  and  seemed  to  be- 
numb every  faculty.   Not  that  her 
.ladyship's  feelings  were  the  effect  of 
remorse — they  were  occasioned  solely 
by  the  certainty  of  her  being  cut  off 
from  every  resource^  by  the  detentioa 
of  Duval,  though  she  was  as  yet  ig- 
norant on  what  particular  account; 
neither  could  she  ascertain  from  any 
thing  Sir  Charles  had  said,  whether 
her  agent's  last  missions  were  pro- 
mulgated and  prevented,  or  had  suc- 
ceeded.   One  thing  alone  was  clear, 
that  she  was  now  as  much  a  bankrupt 
in  fame  as  in*  fortune,  and  that  no 
further  art  or  subterfuge  could  pos- 
sibly restore  either,  or  longer  ward 
off  impending  ruin, 

n  4 
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"  Well  then/'  articulated  her 
ladyship,  after  a  long  panse,  in  which 
she  had  recovered  from  her  alarm* 
"  you  ha*e,  it  /seems,  made  tome 
mighty  discoveries,  by  saboroing  my 
servant  to  betray  his  trust~-w*rking 
upon  his  fears,  I  presume*  by  a,  charge 
of  felony,  in  case  of  noncompliance* 
an  accusation  mow  easily  made  than, 
substantiated,  I  believe;  I  must* 
therefore  insist  on  Us  liberation,  I 
have  already  premised  that  his  deten- 
tion will  be  <a  serious  iwjury  to  m6* 
and  may  possibly  occasion  no  little 
trouble  to  yourself,  if  the  system  is 
any  longer  pursued.** 

<'  I  must  confess,'9  repKed  the  he- 
rone*,  "  that  was  I  not  aware  of  your 
ladyship's  great  capabilities,  I  should 
feel  something  like  astoaishmewt  at 
this  composure — pardon  me,  for  %  had 
almost  lost  sight  ef  year  rank  in  fife* 
and  said  effrontery ;  but  I  came  not 
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here  .for  akcrcatuHi— suffice  it,  -your 
tadyshtp?acx>Btbcirneedsiio  comtfient, 
and  wrM  not  gam  any  thing  hy  public 
investigation.  This  latter  it  is  y*t  in 
your  power  to  /prevent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gross  illiberality  of  your  late 
•insult,  in  supposing  that  I  was  ca- 
pable of  making  a  false  accusation 
against  your  servant  for  any  sinister 
purpose*  But  waving  this  particular 
injury,  I  proceed  to  inform  you  thsrt 
Mr*  DuTal  was  preparing  to  quit  the 
-kingdom,  accompanied  by  that  mirror 
«of  graoe  *ahd  perfection,  whom  your 
ladyship  did  me  the  honour  to  vecom- 
-mend  into  my  family,  to  instruct  vir- 
tuous ^females — I  mean  Madame  Me- 
lange." - 

"  Duval  about  to  quit  the  king- 
tlom  !  and  with  Melange  1 — May  1 
inquire  how  you  gained  this  haformar 
tien,  Sir  Chaises  i**  interrogated 
l#ady  Belvue* 
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"  From  their  own  confessions." 

"  If  I  rightly  understand  yon,  Sir 
Charles,*  said  Lady  Belvue,  "  Duval 
is  a  prisoner  in  your  house  ?— How 
-lame  he  there,  and  what  particular 
act  caused  his  detention  V* 

"  His  risk  was  to  Madame  Me- 
lange, who,  last  night,  having  re- 
ceived her  final  dismissal,  was  about 
to  leave  my  house,  and  immediately 
cotnmence  her  journey,  in  order  to 
reach  the  continent — Mr.  Duval,  it 
appears  was  to  accompany  her.  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  idea,  I  had  amply 
remunerated  her  for  her  services,  but 
.it  would  seem,  she  either  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  or  was  resolved  to  be 
provident,  though  at  the  expence  of 
principle ;  for  which  purpose  her  last 
worthy  act  in  my  family,  was,,  con- 
junctively with  Mr*  Duval,  to  break 
open  a  cabinet,  and  purloin  from 
thence  a  casket  of   valuable  fa- 
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mily  jewels,  with  which  they"  would 
before  this  time  have  beea  beyond  all 
danger  of  detection,  had  not  the  aqt 
fortunately  been  seen  by  a  domestic, 
who  prevented  their  flight.  To  ward 
off  serious  consequences,  the  criminals 
have  made  those  discoveries  in  which 
your  ladyship's  name,  I  confess,  hap 
been  very  freely  used ;  but  neither 
the  information  nor  the  proofs  were 
obtained,  as  you  just  now  inferred, 
to  serve  base  and  sinister  purposes, 
but  on  the  contrary,  I  have  declined 
being  put  in  possession  of  a  sum  of 
money,  which  it  appears  Mr.  Duval 
has  raised  on  Lord  Wetherall's  bond — 
rather  trusting  that  your  ladyship  will 
see  the  expediency  of  returning  the 
deposit,  and  of  resuming  the  security 
that  it  may  be  cancelled,  as  you  can* 
not  have  any  claim  on  your  coi^sin, 
Lord  WetbferaJl,  in  point  of  equity, 
whatever  title  his  folly  may  give  you/* 
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I  do  not  see,**  replied  Lady 
Belvue,  wkh  some  degree  of  hesita?- 
tien,  as  if  irresolute  how  to  act,— 
"  Really,  'Sir  Charles,  I  must  needs 
^say,  that  even  if  my  servant  has  con- 
tacted himself  •criminally,  that  yoa 
have  any  right  to  subject  me  to  dicta* 
tion.M 

u  Far  be  iSbe  thought  from  me, 
Lady  Belvue,"  said  Sir  Cbaries,  "  to 
impose  any  stricture.  Tour  ladyship 
is  must  indubitably  a  free  agent  in. 
this  business,  but  -you  trill  also  recol- 
lect, thitt  I  am  the  same,  and  have 
sustained  some  gross  injuries,  n4*icfh 
I  can  either  bring  forward  to  pnhlic 
view,  or  pass  over,  as  I  see  occasion  j 
and  should  Mr.  Duval  and  Madame 
Melange  once  be  obliged  to  give 
their  testimony  of  facts,  believe  me, 
tt  would  prove  a  roost  unpleasant 
concern  to  your  ladyship  and  your 
noble  coadjutors,  to  have  your  names. 
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implicated  with  their*  in  aoonapiracy, : 
of  which  I  have  such  indelible 
proofs*" 

"  Ind&ed,  Sir  Charles*  Ir-l  am. 
in  such  a  state  of  perplexity,  betweea 
— my  own  delicate  state  of  health, 
and  extreme  perturbation  of  spirits, 
occasioned  by  a  aeries  of— of  vexa- 
tious circumstances,  that  I  think  even 
my  greatest  enemies  would!  commise- 
rate my  distress.  It  ia  humiliating 
enough  to  he  accused  of  imprudence—- 
how  bitter  then  the  charge  of  having 
acted  dishonourably  !— I  feel  the'  de- 
gradation most  severely,  yet  will  not 
add  to  my  fallen  state  by  whining  for 
mercy — from  you,  Sir  Charles,  I  do 
not  expect  it — every  hour  brings  with 
it  an  increase  of  ruin,  of  misery,  and. 
.  disgrace,  and  I  am  prepared  for  re- 
proach and  scorn." 

"  None  but  low.  grovelling  minds, 
Lady  Belvue,  will  add  insult  to  dis- 
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tress,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
culpability ;  my  errand  here  is  not 
hostile,  greatly  as  I  have  been  injured. 
— I  came  indeed  to  expostulate,  Tind 
at  the  same  time  to  persuade  you  to 
an  act  of  justice  in  regard  to  your 
cousin,  Lord  Wetherall." 

Lady  Belvue  appeared  for  some 
little  time  lost  in  thought,  at  length 
she  replied,  "  Granting,  Sir  Charles, 
there  is  such  a  bond  as  that  you  men- 
tion, in  existence,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  produce  it." 

"  That  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of, 
but  on  receiving  your  ladyship's  order 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  it  with 
the  money  now  in  Mr.  Duval's  pos- 
session, joined  with  your  concurrence 
for  its  being  cancelled,  I  have .  no 
doubt  of  the  bond  being  forthcoming; 
for,  you  may  be  assured,  that  your 
agent  will  not  throw  any  impediment 
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in  the  way  of  his  own  speedy  enlarge- 
ment;" ,    .  -  ' 

-  "  That  villain's  enlargement,  Sir 
Charles  I — I  will  agree  to  any  thing, 
hut  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  suffer 
him  to  escape ;  that  is,  before  1  have 
made  him  account  for—*.  He  has 
large  sums  of  mine  in  his  possession,  • 
besides  that  you  have  mentioned." 

'Tis  at  your  ladyship's  option  to 
hold/  witat  communication  you  please 
with  Mr..  Duval  and  Madame  Me- 
lange, provided  they  both  remain  in 
safe  custody ;  for  though  I  mentioned 
their  enlargement,  it  is  understood  to 
be  only  on.  Condition  of  quitting  this 
country,  for  which  purpose  I  .shall 
procure  the  necessary  passports,  and 
take  special  care  they  do  not  evade 
the  condition/' 

Lady  Belvue  was  so  anxious  to 
x  recover  the  sums  which  she  had  em- 
powered Duval  to  receive,  and  which 
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she  had  g  i  ven  up  as  irretrievably  lost, 
that  she  made  no  further  scruple  in 
subscribing  to  Sir  Charles's  condi- 
tions of  cancelling  the  bond ;  and  for- 
getting at  onoe  her  extreme'  debility 
and  great  dejection  of  spirits,  pre- 
pared for  an  immediate  interview  with 
her  trusty  agent  and  his  fair  colleague. 

Sir  Charles  also;  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  returned  home, 
and  apprised  his  prisoners  of  the  visit 
they  were  about  to  receive,  together 
with  its  purport;  intelligence  which 
caused  no  small  degree  of  vexation  to 
Mr.  Duval,  who  had  reckoned  on  re- 
taining' what  remained  of  the  produce  * 
of  his  roguery,  to  comfort  him  for 
the  failure  of  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  had  miscarried  through  the 
vigilance  of  M'Murdoeh. 

END  OF  VOL,  II. 
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CftAPtfiR  XXI. 

Tma  meeting  between  Lady  Belvue,  \ 
Duval,  and  Madame  Melange  was 
replete  with  invective  and  reproach 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  nor  were 
the  two  colleagues  deficient  in  recri- 
mination ;  for,  with  an  Aggravating 
calmness  they  did  not  fail  to  retort, 
unsparingly,  when  charged  with  in- 
gratitude and  villainy. 

VOL.  I|I.  B 
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"  Your  ladyship  appears  to  forget 

our  eminent  services,  upon  all  occa- 
sions/' replied  Melange." 

"  And  that  we  were  only  subor- 
dinate rogues,  merely  employed  to 
execute  the  dangerous  and  laborious 
part,  while  our  great  leader  stood 
"  aloof  in  safety,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
plunder/*  added  Mr.  Duval. 

"  I  came  not  here  for  insult/ f  re- 
plied Lady  Belvue ;  u  but  to  demand 
my  property,  which  I  understand  you 
was  about  to  carry  off  clandestinely/' 
^  "  Rather  say,"  replied  Duval, 
with  a  malicious  smile,  "  the  pro- 
perty of  your  creditors,  and  of  your 
lord's  successors,  for  your  ladyship 
was  well  awar$  that  a  part  .of  th?e 
effects  you  empowered  to  dispose 
of,  preparatory  to  your  clandestine 
flight,  were  heir  looms,  consequently 
you  had  no  right  to  alienate  them." 
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"  I  do  insist,  Duval/'  said  her 
ladyship,  "  that  you  immediately  ac- 
count with  me  for  the  sums  you 
acknowledge  I  empowered  you  to  re- 
ceive, and  that  they  may  be  forthwith 
placed  in  my  hands." 

"  Your  ladyship  may  insist,  but 
I  shall  not  comply  with  the  latter 
part  of  your  requisition,  for  as  I  find 
I  am  not  likely  to  profit  by  it,  my 
conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  do  so 
much  injustice,  —  the  responsibility 
that  will  attach  to  me  out  of  the 
question.  I  am,  hpwever,  willing  to 
render  an  account,  and  will  deposit 
ther property  with  SirCharles  Neville, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  that  have  a 
more  legal  claim  to  it  than  either 
myself  or  your  ladyship." 

"  Villain!*'  exclaimed  Lady  Bel- 
vue,  stamping  with  rage,  then  ad- 
dressing the  baronet,  "  Sir  Charles," 
b  2 
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said  she,  "  it  appears  &at  the  crimes 
of  this  wretch  have  put  his  life  n  yaw 
power,  will  you  not  exert  it,  and 
make  him  restore  my  property  ?'* 

"  Really,  Lady  Belvue"'  said* Sir 
Charles^  "  the  explanation  given  by 
Mr.  Duval,  has  made  this  a  most 
delicate  business  ip  respect  to  in- 
terference, and  will  attach  much  *©- 
sponaibility  to  it,  as  he  has  baforot 
observed.  From  the  transactions  4fea£ 
have  recently  taken  place  in  my  fa- 
mily, I  am  unwillingly  made  a  party' 
to  matters  totally  unconnected  wki| 
it,  as  both  honour  and  rectitude  pre- 
clude me  from  declining  Duval's 
proffered  restitution,  or  that  1  should: 
be  silent  to  another V  injury* M 

"  Surely,  surely,  SirCharies/*  re* 
plied  her  ladyship,  with  much  eager- 
ness, "  you  do  not  mean  to  precipi- 
tate my  ruin,  which  must  infallibly 
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ensue,  if — if  these  base  slanders  are 
promulgated  ?* 

"  Your  ladyship  well  knows,"  re- 
plied Duval,  "  that  what  I  hare 
advanced  is  no  slander.  I  again  aver 
that  I  have  considerable  sums  in  my 
possession,,  raised  not  only  on  your 
and  Lord  Belvue's  property,  but  like* 
wise  on  valuables  that  were  to  descend 
to  the  immediate  heir,  at  Lord  Bel- 
vue's  deeease.  1  have  also  to  produce 
his  lordship's  and  your  signature,  by 
which  I  was  empowered  to  act;^  and 
if  any  further  prrofis  requisite,  it  will 
be  found  by  applying  to  tfee  pur* 
chasers,  or  their  agents,  who  now 
hold  possession  o£  the  property  at 
Lord  Relvue's  houses  both  in  town 
and  in  the  country,  and  who,  by 
special  agreement,  were  not  to  re- 
move  it  until  a  stated  period,  that 
b  3, 
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no  suspicion  might  arise-  of  yorar 
being  about  to  quit  the  country  * 

To  a  charge  so  direct,  and  which 
Lady  Belvue  was  conscious  could  not 
be  controverted,  she  made  no  reply, 
nor  did  she  appear  at  all  competent 
to  the  effort ;  for  it  was  now  clear 
that  every  resource  was  cut  e£F,  ami 
that  the  ruin  she  had  long  palliated^ 
had  at  length  fallen  on  her  with  m*> 
creased  force.  Her  eyes  sank  beneath 
those  of  the  insulting,  hardened  Z>tt~ 
val,  and  became  fixed  on  vacancy;, 

despair  absolving  every  faculty,  

Much  as  Sir  Charles  found  to  censure 
in  the  conduct  of  JLady  Belvue,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  some  pity  on 
seeing  human  nature  suffer  under 
such  self-degradation. 

Her  ladyship  appears  too  unwell 
to  pursue  this  subject  any  further  at 

i 
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present,"  said  Sir  Charles,  addressing 
Duval  and  Madame  Melange,  at  the 
same  time  touching  the  bell-rope,  on 
which  M'Murdoch,  who  was  waiting 
in  an  anti-chamber,  made  his  appear- 
ance, with  whom.  Duval  and  Madame 
retired* 

"Lost!  lost! — -irrecoverably  lost 
and  undone  F*  articulated  Lady  Bel- 
vue  in  a  low  tone,  and  looking  wildly 
around,  if  awakened  to  all  the 
horror*  of  her  situation,  "  What,  no 
remedy  t*— aoa#l— ¥e§,  ye§\  there  is 
one!"  continued  die,  hastily  rising 
from  a  gopha  on  which  she  had 
thrown  herself,  and  eagerly  making 
towards  the  door  of  the  apartment, 

"  Lady  Belvue !"  hastily  vocife- 
rated Sir  Charles,,  The  sudden  ex- 
clamation, and  the  loudness  of  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  caused 
»  4 
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her  ladyship  to  turn  round  and  fix  her 
eyes  on  the  barpnet. 

"  Sir  Chprleal"  satf         "  J 
almost  forgpt — " 

"  Wh*t,  L»4y  Btta»?" 

«  Th^t  1  wa*  ip  your  feowe.* 

"  Lady  Bel vue,"  said  SirChariet, 
taking  her  hand,  and  leading  \iqt  to- 
wards the  sopha  she  had  just  quitted, 
"  he  seated  for  a  few  minutes,  apd 
endeavour  to  compose  yourself. — No 
st?tte  is  hopeless — act  with  rgctitu4e, 
and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  Composure  t— Alas  I  alas*  what 
now  temains  to  give 'me  composure? 
— Point  out  the  way.  Rectitude !  oh, 
torture! — Where  are  the  means  for 
restitution? — No,  no!— Nothing  is 
left  for  me  but  death  and  endless 
oblivion !" 

"  What  if  endless  punishment 
should  succeed,  Lady  Belvue  ?" 
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"  Is  ikm  humane,  Sir  Charles, 
and  meant  for  a  confirmation  that  my 
situation  is  not  hopeless }" 

"  It  is  meant  to  make  you  think 
jtfstly,  and  to  act  rationally.  I  again 
repeat,  all  may  yet  be  well;  but  mis- 
take me  not,  Lady  Belvue,  f  do  not 
infer  that  peace  or  <*6ntent  is  to  be 
achieved  by  renewed  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion Pardon  ma  if  the  expression 
sounds  harshly— for  %  wish1  not  to 
wound,  but  to  heal/*' 

"•What  can  heal our  Brblaetf  for* 
tunes,  Sir  Charles  ?  —  Is  not  Lord 
Belvue,  myself,  and  my  younger 
children  ruined  ^  undone,  completely 
beggiared  by  an  accursed  infatuation  ? 
Bvetv  our  last  stoke,  which  was  to 
shelter  us  from^the  horrid  clamour 
of  merciless  creditors,  'withheld'  by 
the  treacherous  Daval  ? — Lord  Bel- 
*  5 
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vue's  successor  too  will  exalt  at  our 
misfortunes  I" 

"  Believe  me,  Lady  Belvue,  you 
wrong  him  much ;  I  have  long  had 
the  pleasure  of  calling  Lord  Belvue's 
nephew  my  friend,  and  a  more  honor- 
able, generous  character  does  not  exist- 
I  have  often  heard  him  lament  the 
disunion  that  prevailed  between  his 
late  father  and  Lord  Belvue,  the  eld^r 
brother,  originating,  I  understand^ 
from  the  former  embarking  in  trade 
to  improve  his  patrimony.  I  inter- 
fere not  in  family  disputes,"  conti- 
nued Sir  Charles,  "  nor  should  I 
have  been  so  rude  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance^  but  in  vindication  of  my 
friend,  and  from  a  firm  persuasion, 
that  if  Lord  Belvue  is  not  averse  to 
renewing  an  intercourse  with  thajt 
branch  of  his  family,  he  will  find  his 
nephew  perfectly  agreeable/* 
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The  affluent,  Sir  Charles;  however 
nearly  allied,  very  rarely  conciliate  or 
make  advances ;  in  our  situation  it 
would  be  abject  meanness,  and  could 
answer  no  purpose  but  th&t  of  degra- 
ding humiliation."  " 

"*Youf  ladyship's  pardon  ! — my 
friend,  together  with  a  princely  for- 
tune, possesses  a  noble  soul.  Believe 
nue,  Lady  Belvue,  I  wish  not  to  bfe 
impertinently  officious ; — but  had  I 
your  permission  to—  ' 

"  Sir  Charles  1" 

"  Unfold  with  appropriate  deli- 
cacy Lord  JBelvue's  embarrassments; 
I  dare  answer  the  result  would  be 
propitious/' 

"  Good  God!"  faintly  exclaimed 
her  ladyship,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  appearing  greatly  agitated,  ?  ":  fov 
this  I  was  not.  prepared !  Thi$  wounds 
deep  indeed !"  .  „ ;  * 
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"  I  had  no  intention  to  offend,. 
Lady  Beirut" 

"Offend,  Sir  Charles!  oh,  no. 
*Tis  not  you — I  have  been  the  base, 
dishonourable  offender— have  grossly 
injured  you ! — and  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  forgive,  can  assist? — Virtue 
then  is  not  a  mere  name.  Alas !  Sir 
Charles,  harpies,  vultures,  sharpers, 
have  been,  I  shame  to  say,  so  long 
my  associates,  that  all  rectitude,  all 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tion has  been  obliterated  and  lost  in 
the  overwhelming  vortex  of  gaming 
and  dissipation  !  With  confusion  I 
own  that  while  a  straw,  a  shadow  re- 
trained, I  grasped,  I  caught  at  the 
delusion  t  Dared  not  reflect — became 
eaBous — set  character  and  feme  at 
defiance,  and  devoted  myself  to  de- 
struction—forgot  tfoat  I  was  a  wife — 
a  parent!*' 
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u  A  conviction  of  our  errors,  Lady 
Belvue,  will*  I.  trust,  lead  to  their 
amendment^  but  it  is  not  my  pro- 
vince, and  much  less  my  wish,  to 
turn  censor. — Have  I  your  ladyship's 
permission  to  negotiate  ?" 

u  How  undeserving  am  I,  Sir 
Charles,  of  this  goodness,  and  of  the 
trouble  which  you  so  humanely  prof- 
fer to  undertake — a  trouble,  which, 
I  fear,  will  prove  ineffective  ;  for  we 
have  conducted  ourselves  unkindly 
both  to  our  nephew  and  his  late  fa- 
ther, the  latter  of  whom,  it  must  be 
confessed,  made  several  overtures  to- 
wards a  fraternal  intercourse.  Our 
difficulties  too  are  of  that  magni- 
tude— 

"  Which  a  few  years  of  economy 
may  relieve.  Lord  Belvue*s  rent-roll* 
J  am  given  to  understand,  is  large.91 
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"  It  is ;   but  much  encumbered 
with  annuities/' 
"  Redeemable  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  A  sum  of  money  advanced,  evea 
at  interest,  provided  it  be  moderate* 
and  a  few  years  of  economy  pursued, 
as  I  before  observed,  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  bring  things  round.  Your 
ladyship,  I  presume,  has  no  objectiQa 
to  what  is  in  Duval's  hands  being  apr 
plied  towards  the  liquidation  ? " 

"  If  the  object,  which  you  have 
so  humanely  planned,  Sir  Charles, 
can  be  achieved,  a  part  at  least  wiU 
be  found  necessary  to  reinstate  somje 
valuables,  which — 

"  I  comprehend,  Lady  Belvue^; 
and  now  there  only  remains  one  thing 
to  be  understood — 'Lord  Belvue's  con- 
currence will  be  absolutely  necessary 
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to  the  negociation,  as  well  as  your 
ladyship's,  or  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
deemed  an  ambassador  with  only  half 
my  credentials/' 

"  Lprd  Belvue,  Sir  Charles,  will 
most  joyfully  acquiesce  in  any  measure 
that  may  tend  to  relieve  himself  and 
family  from  the  horrid  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  involved."  ; 

"  I  shall  then  lose  no  time,  Lady 
Belvue,  in  commencing  my  operations. 
But  1  beg  pardon  for  my  inattention, 
your  ladyship's  fatigue  and  agitation 
of  spirits  require  aid,  permit  me  to 
offer  some  refreshment.  Mrs.  Wii- 
loughby  and  the  young  females  of  my 
family  will  administer—"  > 

Sir  Charles  arose  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary .orders,  but  wasr  restrained  by 
Lady  ,E|elvue*  who  exclaimed  with 
much  eagerness,  ; .  , 

^  Spare  j»e,t  I  conjure  J  you  to 


spare  me,  Sir  Charles  i  I  cannot,  eatt*. 
Bot  now  see  the  Miss  Nevilles,  nor 
Mrs.  Willaugbby,   for  hew  odtoss 
must  I  appear  before  them !    I  will,  v 
however,  entreat  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  then  will  return  and  oomtmsiedlie  * 
to  Lord  Belme  your  benevolent  pro*- 
posal  in  cm*  bohalfc* 

The  utter  failure  of  *»  Lady 
vue's  planted  which  rendered  her  des- 
titute o£  every  resource,  had  awakened  " 
all  the  horrors  of  appear  bmg  want,, 
and  tangfcther  to  feet— first  for  her- 
self, and  then  forherfiqnily — for,  ku 
spite  of  an  habitual  apathy  and  dism^ 
clination  for  meditating  too  seriowsly 
on  future  events^  the  aspect  appeared, 
most  forlorn  and  dreary ;  no'  wonder, 
then,  that  she  caught  with  avidity 
at  the  slightest  glimpse  of  a  mom 
cheering  prospect. 

Amidst  a  profusion  e$  acknow> 


lodgements,  Lady  Belvue  sipped  her 
water,  which,  though  it  did  not  act  » 
like  the  famous  fluid  drawn  from  the 
Lethean  spring,  and  cause  a  forget* 
fulnejas  of  the  past,  yet  each  drop 
appeared  to  revive  and  strengthen  her 
ladyship's  hope  that  the  wealth  and 
liberality  of  the  son  of  the  despised 
paejrchant  would  restore  the  noble 
house  of  Beivue  to  its  former  lustre. 

Under  the  cheering  influence  of 
a  mors  than  possibility  that  such  an 
SVSut  Sight  happSS,  L*ay  Beirut 
took  her  leave  of  Sir  Charley  wh©> 
on  his  part,  never  conceived  an  idea 
that  could  benefit  a  fellow-creature^ 
but  with  the  true  spirit  of  genuine 
philanthropy  he  tvas  impatient  far  its 
accomplishment,  an  anxious  expect- 
ancy being  to  him  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  evils.  Such  being  his  senti- 
ments, he  lost  no  time  in  paying  a, 
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visit  to  his  frienjl,  in  whose  company 
he  found,  to  his  no  small  mortifica- 
tion, two  young  men  of  fashion,  who, 
in  the  course  of  their  morning  ride, 
as  they  called  \tf  through  the  streets, 
had  dropped  in, — "just  to  kill  an 
hour  until  dressing  time,** — it  being 
then  not  five  o'clock. 

To  while  away  the  tedious  mi^ 
irates  between  the?  last-mentioned 
Hour,  and  thai  important  one  cferoted 
to  personal  adornment,  ikme  gay 
murderers  of  insss  had  been  t&rmesi* 
mg  Sir  Charted*  friend  to  join  the 
eairakade,  though  without  effect,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  baronet  pt*t  an 
end  to  all  farther  importunity,  by 
their  speedy  departure  ;  they  being 
well  aware,  from  the  little  they  knew 
b£  Sir  Charles,  tha.t  the  conversation 
would  now  take  a  turn  in  a  different 
meridian  than  th^t  of  small  tjaljk,  and 
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iat  consequently  they  would  be  quite 
at  of  their  latitude. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mir, 
>elvue,  "  I  acknowledge  a  double 
bligation  to  you  for  this  visit,  first, 
11  giving  me  a  pleasure  totally  unex- 
>ected-r-and  secondly,  for  having  by 
•our  presence,  caused  a  more  speedy 
etreat  of  two  frivolous  beings,  who* 
iiave  only  sense  enough  to  be 
impertinently  troobk$omc>  without 
giving  themseWe*  a  sufficient  degiet 
of  latitude  to  bring  doira  corporeal 
chastuement," 

"  But  how  cane  I  to  he  jwich  a 
subject  of  alarm  ?— I  do  not  recog- 
nize either  of  their,  persons/* 

"  Report,  no  doubt,  Sir  Charles, 
has  proclaimed  you  of  a  different 
order  of  beings,  in  respect  to  them** 
selves,  for  you  know  the  old  adage~->- 
,(  That  birds  only  of  a  feather  flock 
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together."— But  there  may  still  be 
another  and  a  better-reason  for  their 
wishing  to  avoid  you,  which  ia,  that 
though  you  do  not  recognize  them^ 
they,  no  doubt,  perfectly  recollect 
you,  as  a  member  of  the  famous  Hyde* 
Park  chase ;  for  these  gentlemen  were 
in  company  with  Lord  Ballendun  and 
•Sir  Harry  Cavenaugh  on  that  memo-* 
rable  occasion.  You  would  now  have 
a  fair  opening,  Sir  Charles,  to  bring 
the  late  recited  proverb  to  bear  hard 
against  me,  on  account  of  being  found 
in  such  company,  but  be  it  kawwft*^ 
the  favour  is  totally  uraotght  on  my 
part,  notwithstanding  they  haw  had 
the  kindness  to  propose  hx&odaeiag 
me  to  the  fashionable  clubs  " 

"  And  to  what  fortunate  cire*m- 
stance,  my  dear  Belvue*  are  your  in** 
debted  for  gaining  such  kind 
<juaintanee  ?M  said  Sir  Charles. 
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We  w*/e  fellow-collegians,  till 
they  were  expelled  ibr  repeated  irre- 
gularities*   Since  my  fe  therms  death 
they  havei  spared  no  pains  to  establish 
a  Jamili«r  intercourse,  though  our 
habits  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  in 
-spite  of  every  rejection  on  my  part  to 
jom  their  parties,  whose  exploits  they 
never  fe&*o  extol  with  much  appa- 
rent satisfaction ;    indteed,  to  show 
their  impartiality,  they  are  by  no 
means  shy  in  exposing  what  you  and 
I  should1  term  a  slUr  upon  the  cha-  * 
racter  of  those  whom  they  call  their 
dearest  friends,  and,  I  must  confess, 
I  felt  much  hurt  to-day  to  find  their 
visit  had  that  object  in  view,  as  their 
intelligence  related  to  parties  for 
whom  I  cannot  help  being  inter- 
ested." 

«  Explain,  Belvue." 

"  They  reported  that  my  ubcle 
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was  a  ruined  man — totally  done  up — 
completely  dished,  as  they  termed  it, 
They  professed  themselves  d— nm— ly 
sorry,  for  that  Lord  Belvue  was  a 
fine,  careless  fellow,  and  Lady  Belvue 
a  pink  of  a  woman.  'Twas  a  thou- 
sand pities,  they  observed,  that  the 
younger  daughters  were  not  disposed 
of  before  they  became  unmarketable, 
for  who  the  devil  woulc}  marry  pro- 
fessed gamesters  from  their  cradle, 
without  a  single  guinea  to  make  a 
stake  with  ?  concluding  this  unfortu- 
nate statement,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
Lord  Belvue,  they  advised  me,  from 
friendship,  to  have  a  keen  eye  after 
the  family  pictures,  and  other  valua- 
bles, which  were  to  go  with  the  title, 
they  having  it  from  good  authority 
that  Lord  Belvue  was  about  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  moveables  in  a  lump. 
Now  though  I  have  for  some  time 
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past  understood  that  my  uncle's  affairs 
were  somewhat  deranged,  jet  I  can- 
not give  full  credence  to  such  a  me- 
lancholy detail  as  these  male  gossips 
set  forth,  for  unkind  as  he  had  been, 
the  brother  of  my  father  shall  not  be 
reduced  to  such  disgraceful  pallia- 
tives, while  I  am  in  a  state  of  afflu- 
ence. I  am,  however,  resolved,  at  all 
events,  forthwith  to  make  inquiry,  as 
far  as  delicacy  will  warrant,  into  the 
true  state  of  his  present  situation,  and 
if  needful,  ameliorate  it,  if  he  will 
permit  me." 

"  My  dear  Belvue,"  said,  the  ba- 
ronet, "  you  have  by  this  very  liberal 
and  disinterested  avowal  forestalled 
the  purport  of  my  visit,  for  your  in- 
formants have  this  time  been  perfectly 
correct  in  their  account,  respecting 
your  uncle's  distresses ;  you  may  also 
make  yourself  quite  easy  in  regard  to 
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his  acquiescence  in  your  assistance, 
for  I  come  here  commissioned  by 
Lady  Belvue  for  that  purpose,  though 
I  must  acknowledge,  knowing  the 
man  I  had  to  negociate  with,  the 
proposition  was  ail  my  own,  as  not 
doubting  my  success." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Charles,  I  am 
highly  flattered  by  your  good  opinion 
of  me,  and  will  request  ydur  advice 
and  assistance  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  procedure,  for  I  suppose,  from 
some  intimations  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, that  Lord  Belvue's  affairs  are 
rather  complex." 

"  No  doubt,  and  will  require 
some  arrangement,  as  well  as  a  good 
round  sum  of  money ;  a  part  of  which, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  will  be  im- 
mediately wanted,  for  the  credit,  nay, 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  for  the  honor 
of  the  family  " 
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Sir  Charles  then  explained  what 
he  thought  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
late  transactions,  only  delicdtely  sup- 
pressing Lady  Belvue's  conduct  in 
respect  to  his  own  family.  "  You  sfee, 
Belvue,"  continued  he,  "  the  neces- 
sity of  the  personals  being  immedi- 
ately disengaged,  and  the  usurious 
scoundrels  in  possession  being  dis- 
missed. The  next  thing  te  claim 
consideration  will  be  the  liquidation 
of  tradesmen's  demands*  and  6nalljr 
to  release  some  part  of  the  estate 
from  the  devouring  annuities  with 
which  it  is  overwhelmed.  This  last 
being  highly  essential,  not  only  as  a 
future  provision  for  the  family,  but  ak 
a  remuneration,  at  a  moderate  interest, 
for  the  isuni  so  advanced.  A  part  of 
the  disencumbered  rents  ought  also 
to  be  appropriated  in  order  gradual!^ 
to  lessen  the  principal,  which  at  any 
vox*  hi.  c 
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rate  will  take  many  years  before  it 
can  possibly  be  repaid." 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Sir  Charles, 
that  together  with  a  very  good  and 
unincumbered  estate,  I  possess  a  large 
sum  of  ready  money,  added  to  which, 
I  am  a  man  of  small  expence.  Should 
I  also  survive  my  uncle,  I  shall  in- 
herit his  large  estates,  completely 
freed  from  every  embarrassment. 
These  circumstances  considered,  if  I 
gain  the  affection  and  friendship  of  so 
near  a  relative,  by  even  the  sacrifice 
of  a  few  thousands,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  a  gainer," 

"Mistake  me  not,  Belvue,  I  by- 
no  mean?  wish  you  to  tie  your  uncle 
up  to  a  hard  bargain,  for  then  he 
might  as  well  be  still  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  twelve  tribes ;  but  may,  it  not 
be  prudent  to  secure  him,  should  he 
incline  to  his  former  habits  of  dissi- 
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pation,  against  the  possibility  of  his 
being  reduced  to  a  similar  situation 
from  that  which  he  is  rescued?" 

"  Your  superior  knowledge  and 
foresight,  Sir  Charles,  demand  from 
me  implicit  deference  and  concurrence 
of  opinion,  there  now  only  remains, 
as  you  have  had  the  goodness  to 
negociate  thus  far,  that  an  intima- 
tion of  my  duty  and  respect  be  con- 
veyed to  Lord  and  Lady  Belvue,  to- 
gether with  my  willingness  to  contri- 
bute every  thing  in  toy  power  which 
may  promote  their  happiness,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  my  father,  I  am 
confident,  would  have  done,  had  he 
still  survived." 

"  In  Lord  Belvue's  present  situa- 
tion an  intimation  of  approaching 
relief  cannot  fail  of  appearing  most 
welcome,  nor  can  it  too  soon  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  —  I  shall  therefore 
c2 
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conclude  toy  tiftit  without  ceremony*. 
Sir  Chirlefc  titeA  took  leare  of  his 
friend,  and  iittknfecfiattiy  repaired  to 
Lord  BdvneV,  wftbrb,  with  his 
l&dy,  he  fotind  httpfetieiitfy  expecting 
tidings  Which  would  at  once  relieve 
them  from  tke  moat  dreidfid  abate  of 
stoptnse,  tad  either  hririg  relifef,  or 
pltrnge  them  into  extreme  despair. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


The  eager  impatience  of  Lord  £ej- 
vue,  apd  %  extreme  agitata  pf  h \s 
lady,  on  Sir  Charles  Nevijle'-e  being 
annoupced,  ^3  tqq  yipihle  not  to  be 
observed  fry  ty?p^  at  hi*  ?ptra«cef*-a 
"  This  goodness,  Sir  Charles/'  said 
Lord  Bel vue,  as  he  advanced  to  meet 
him,  "  requires  more  acknowledge- 
ment than  ever  Lady  Belvue  and 
myself  will  be  able  to  pay." 

"  There  is  none  required,  my 
lord,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  and  we 
will  not  therefore  delay  good  tidings, 
by  being  ceremonious.   Mr.  Belvue 
c3 
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is  impatient  to  tender  his  duty,  affec- 
tion, and  best  services  to  your  lord- 
ship as  speedily  as  may  be  agreeable.*** 

"  Is  it  possible  then,  that  my 
Nephew  can  forget,  at  least  overlook 
the  cruel  neglect  with  which  he  has 
been  treated !  Surely,  surely,  he  must 
be  more  than  man!  —  Does  he  think 
now  the  extent  of  our  distress  ? — He 
is  impatient  to  relieve  it,  and  only 
remembers — 99 

"  What,  good  Sir  Charles  ?" 

"  That  you  are  his  father's  bro- 
ther.* 

"  Great  God  I  whom  I  have  for*- 
gotten  in  my  prosperity,  and  amidst 
scenes  of  folly  and  dissipation  !  I  im- 
plore thy  pardon,  and  humbly  thank 
thee/*  ejaculated  Lady  Belvue.  €t  Oh ! 
Sir  Charles/*  continued  she,  "  what 
tormenting  reflections  must  memory 
ever  call  forth !  Your  goodness  is—?* 
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"  A  most  unpleasing  theme  to  me 
in  the  recapitulation,  Lady  Belvue," 
said  Sir  Charles ;  "  we^  will,  there- 
fore, if  you  please,  have  recourse  to 
a  subject  more  immediately  claiming 
attention,  namely,  Lord  Belvue's  in- 
terview with  his  nephew,  prepara- 
tory to  a  speedy  arrangement  of  his 
affairs.  You  will  pardon  my  officious- 
ness,  my  lord,  but  I  am  persuaded 
you  are  aware  that  for  very  obvious 
reasons  there  is  no  time  to  lose;  your 
lordship,  I  suppose,  has  all  the  neces- 
sary documents  at  hand  ?" 

"  They  are,  I  believe,  in  Lady 
Belvue's  possession  ;  for  having  but 
an  indifferent  head  for  business,  I 
merely  set  my  hand  to  paper,  when  I 
was  informed  it  was  necessary/' 

I  am  afraid  then,  from  your 
lordship's  averseness  to  business,  that 
c4; 
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you  did  not  always  know  what  you 
signed  ?" 

"  O  yes,  the  parties  concerned, 
pr  their  attornies,  always  njm  oy^r  the 
deeds." 

"  With  as  much  eagerness  as  they 
over-ran  your  lordship's  estate,  ^ 
presume;  hut  did  your  lordship  n^ver; 
employ  a  solicitor  of  your  own,  or  at 
least,  a  trusty  steward  ?" 

"  An  additional  solicitpr  \yojuJ4 
only  have  increased  the  e^oeg^  aj^dj 
hy  his  cavils  prevented  a  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  affair  in  band: ;  for  X 
was  generally  in  a  hurry  when  money 
transactions  were  in  agitation.  Lat- 
terly indeed,  Duval  was  commonly 
employed  as  a  subscribing  witness^ 
as  well  as  in  finding  out  the  monied 
rascals,  which  I  understand  often 
gave  him  much  trouble," 
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"  And  for  which,  no  doubt,  he 
was  liberally  remunerated  out  of  the 
plunder ;  for  you  must  now  be  con- 
vinced Lord  Belvue,  by  his  recent 
conduct,    what    dependence  there 
could  be  placed  in  his  integrity.  The 
first  step,  therefore,  to  be  pursued, 
must  be  to  remove  the  property  he  is 
yet  in  possession  of,  out  of  his  hands, 
and  to  send  him  and  Madame  Me* 
lange  out  of  the  kingdom;  3  measure 
which  your  lordship  ^nd  Lady  Belvue 
will  see  the  absolute  propriety  of, 
even  as  far  as  relates  to  yourselves. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  the  power  m  my 
hands  to  inflict  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment, but  as  1  do  not  wish  to  bring 
their  lives  in  jeopardy,  nor  to  make  a 
public  exhibition  of  names,  which 
must  inevitably  be  the  case  if  they 
were  criminally  held  forth  to  view, 
I  therefore  hold  it  politic,  as  well  as 
c  5 
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humane,  to  incline  to  the  side  of 
mercy/* 

"Your  conduct,  Sir  Charles,  is 
as  delicate  as  it  is  humane,"  said 
Lady  Belvue,  "and  I  trust  that  a, 
due  sense  of  it  will  never  be  obli- 
terated from  the  remembrance  of  even 
those  that  have  hitherto  been  most 
unworthy.  In  regard  to  what  re- 
mains in  Duval's  hands,  we  will 
trouble  you  to  receive,  it,  as  he  pro*- 
posed,  for  which,  if  he  should  require,. 
Lord  Belvue  will  give  an  acquittal. 

"  I  care  not,  indeed,"  replied  Sir 
Charles,  "  how  soon  I  terminate  the 
business,  and  consign  Mr.  Duval  and 
the  lady  into  other  hands.  And  now, 
my  lord,  having  terminated  my  part 
of  the  negociation,  I  take  my  leave, 
wishing  you  and  Lady  Belvue  every 
happy  result  from  those  arrange- 
ments which  Mr.  Btelvue  has  engaged 
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to  make  for  your  future,  ease  and* 
satisfaction." 

Amidst  *  a  profusion  of  acknow- 
ledgements, Sir  Charles  quitted  Lord 
and  Lady  Belvue,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  evening,  he,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Belvue,  .caused  Mr.  Du- 
vaL  to  refund*  preparatory  to  his  exile, 
against  which,  both  he  and  Madame 
Melange  strongly  pleaded ;  each  pro- 
mising to  pursue  a,  most  exemplary 
lwie  of  conduct,  should  they  be  per^ 
mitted  to  remain  in  England.  Their 
entreaties,  however,  were  ineffectual, 
both  Sir  Charles   and  Mr.  Belvue 
proving  inexorable.  .  Sir  Charles  ob- 
serving, that  after  the  lenity  they  had 
already  received,  Jt, was  a  favour  they 
had  no  claim  to  j  particularly  as  they 
had  iivothe^  instances  so  much  abused' 
the ,  hospitality  of,  that  country  to 
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to  which,  by  their  own  account,  they 
had  fled  for  shelter. 

"  Poor  wretches!"  said  the  ba- 
ronet, "  I  do  not  wonder  at  their 
anxiety  to  remain  in  England;  for  it 
is  the  true  country  of  liberty  and 
peace,  notwithstanding  all  the  cavils 
of  a  scandalous  faction  to  prove  the 
Gontrary." 

"  Happily,  however,  their  vitu- 
perative -efforts  have  hitherto  failed 
of  the  intended  effect  of  creating  mis- 
trust and  sedition,  and  only  served  as 
rods  of  correction  to  themselves;  but 
which  has  fallen  too  lightly  on  such 
incendiaries,  whose  punishment  would 
be  more  adequate  to  their  crimes, 
were  they  driven  from  the  happy 
soil  they  pollute,  and  doomed  to  live 
under  the  iron  scourge  of  the,  arch 
destroyer,  whose  cause  they  endeavour 
to  promote  by  falsehoods  equal  to  his 
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own,  and  by  panegyrics  that  would 
put  even  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur 
out  of  countenance/9 

"  Yow  scheme,"  said  Mr.  Belvue, 
"  would  bear  too  hard  upon  their  great 
captain,  and  overwhelm  him  with 
such  an  inundation  of  talent,  that  he 
would  be  obliged,  in  hia  own  defence, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Egyptian  ren 
cipe,  and  poison  them  tike  rats!" 

"  That  was  an  expedient  suited 
to  the  necessity  of  the  hour ;  besides, 
the  sooner  such  useless  poor  varlets 
were  put  out  of  their  mieery,  the  less 
they  had  to  suffer.  The  scene  has 
since  been  changed  ->— -  an  increage  of 
power  has  e&abkd  him  W  propwtioi* 
rewards,  according  to  the  msgeititfte 
and  daringness  of  the  crime,  and  tq 
silence  the  murmurings  of  ajl  it$ 
babbW 

"  P<»wewiDg  aJWU^ft  so  v?eil  ^ 
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culated  to  succeed,  your  late  prisoners r 
Sir  Charles,  may  prove  no  unsuccess- 
ful  candidates  for  Imperial  favour;  fbi; 
Mr.  Duval's  qualifications, „  taken 
comparatively,  will  surely  entitle  him 
to  aspire  to  diplomatique  honours  at> 
least,  while  the  beauty,  spirit  for  en- 
terprise, and'  address  of  Madame  Me- 
lange, cannot  fail  of  claiming  equal,, 
if  not.  superior  attention,  where  virn 
tues,  like  her's,  are  duly  appretiated, 
and  rewarded,  even  with  a  regal  dia- 
dem." 

"'How  truly  contemptible  must: 
such  a  burlesque  assumption  of  title 
and  rank  appear  to  those  who  inherit 
similar  distinctions  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  or  who  have  gained  them 
by  meritorious  and-  illustrious  ac-» 
tionsT 

"  Should  the  latter,  however,  sur- 
vey them  somewhat  askance,  they 
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may  still  have  among  themselves  con- 
solation for  their  merits,  and  the  ex- 
altation being  the  same,  they  cannot 
with  any  propriety  upbraid  each 
other  with  the  meanness  of  their  ori- 
gin, or  bring  to  remembrance  former 
peccancies." 

"  And  should  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  these  beings,,  prove  ulti- 
mately successful,  which  Heaven  in 
mercy  to  mankind,  forbid !  you  will 
find,  my  friend,  both  their  birth  and 
crimes  not  long  the  subject  of  ani- 
madversion^ so  unstable  and  fickle 
is  the  popular  Toice,  which  is  ever 
guided  by  caprice  and  prejudice,  or 
directed  by  policy  and  circumstance 
of  time- und  place— witness  the  con- 
trariety »"  regard  to  the  principles 
and  writings  of  the  same  personage  ; 
the  former  of  which,  in  one  country, 
was  reported  as  calculated  to  destroy 
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the  morals  *f  the  people,  and  the 
latter  to  corrupt   their  language, 
though  it  is  the  native  tongue  of  the 
author,     Mark  the   transition  and 
wonder! — A  narrow  channel  is  only 
crossed,  and,  such  is  the  strange  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  that  even  revolu- 
tionary principles  are  no  bar  to  fashh- 
onable  aqd  political  circles ;  nay, 
more,  the  ebullitions  that  had  been 
censured  for  vitiating  a  native  lan- 
guage, in  a  foreign  one,  have  beeiv 
pronQunce4  tmreeaus  o£  wit,  elegance, 
perspicuity,  and  correctness." 

"  Leaving  these  sovereign  arbi- 
trators to  all  the  self  complacency 
arising  from  their  consequential  deck 
sMHas,"  said  Mr,  Belwe,  "we  wiU  pro- 
ceed another  subject; — to-piorrotr 
I  puffpoee  to  have  an  interview  with 
Vj  uwle>  after  which,  as  speedily  as 
wWfi^.  aasifyfcanee of  a za&~ 
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eitor  and  my  steward,  who  is  a  good 
accomptant,  I  propose  to  arrange  and 
settle  his  affairs." 

The  property  re-claimed  frQj» 
Duval,  amounted  to  somewhat  above 
eleven  thousand  pounds,  including 
what  had  been  advanced  on  Lord  We- 
therall's  bond,  which  tyfrv  Belvue 
agreed  in  the  justice  of  haying  re- 
claimed and  cancelled,  a  business 
wljti?h  $k  C^rks  tp<fa  v^pn  himself 
a^^  p^ormed,  to,  tjb?  no  §]^ajl  satis? 
faction  of  J^prd  W$the*a,ll ;  wore  par-, 
tieularly  as  the  whole  waa  transacted 
without  Lady  WetheralPs  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  contract  entered 
into  by  her  lord  and  her  quondam 
friend. 

By  a  strict  investigatipn  of  Lord 
Belvue's  affairs,  it  appeared  that  the; 
letter  of  the  annuity  act  had  b$en  so 
for  departed  f«w>  and  the  s<^u*itm 
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so  widely  differing  from  the  inrolled 
memorial — the  contracts  also  of  such 
ah  usurious  complexion,  that  many  of 
the  claimants  dn  the  estate  were 
glad  to  compound,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  judicial  investigation.  This,  and 
actual  redemption,  where  the  trans- 
action had  been  strictly  legal,  pro- 
duced an  income  of  five  thousand  per 
annum  clear  to  Lord  Belvue,  exclu- 
sive of  a  portion  of  the  estate  which 
Mr.  Belvue  disencumbered  and  took 
into  his  own  possession,  for  particular  , 
purposes,  the  principal  of  which  was 
to  re-imburse  himself  for  a  large  sum 
advanced  to  his  lordship's  creditors. 

The  interference  of  Sir  Charles  in 
regard  to  Lord  WetheralPs  bond,  ex- 
clusive of  the  circumstance,  proved 
also  highly  beneficial  to  that  noble- 
man, for  it  paved  the  way  to  further 
communication,  wherein  the  improve- 
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rrtent  of  Lord  WetHeralTs  estate  was 
discussed  at  large ;  and  as  Sir  Charles 
never  entered  into  a  disquisition  of 
another's  concerns  from  motives  of 
idle  curiosity  only,  he  immediately 
held  a  consultation  with  an  experi- 
enced improver  of  estates,  who  added 
to  his  own  abilities  a  local  knowledge 
of  Lord  Wetherall's  lands.  This  man 
gave  a  decisive  opinion  that  a  few 
thousands  judiciously  laid  out  in 
draining,  cutting  a  small  length  of 
canal  to  join  an  adjacent  river,  and 
building  a  few  cottages,  &c.  would 
render  Lord  WetheralPs  a  most  va- 
luable estate. 

Sir  Charles  having  ascertained 
from  other  sources  that  the  engineer^ 
statement  was  by  rto  means  too  san- 
guine or  exaggerated,  he  lost  no  time 
in  introducing  the  subject  at  an  hour 
when  the  immediate  members  compo- 
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sing  his  own  fireside  were  assembled 
together,  closing  his  introductory 
speech  by  saying, — 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Wetherajl  have  got  no  friend  tp 
advance  them  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  such  a  beneficial  purpose." 

"  Good  God*  uncle !"  ejaculated 
Elizabeth,  putting  down  her  cup  of 
coffee  qn  the  table, 

"My  dear  unple!"  e*clairne4 
?apny, 

"  WeD,  wfcat  now  ?  WJiat  ha* 
your  imde  done,  or  rather,  wh*t 
would  yc«»  have  him  do-r-advance  the 
money  himself  ?" 

"No,  no,"  hastily  answered 
Fanny,  somewhat  peevishly. 

"  No,  my  dear  upcle,"  said  ElU 
xabeth,  "  with  your  permission,  I 
would  advance  my  mother—" 
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f         "tto,  don't  let  Elizabeth,  dear 

i     ancle,"  said  Fanny. 

"  You  know  I  have  more  ready 
money  than  Elizabeth,  and  laying 
Useless.  I  know  you  will  let  me,  my 
dear  uncle,  won't  you?— say  you 
will." 

*€  So  here  is  your  dear  uncle  like 
to  he  teased  to  death,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  by  two  thoughtless,  un- 
thrifty spendthrifts,  that  dont  know 
the  value  of  money,  and  would  fain 
scatter  it  abroad,  had  they  not  got  a 
miserly  careful  guardian  to  restrain 
them.  iBilt  Til  punish  you  both  in 
your  own  way  —  you  shall  jointly 
advance  the  money,  on  condition 
that  I  equally  guarantee  the  re-pay- 
ment with  your  father-in-law,  Lord 
Wetherall;  for  though  I  do  not 
.  apprehend  any  hazard  in  the  loan,  yet 
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I  conceive  every  guardian  should  be, 
and  is  responsible,  for  all  acts  during 
minority. " 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  there  is  any  necessity  for  this, 
exclusive  of  Sir  Charles's  great  scru- 
pulosity," said  Mr.  Willoughby. — 
However,  we  all  know  he  will  have 
his  own  way  in  these  matters;  so,  la- 
dies, you  have  only  to  acquiesce, 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  dis- 
cussion." 

"True;  so  girls/*  said  the  ba- 
ronet, "  you  may,  if  you  please,  ac- 
company me  this  evening  to  Lord 
Wetherall's,  and  pay  your  mother  a 
visit ;  while  I  settle  the  preliminaries 
with  his  lordship,  who  as  yet  has 
not  received  an  item  of  the  business.* 

Lady  Wetherall,  who  at  no  time 
ever  exhibited  that  kind  of  marked 
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affection,  which  some  call  weakness, 
nevertheless  received  her  daughters 
very  graciously  ;  for,,  agreeable  to  a 
hint  from  Sir  Charles,  they  presented 
her  ladyship  some  valuable  ornaments 
in  consequence  of  her  marriage.  Her 
good  will  was  also  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  much  strengthened  and 
conciliated  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
intended  improvement  of  his  lord- 
ship's estate,  and  of  the  settlement 
that  was  stipulated  she  was  to  have 
in  consequence.  Every  thing  now 
indicated  a  good  understanding  and 
perfect  harmony  between  the  two  fa- 
milies. As  for  her  ladyship,  she  was 
perfectly  herself,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment ready  to  plan  an  entertainment 
that  might  vie  with  all  that  had  ever 
been  given,  and  from  its  splendor  and 
singularity,  put  Lady  Belvue,  and  her 
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rival  the  Duchess,  out  of  all  fashion- 
able remembrance. 

But  Lady  Belvue  had  now  lost  all 
inclination  to  contest  the  point  with 
her  or  any  other  personage ;  For  her 
late  Untoward  circumstances  had 
brought  reflections  which  completely 
dispelled  the  fascinating  mists  of 
fashion  and  folly,  and  made  her  shud- 
der when  she  contemplated  the  vortex 
by  which  she  and  her  family  was  so 
nearly  ingulphed  and  overwhelmed. 
The  mischief  in  point  of  fortune  had 
been  partially  repaired,  and  she  now 
began  assiduously  to  do  away  and 
endeavour  to  counteract  those  evils 
which  by  neglect  and  dissipation  had 
been  so  strongly  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  her  daughters.  The  task 
indeed  was  a  most  arduous  one,  for 
nothing  is  more  impressive  than  the 
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example  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
from  our  earliest  years  been  taught 
by  nature,  affection,  and  habit,  to 
look  up  to  as  models  for  imitation. 
And  though  this  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  result- 
ing from  Lady  Belvue's  past  conduct, 
yet  it  was  not  the  only  mortification 
entailed  on  her  in  consequence  of 
those  imprudencies ;  none  of  her  for- 
mer friends  appearing  inclined  to 
allow  her  any  merit  for  the  reform 
which  they  did  not  fail  in  the  first 
instance  to  attribute  to  dire  necessity, 
accompanying  their  succeeding  re- 
marks with  the  most  bitter  strictures 
and  severe  sarcasms  —  not  even  con- 
fining their  acrimony  to  private  com- 
panions, but  exhibiting  their  malici- 
ous and  rancorous  effusions  in  all  the 
diurnal  receptacles  for  venal  and  cor- 
rupt slander. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  It  not  also  unfrequeatly  hap- 
pens, that  the  innofcent  suffer  with 
theguilty,  nay,  that  even  the  most 
meritorious  actions  have  been  stigtna- 
-  tized  from  the  go rm action  they  have 
had  with  those  of  a>more  meretricious 
nature ;  such,  in  the^  present  instance, 
was  the  case,  in  regard  to  Sir  Charles 
Neville  and  Mr.  Belvue,  their  bene- 
volent interference  not  being1  ^ostenta- 
tiously displayed,  was,  of  course,  but 
partially  understood,  nay,  basely 
perverted  by  malice,  spleen,  igno- 
rance, and  folly. 

The  early  part  of  Lady  Belvue's 
fashionable  career  had  nothing  ef  no- 
toriety to  distinguish  it  from  similar 
habits,  for  systematic  gaming  had  not 
then  become  the  avowed  object  of  her 
assemblies — among  the  numerous  fre- 
quenters of  which,  none  was  more 
constant  in  attendance  than  Lord 
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Charles  Hazard,  already  mentioned. 
Having  lost  a  tolerable  fortune  to  the 
most  dexterous  gamesters  and  betters 
of  the  day,  he,  in  return,  had  acquired 
a  coolness,  skill,  and  proficiency  ill 
the  art  and  mystery  of  chances,  that 
fully  repaid  him  for  all  his  former 
losses.  Joined  to  these  qualifications, 
he  was  a  man  of  gallantry  and  in- 
trigue, but  this  he  made  a  secondary 
business,  and  never  suffered  it  to  be 
costly.  In  Lady  Belvue  he  thought 
he  perceived  an  ample  field  for  profit 
and  amusement,  according  to  his  own 
system.  In  the  latter,  however,  he 
found  his  mistake,  for  though  her 
ladyship's  propensity  to  play  was  un- 
controlable,  and  she  had  incautiously 
incurred  a  very  heavy  debt  of  honour 
-with  Lord  Charles,  she  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  she  was  not  aban- 
doned ^enough  to  pay  it  at  the  expense 
d  2 
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of  fame.  Creditable  as  was  this  re- 
solution to  Lady  Belvue,  it  would 
have  been  still  more  so  had  the  insi- 
dious and  base  proposition  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  insult  she  had  incurred  by 
putting  herself  in  the  power  of  an 
unprincipled  libertine,  who  had  the 
address  to  disarm  her  anger  by  plead- 
ing penitence,  and  vowing  never  more 
to  offend. 

But  though  Lady  Belvue's  infatu- 
ation did  not  produce  the  whole  of 
those  consequences  which  Lord 
Charles  looked  upon  as  inevitable, 
yet  its  continuance,  under  the  impres- 
sion of  fortune  being  more  favourable, 
still  heaped  inthralment  upon  in- 
thralment,  which  constrained  her 
frequently  to  accept  pecuniary  aid 
from  Lord  Charles;  who,  step  by 
step,  first  gained  her  consent  to  es- 
tablish a  bank  at  her  house,  for 
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the  purpose  of  unlimited  gaming, 
which  afterwards  led  to  those  de- 
grading circumstances  already  re- 
cited. 

The   partnership  so  disgraceful 
and  ruinous  to  Lady  Belvue,  though 
equally     dishonourable     to  Lord 
Charles^  was  neither  unproductive, 
nor  idid  it  cast  a  very  extensive  stigma 
on  his  character,  as  he  had  the  pecu- 
liar address  to  keep  his  name  in  the 
back  ground,  alledging  in  excuse,  a 
tenderness  for  her  ladyship's  charac- 
ter ;  added  to  this,  not  only  the  con- 
siderable sums  which  were  raised  on 
the.Belvue  property,  but  also  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  which  was  lost  by 
the  visitors,  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  Lord  Charles  and  his 
agents,  who  were  perfect  adepts  in 
thi$  kind  of  philosophy.    Nor  had 
his  nefarious  practices  been  confined 
d  3 
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to  one  system,  for  Lord  Charles  had 
at  various  periods  advanced  the  indi- 
vidual sums,  the  securities  for  which 
had  heen  found  defective  by  Mr.  Bel-' 
vue's  solicitor,  and  in  consequence 
set  aside. 

But  though  Lord  Charles  by  this 
means  lost  his  principal,  he  had  acted 
so  warily,  by  his  agents  giving  false 
signatures,  that  no  penalties  could 
be  recovered  in  a  court  of  justice,  as 
no  party  appeared  to  defend  the 
actions. 

His  lordship,  however  y  was  iiQt  a. 
little  exasperated  to  be  thus  foiled, 
and  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  plunder 
which  had  cost  him  so  many  artful  ma- 
noeuvres, and  some  years  to  accumu- 
late. Equally  daring  as  unprincipled, 
he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  have 
contested  the  business  with  Lord  Bel- 
vue,  or  with  any  other  man,  at  the 
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point  of  the  award — but  that  would 
infallibly  have  betrayed  the  whole. 
One  measure  appeared  thea  worthy 
of  himself,  to  still  carry  on  the  decep- 
tion ;  as  nothing  doubting  but  Lady 
BelvueV  propensity  to  play,  and  Lord 
Belvue's  supineness,  would,  now  their 
affairs  were  reinstated)  give  him 
equal  opportunities  of  profiting  aa 
before,  when  it  would  be  hi$  own 
fiault  if  the  same  mistakes  occurred. 

But  the  greatest  politicians  are 
sometimes  known  to  form  erroneous 
epkrions,  for  when  Lord  Charles,  pre-; 
sinning  on  his  former  intimacy,  in  a 
morning  visit,  proposed  a  speedy 
opening  of  the  bank,  and  enquired 
particularly  what  night  she  meant  to 
devote  for  it  to  his  utter  astonish* 
vent  she  replied,  —  u  None,  my 
lord,  for  that  purpose;  'tis  surely 
d  4 
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time  to  have  done  with  folly,  when 
ruin  and  loss  of  fame  is  the  certain 
consequence/' 

The  surprise  of  Lord  Charles  at 
this  reply  was  inexpressible ;  for  some 
moments  he  stedfastly  surveyed  her, 
as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  * 
senses — but  when  he  saw  the  serious- 
ness and  unusual  austerity  of  counte- 
nance with  which  this  declaration  was 
accompanied,  he  could  not  conceal 
his  chagrin. 

"  Your  ladyship,  then,  I  presume,* 
said  he,  "  means  to  profit  by  the 
spirit  of  reform,  and  turn  methodist. 
Your  first  step,  I  hope,  will  be  ta 
convert  Lord  Belvue  and  the  youngs 
ladies." 

u  At  least,  Lord  Charles,  I  will 
no  longer  pervert  them  by  bad  ex- 
ample, and  would  advise  your  lord- 
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ship  to  adopt  the  same  resolution,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  own  family,  and 
those  worthy  companions  you  call 
friends." 

Lord  Charles  felt  her  ladyship's 
sarcasm,  and  bit  his  lip  from  vexa- 
tion, which,  however,  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal,  by  an  assumed  calmness. — 
"  So  then,"  said  he,  "  Lady  Belvue, 
you  would,  fain  persuade  me  that  the 
habits  of  y^ars  are  totally  done  away 
never  to  return." 

"  Totally,  "never  to  return!" 
.  "  And  pray,  may  I,  without  ap- 
pearing "impertinently  curious,  inquire 
to  what  circumstance  your  ladyship 
is^  iildehted  for  this  miraculous  con- 
version?1' 

1  shame  to  sav,  not  in  the  first 

ml  3 

instance  from  conscience,  but  from 
overwhelming  ruin,  which >  like  apr 
D  5 
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proaching  famine,  threatened  worse 
than  instant  annihilation." 

"  A  mere  chimera,  a  creature  of 
the  fancy,  which  you  see  only  "re- 
quired a  little  time  to  drive  away." 

"  Yes!  thanks  to  the  man,  Lord 
Charles,  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Ballendun,  we  attempted  to 
grossly  injure,  by  our  base  plot 
against  his  niece  and  ward." 

"  I  don't  comprehend,  Lady  Bel- 
vue." 

"  Sir  Charles  Neville,  Sir/' 
"  What  of  him  ? — I  understand 
from  public  report,  that  Mr.  Belvjie 
had  taken  Lord  Belvue's  estate  to 
nurse,  from  interested  motives, 
and—5'. 

"  You  were  wrong  informed 
then,  my  lord,"  hastily  interrupted 
Lady  Belvue.    "  Most  true  it  is,  Mr. 
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Belvue  in  the  most  generous  and  dis* 
interested  manner  has  nobly  relieved 
his  uncle  from  his  difficulties,  but  the 
interference  and  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness was  wholly  Sir  Charles  Neville's, 
whose  wrongs  were  stifled  by  com- 
passion and  Christian  forgiveness." 

"  I>  ■  dP*  exclaimed  Lord 
Charles,  whom  this  intelligence  had 
completely  thrown  off  his  guard, — 
"  It  was  to  him  then,  that  I  am  pri- 
marily Indebted  for— M 

"  What  do  yoft  mean  ?M  said 
her  ladyship. 

"  Oh  nothixig,  nothing,  Lady 
Belvue,"  said  Lord  Charles,  recol* 
lecting  himself—"  only  I  cannot  help 
beimg  provoked, — I  mean  vexed,,  at 
your  ladyship's  determination  to  se- 
clude yourself  from  all  fashionable 
society/ 
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"  That  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  my  lord,  for  though  I 
mean  to  decline  that  of  gamesters 
and  sharpers,  I  promise  myself  a 
large  increase  of  satisfaction  from 
being  attached  to  my  own  family,  and 
occasionally  mixing  with  personages 
of  unblemished  honour  and  inte- 
grity^ 

"  Your  pardon,  Lady  Belvue,  but' 
may  not  those  said  personages  of  un- 
blemished honour  and  integrity  shy 
the  new  convert;  at  least  until  a 
proper  probation  shall  have  evinced  a 
thorough  reform,  and  given  an  incon- 
trovertible title  to  the  veil  of  formal 
grimace  and  prudery  ?w 

€€'I  acknowledge,  with  unfeigned 
contrition,  Lord  Charles,  that  your 
remark  is  equally  true  as  it  is  devoid 
of  delicacy  and  feeling ;  unhappily, 
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the  past  cannot  be  revoked,  but  it  is 
my  own  fault  if  I  subject  myself  to 
the  charge  of  being  incorrigibly  fixed 
in  a  course  of  vicious  and  destructive 
My." 

"  Vicious  and  destructive  folly  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — What  an  ample  field 
will  this  wonderful  change  afford  to 
satyrists  and  paragraph  mongers  ! — 
The  gay  and  fashionable  Lady  Bel- 
vue  turned  recluse,  and  a  moralist! — 
May  it  not  be  expected  that  this  mi- 
raculous event  will  be  succeeded  by 
her  careless  degagee  cava  sposo  stu- 
dying arithmetic  and  inspecting  his 
own  accounts  I" 

"  The  witty  rogues,  Lord  Charles, 
will  even  in  the  last  instance,  be  per- 
fectly correct,  for  Lord  Bel  vue  has 
also  seriously  resolved  to  be  no  longer 
plundered  un^er  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship." 
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"  Indeed !  well,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  his  lordship,  and  to  your 
ladyship's  novel  and  sober  resolutions, 
I  take  my  leave.  I  wish  your  lady* 
ship  a  good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,  my  lord." 

Lord  Charles  was,  notwithstand-  • 
ing  his  assumed  calmness,  exasperated 
beyond  measure  to  find  his  plan  de- 
feated by  Lady  Belvue*s  strength  of 
resolution,  and  not  a'few  execrations 
did  he  mutter  as  he  left  the  house, 
against  Lord  and  Lady  Belvue,  their 
nephew,  and  Sir  Charles — nor  did  he 
spare  himself,  cursing  his  own  want 
of  foresight  and  care  in  not  having 
the  faulty  deeds  properly  drawn.  But 
this  was  a  misfortune  not  to  be  re- 
paired, as  Lady  Belvue  had  now  eut 
off  every  hope  of  his  being  able  to 
remunerate  himself  at  either  her  or 
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r  lord's  expense.  To  satisfy  his 
aricious  passion  in  that  quarter, 
is,  therefore,  out  of- the  question, 
ivenge  was,  however,  within  his 
ich — a  revenge  that  might  include 
parties,  and  finally  arrest  Lady 
lvue's  new-fangled  idea  of  a  re-es- 
bli shed  fame. 

This  baneful  offspring  of  his  ma*. 
,'olent  brain  operated  like  a  charm 
his  disappointed  hopes,  for  it  gave 
instantaneous  gleam  of  pleasure  to 
s  corrupt  heart,  next  to  that, 
lich  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
7orded.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  as  he  re- 
unted  the  issue  of  his  visit  to  a 
nfidential  hireling,  "  Yes,  I  will 
it  a  stop  to  all  her  ladyship's  airy 
sions,  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do 
>t  set  all  the  party  together  by  the 
rs  into  the  bargain." 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Lord 
Belvue's  affairs  were  finally  ar- 
ranged* The  busy  tongues  of  scandal 
began  to  tire,  and  frivolity  column 
to  find  fresh  subjects  for  abuse  or  adu- 
lation; nay,  the  candid,  and  those 
that  were  disposed  to  make  allow- 
ance for  human  frailty,  gave  their 
countenance  to  the  rational  disposi- 
tion, which  Lady  Belvue  was  now 
anxious  to  exhibit.  No  longer  the 
pealing  knocker  in  one  constant  suc- 
cession thundered  alarm,  nor  throngs 
ing  carriages  impeded  the  passers-by. 
Sober  visits  only  were  received  and 
returned  —  when  lo !  the  demon  of 
malice  and  discord  suddenly  put  a 
stop  to  this  tranquillity,  ^nd,  as  in 
ths  hour  of  adveusity,  Lady  Belvue-s 
house  was  again  deserted,  without 
her  ladyship's  being  able  to  account 
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the  sudden  change,  as  not  at  home 
j  the  constant  answer,  wherever 
called,  and  even  her  salutations, 
a  casual  meeting  of  an  acquaint- 
:e  only  answeied  by  a  cold  and 
tnal  bend  or  courteaey* 
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CHAP-  XXIIL 


While  this  inexplicable  business 
puzzled  Lady  Belvue,  one  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  equally  mysterious,  but  in- 
finitely more  ludicrous,  took  place 
among  Sir  Charles  Neville's  acquaint- 
ance ;  the  more  grave  observing  a 
cold,  ceremonious,  and  distant  civility 
in  their  address,  while  the  young  and 
gayer  members  of  society  tittered, 
grinned,  nodded,  winked,  and  whis- 
pered. For  some  little  time  this 
passed  unnoticed,  but  at  length  be- 
came so  strongly  marked,  that  it 
could  not  fail  of  attracting  his  atten- 
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tion,  though  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  develops  the  cause*  While  rumi- 
nating on  this  event,  he  stepped  in  at 
a  fashionable  sale,  and  again  per- 
ceived himself  so  much  the  object  of 
attraction,  that  he  returned  home, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  per- 
fectly out  of  temper.  Retiring  to  his 
library,  he  there  encouatared  Mr. 
Willoughby,  whom  he  rather  pet* 
tisbly  addressed,  by  saying,*— 

"  Prythee,  Willoughby,  surrey 
me  with  attention,  and  say  candidly 
what  you  descry  that  makes  Die  a 
universal  subject  of  risibility  and 
contempt  ?" 

"  I  should  certainly  discover  some 
symptoms  of  ambiguity  in  the  inter* 
rogation,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  "  did  I  not  partly  guess 
your  reason  for  asking  the  question/' 

u  What,  then  you  are  aware/'  re* 
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turned  Sir  Charles,  hastily,  "  that  I 
have  been  scrutinized  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  if  I  had  been  an  ourang- 
outang,  and  have  exhibited  more 
shrugs  and  grimaces  than  ever  a 
smutty  tale  produced  among  a  con- 
venticle of  old  maids." 

"  I  have  indeed,  since  you  have 
been  out  this  morning,  learned  as 
much/'  said  Mr.  WiUoughby/ 

"  And  what  in  the  name  of  won- 
der can  have  occasioned  all  this, 
WiUoughby  r  , 

"  A  trifle,  Sir  Charles— only  your 
gallantries/9  . 

"  Prythee,  WiUoughby,  don't 
trifle  with  my  impatience,  but  say  at 
op(ce  if:  you  know  the  cause  ? " 

"  Your  supposed  gallantries  then ; 
for  the  malice  of  some  infernal  agent 
of  darkness  has  construed  your  bene- 
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volence  into  such,  and  folly,  it  seems, 
given  the  diabolical  tale  credence." 

"  I  should  deem  such  scandalous 
rumours  very  improbable,  had  1  not 
been  convinced  that  for  some  cause 
I  have  been  very  particularly  noticed. 
But  pray  tell  me,  as  I  have  against 
my  will  become  a  subject  of  notoriety, 
what  particular  acts  of  libertinism  am 
J  accused  of,  and  who  have  they  asso- 
ciated with  me  for  knowing  thus 
much  ?  —  I  suppose  you  must  have 
heard  ?" 

"  What  think  you  of  Lady  Bel- 
vue?" 

"  Lady  Belvue! — Impossible !" 

"  And  yet  nothing  is  more  true, 
than  report  having  accused  and  cri- 
minated both  together,  with  all  due 
precision  of  place,  time}  and  circum- 
stance" 

"  And  did  you  not  give  the  lie 
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direct,  Wilkmghby,  to  the  -infamous 
calumny  i" 

"  Faith,  no — for  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity, or  I  believe  even  my  cleri- 
cal function  would  have  proved  no 
restraint  However,  I  understand, 
you  did  not  want  champions,  who 
were  as  little  inclined  to  be  ceremo- 
nious on  the  occasion,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  an  affair  of  honour,  as  it  ie 
erroneously  called,  is  like  to  be  the 
result/* 

"  A  duel !  and  on  my  account ! — 
God  forbid  that  any  one  should  ha- 
zard his  life  for  me !  —  Besides,  I 
choose  to  be  the  protector  of  my  own 
character  and  feme,  by  chastising  its 
calumniator  in  a  manner  most  de- 
grading, namely,  like  a  cowardly 
and  treacherous  assassin.  But  tell 
me,  Willoughby,  for  1  am  impatient 
to  know  how  you  gained  your  intelli- 
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gence,  and  every  circumstance  that 
may  tend  to  elucidate  thi*  extraordi- 
nary business  ?" 

"  I  believe  you  know,  Sir  Charles, 
that  Edward  Griffiths  and  my  son 
were  yesterday  engaged  to  dine  with 
a  party  of  their  brother  officers,  ome 
of  whom  had  invited  an  acquaintance, 
a  young  cornet  of  dragoons,  the  only 
son  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  one 
who  has  been  spoiled  by  indulgence, 
which  renders  him  vain,  presuming, 
and  arrogant;  joined  to  these  had 
qualities,  he  unites  an  affectation  of 
every  thing  that  is  accounted  tonish 
iand  fashionable,  so  that  >even  his  lan- 
tguage  bore  testimony  how  much  he 
is  a  slave  to  the  whim,  caprice,  and 
folly  of  the  time,  —  he  not  nnfre- 
quently  lugging  in,  as  it  were,  by 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  in  like  man- 
ner as  Sancho-Pancha  is  said  to  have 
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done  with  his  proverbs,  phrases  and 
terms  that  hear  no  analogy  to  the 
subject  of  discourse.  This  deviation 
from  common  sense,  however,  renders 
his  company  not  less  desirable  to  his 
associates,  who  make  themselves 
ample  amends  for  his  inability  in  con- 
tributing a  share  of  sterling  wit,  by 
what  is  called  quizzing,  or  raising  a 
laugh  at  his  expence.  Though  it  ap- 
pears they  sometimes  pay  rather  a 
severe  tax  for  this  amusement,  as  the 
subject  of  their  mirth,  when  heated 
with  wine,  is  not  a  little  inclined  to 
irritability,  and  at  no  time  deficient 
in  courage,  or  rather  ferocity.  You 
must  excuse  my  prolixity,  Sir  Charles, 
in  this  description,  as  you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  illustrate  what  follows, 
wherein  you  are  concerned.  It  seems 
then  that  the  company  in  which  our 
young  men  were  yesterday  engaged, 
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did  not  fell,  after  the  glass  had  been 
briskly  circulated,  to  discuss  such 
subjects  as  are  often  the  topic  when 
there*  are  no  females  present.  Having 
freely  descanted  on  some  fashionable 
levities  that  had  lately  occurred,  a 
gentleman,  who  was  ignorant  of 
Charles  and  Edward's  connections, 
said,  "  what  a  strange  business  this 
is  of  Lad^  Belvufe  and  Sir  Charles 
Neville,  who  one  would  naturally 
suppose  to  be  past  the  hey-day  of—* 
"  Poohi  all  nonsense,  and — scan- 
dal," replied  his  friend,  to  whom  the 
discourse  was  addressed— "  let  us  call' 
another  subject/ '  at  the  same  time 
looking  significantly  on  the  last 
speaker,  who  appeared  inclined  -  to 
take  the  hint  and  close  the.  account; 
But  the  young  cornet  caught  thef 
sound,  and  being  flushed  with  wine, 
resolved  to  pursue  a  topic  which  ap- 
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peared  c&lculbted  to  display  toot  only 
his  oratory,  but  also  his  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  technical  terms  now 
commohly  made  use  of  in  the  art 
mititairto)  in  order  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency and  porefty  of  our  native 
language- 

"Scandal!  my  dtar  fellow," — 
repeated  he,  "  *o  such  thing ;  all 
veritable,  fpon  honoufr !  I  can  give 
you  a  regular  buHetin.of  the  whole 
affair.  It  seems  Lord  Belvue  had 
suspected  the  intrigue  for  some  time 
past,  and  employed  a  faithful  scout, 
galkd  Duval,  who  concealed  himself 
in  a  close  defile,  adjacent  to  her  lady- 
ship's boudoir.  The  honest  fellow 
had  not  remained  long  perdue,  before 
the  gallant  general  approached,  to- 
tally unsuspicious  of  a  ruse  de  guerre* 
and  the  emissary  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
prising bis  fcard,  who*  with  all  doe 
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precaution  for  his  own  safety,  having 
first  armed  himself  with  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  broad  sword,  repaired  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  the  first  trans* 
port  of  hi*  rage  he  resolved  to  put  die 
offenders  kors  de  combat ;  but  being 
by  that  means  quite  off  his  guard,  the 
lovers  were  alarmed  by  the  noise  he 
made,  and  though  totally  undressed, 
suddenly  debouched  by  a  private  door, 
carrying  off  only  their  ordmale,  for 
the  surprise,  was  of  course,  so  sudden, 
all  the  materials  was  left  behind. 
The  baggage,  however,  being  no  ob- 
ject, the  besieging  party  instantly 
deployed  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  which 
was  easily  eflfected,  as  all  the  sally 
ports  were  well  watched  and  guarded. 
The  flying  party  of  course  became 
prisoners,  for  even  Hercules  himself, 
naked  and  unarmed,  could  make  no 
opposition  against  a  brace  of  pistols 
£  2 
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and  a  broad  sword.  Nothing  bow 
remained  than  for  the  vanquished  to 
make  the  best  terms  in  their  power ; 
and  it  seems  Lord  Belvue  was  not 
implacable,  but  wisely  and  politically 
closed  with  a  proposal  which  relieves 
him  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
sets  him  again  afloat  with  credit,  as 
his  nephew,  the  rich  Mr.  Belvue,  is 
supposed  to  have  supplied  the  means." 

"  Indignant  as  I  feel  myself,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  "  at  the  recital  of  this 
diabolical  farrago,  there  is  yet  so 
much  of  the  ludicrous  in  it,  that  1 
should  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter, 
did  I  not  reflect  on  the  foolish  and 
absurd  credulity  of  the  multitude, 
who,  no  doubt,  from  their  recent 
behaviour,  have  given  credit  to  the 
infernal  fabrication,  which  however 
[  may  despise,  I  shall  tbink  it  my 
duty  to  trace  to  its  infamous  source. 
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But  I  think  you  hinted  at  some  alter- 
cation in  consequence  of  the  cornet's 
intelligence — the  tale  then  of  my  sup- 
posed disgrace  did  not  meet  with 
universal  applause  ?" 

"  No,  on  the  contrary^  mahy  of 
the  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  inter- 
rupt the  narrative,  though  without 
success,  as  the  bronzed  gossip,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  delicacy,  most  contuma* 
ciously  persisted  in  the  relation ;  and 
at  its  close,  appeared  not  a  little 
anxious  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
his  auditors  an  implicit  faith  in  the 
truth  of  his  vile  calumny,  which 
however,  almost  totally  failed  of  its 
effect,  and. also  brought  down  censure 
from  several  present,  some  of  whom 
did  not  content  themselves  with  mete 
reproof,  but  gave  the  offender  the  lie^r 
direct.  Among  the  latter  number,  it 
appears,  Charles  and  Edward  were 
e  3 
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included,  and  are  of  coarse  particular 
objects  of  the  foolish  young  man's  re- 
sentment,  whose  irascibility  being 
heightened  by  wine,  and  the  contra-* 
diction  he  had  experienced,  made  him 
so  pointed  in  his  insults,  that  Charles 
was  unguarded  enough  to  throw  a 
glass,  of  wine  in  his  face,  which  action, 
though  declared  perfectly  justifiable 
from  the  provocation,  so  for  increased 
the  confusion,  that  the  company  found 
it  necessary  to  put  the  cornet  under 
arrest,  to  prevent  mischief.  Amidst 
all  this  unpleasant  business,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  none  of 
the  party  blame  our  young  men,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  they  could  not  have  acted  other* 
wise,  without  incurring  the  name  of 
poltroons  and  cowards." 

During  the  time  they  were  both 
in  close  deliberation  on  the  most 


propet  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  extra- 
ordinary business,  Sir  Charles's  friend, 
the  colonel,  was  announced.  After 
the  usual  civilities  had  taken  place, 
the  latter  addressing  the  baronet* 
said,— 

"  My  dear  Sir  Charles,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  explain  the  purport  of 
this  visit,  so  truly  hurt  do  I  feel  my- 
self at  what  passed  yesterday,  though 
I  was  not  present.  1,  however,  have 
received  a  full  detail  from  the  gentle- 
men of  the  regiment,  who  are  so 
much  affronted  at  the  very  gross 
behaviour  of  the  cornet,  who  was 
invited  by  one  of  their  party,  that 
to  a  man,  they  are  resolved  to  have 
satisfaction  ;  and  each  individual  is  so 
eager  to  chastise  the  offender,  that 
they  are  ready  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  which  shall  take  the  lead. 
Indeed,  I  kilow  not  whether  the  dis- 
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pute  might  not  have  Caused  very  seri- 
ous consequences,  if  one  of  them  had 
not  suggested  that  if  any  of  the  com- 
pany who  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion had  a  right  of  preference,  it  was 
the  ensigns  Griffiths  and  Willoughby, 
it  has  therefore  passed  nenune  contra* 
dicente^  that  they  shall  have  the  opti- 
onal choice  of  asserting  the  honour 
of  the  regiment    Now,  general,  I 
conceive,  that  neither  your  notion  of 
honour,  nor  mine,  is  in  exact  unison 
with  such  a  summary  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding;   added  to  this  opinion,  I 
think  the  occasion  demands  an  inter- 
position that  will  at  once  put  to 
silence .  all  the  base  calumnies  that 
gave  rise  to  the  dispute,  instead  of 
keeping  the  subject  in  constant  dis- 
cussion, by  adding  fresh,  nay,  per- 
haps fatal  appendages  to  it.    I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  peer  who  has 
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the  misfortune  to  be  the  father  of  the 
wrong-headed  boy,  a  proper  appeal  to 
w;hom,  may  be  the  means  of  gaining 
a  clue,  whereby  the  real  fabricators  of 
the  vile  reports  may  be  ascertained 
and  properly  punished  by  the  laws  of 
their  country;  for  you  may  be  assured, 
general,,  that  this  is  some  deep-laid 
scheme  to  answer  either  the  purpose 
of  malice  or  revenge." 

"  I  know  not  whom  I  can  have 
injured  to  have  deserved  so  severe  a 
retaliation." 

"  You  forget,  Sir/  Charles,  that 
Lady  Belvue  is  likewise-  involved  in 
the  disgrace,  and  being  a  female, 
custom  has  allotted  her  a  double  por- 
tion of  scorn ;  as  what  is  denominated 
only  a  venial  trespass  in  the  one 
sex,  marks  the  other  with ,  a  lasting 
stigma." 

"Too  true  indeed,  colonel,  but 
£  5 
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however  far  her  errors  may  have  been, 
surely  this  retaliation  is  by  much  too 
heavy  and  disproportionate;  and  who- 
ever are  the  authors  of  the  vile  slan- 
der, I  agree  with  you  that  they  are 
deserving  of  the  most  exemplary 
punishment  that  a  court  of  judicature 
can  inflict.  I  likewise  am  of  opinion 
that  your  mode  of  proceeding  is  the 
best  calculated  to  find  them  out." 

u  No  time,  I  think,  then,  Sir 
Charles,  should  be  lost,  particularly 
as  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing 
mischief  from  those  ardent  spirits, 
Who  conceiving  themselves  aggrieved, 
have  no  other  idea  of  amends  but  in 
the  Wood  of  the  offender.  We  will, 
therefore,  if  you  please,  go  immedi- 
ately about  the  business,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Willoughby  will  have 
an  eye  on  the  young  men.? 

Sir  Charles  and  the  colonel,  on 
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their  visit  to  the  noble  peer,  fether 
of  the  comet,  found  him  labouring 
under  much  uneasiness  acid  anxietj 
on  account  of  his  son,  whose  boister- 
ous and  ungentleman-like  conduct 
had  been  represented  to  him,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  unfavourable  conse- 
quences. He  expressed  much  indig- 
nation, particularly  at  that  part  of  his 
.son's  behaviour  which  reflected  on  Sir 
Charles,  for  whose  character  he  said 
he  entertained  the  most  profound  red* 
pect,  and  he  declared  upon  his  honor, 
that  if  his*  son  did  not  tnfe&e  every 
acknowledgement  an$  concession  in 
his  power  to  Sir  Charles,  Lady  Bel*- 
vue,  and  the  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
so  grossly  affronted,  that  he  w*>uld 
not  only  banish  him  from  his  presence, 
hut  cut  him  off  from  every  part  of  hie 
property  that  was  net  entailed. 

Nor  were  these  assurances  alone 
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the  worst  that  this  thoughtless  and 
weak  young  man  had  to  apprehend, 
from  the  consequences  of  his  late  un- 
governable behaviour,  for  his  conduct 
had  transpired  and  reached  a  higher 
channel,  from  whence  he  was  given 
to  understand,  that  he  must  forthwith 
make  due  reparation,  or  abide  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  by  which 
he  would  most  infallibly  be  degraded. 
Though  rash  and  stubborn,  he  was 
still  aware  that  this  would  not  prove 
the  Jinale .  of  his  troubles,  but  that 
doubtless  a  civil  process  would  yet 
hang  over  his  head,  so  that  now  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  were  dispelled,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  the  unlucky 
predicament  in  which  he  had  plunged 
himself  j  and  as  misfortunes  are  ^aid 
never  to  come  alone,  his  disagreeable 
reveries  on  these  unpleasant  circum- 
stances were  increased  by  the  annun- 
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ciation  of  his  father's  displeasure,  and 
firm  resolution  that  he  should  make 
the  amende  honorable,  or  be  excluded 
from  all  future  favour  and  affec- 
tion. 

There  was,  however,  no  alterna- 
tive, an.d  the  stubborn,  vindictive  cor- 
net was  compelled,  under  his  hand,  to 
beg  pardon  of  all  parties,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  been. an  engine 
and  e^ttVpaw  of  Lord  Charles  Ha- 
zard'*, and  his  club  of  worthy  associ- 
ates; who  not  only  did  him  the  honour 
of  plundering  his  purse,  but  made  his 
folly  and  easy  credulity  the  instru- 
ment of  propagating  what  was  most 
conducive  to  a  mean  and  despicable 
revenge- 
But  though  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  infamous  defamation  origi- 
nated with  Lord  Charles,  yet  he 
had  artfully  contrived  that  its  direct 
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promulgation  should  be  by  the  agency 
of  those,  who  though  they  were  welt 
known  to  be  his  creatures,  could  not 
immediately  be  brought  forward, 
either  as  principals  or  accessaries,  for 
on  the  first  appearance  of  an  investi- 
gation, they  stood  aloof  and  kept 
out  of  the  way.  Many,  it  is  true, 
hpd  been  witnesses  of  the  corrobo- 
rating testimony  of  winks,  nods, 
shrugs,  and  divers  other  significant 
assenting  grimaces  in  Lord  Charles 
Hazard,  when  the  scandal  was  freely 
discussed  in  his:  presence,  yet  none 
could  assert  his  unequivocal  affirma- 
tion of  the  same. 

In  this  state  then  no  certain 
course  could  be  pursued  towards  a  a 
investigation ;  all  that  remained,  for 
a  time,  was  to  contradict  the  slander 
and  do  away  the  impression  by  means 
that    were    incontrovertible,  1  and 
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through  such  channels  that  could  hot 
be  disputed.  This  was  easily  effected, 
apd  in  almost  as  short  a  space  as  the 
lie  of  the  day  had  gained  credit — not 
an  atom  of  the  scandal  remaining,  ex- 
cept the  wonder  how  it  could  ever 
have  obtained  belief. 

Though  less  degrading,  the  ge- 
nerous Mr,  Belvue  did  not  escape  the 
vile  scorpion  lash,  report  having  also 
wrested  his  benevolent  aid  of  his  no- 
ble relative  into  a  sordid  and  interested 
.purpose  ;  and  the  base  promulgators, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  could  not* 
have  been  ascertained,  bad  not  chance, 
or  rather  justice,  brought  forward  one 
of  the  inferior  instruments,  in  a  man- 
ner totally  unexpected,  and  of  course 
not  to  be  guarded  against  by  the  prin- 
cipaL 

It  has  already  been  premised  that 
Lord  Charles,  during  his  intimacy 
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with  the  Belvae  family,  contrived 
sometimes  to  play  a  doable  game, 
namely,  by  supplying  money  for  the 
bank,  and  planning  the  means  for  its 
returning  into  his  own  pocket.  Some- 
times the  advance  was  effected  by- 
proper  security;  and  sometimes  when 
the  bank  was  hard  run,  valuables 
were  deposited  to  answer  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  A9  Lord  Charle& 
wished  to  appear  as  disinterested  as 
possible,  and  to  have  no  concern  in 
the  business  beyond  his  trouble  and 
kind  solicitude — agents  were  con- 
stantly employed,  and  agents  will  be 
paid,  as  well  as  their  principals  nay, 
sometimes  the  business  they  are  en- 
gaged in,  is  of  that  complex  nature, 
that  they  cannot  account  for  mere 
trifles.  An  accident  of  this  kind  had 
occurred  in  one  of  these  transactions, 
for  in  the  hurry  of  things,  a  valuable 
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diamond: ring  by  some  means  disap- 
peared, and  do  one  knew  how,  so 
much  was  the  affair  involved  in  dark- 
ness. Time  and  circumstance*  how- 
ever, which  often  brings  many  things 
to  view,  at  the  period  that  Sir  Charley 
was  endeavouring  to  find  out  his  and 
Lady  Belvue's  traducers,  effected  a 
discovery  of  both,  by  means  of  the 
identical  jeweller  that  made  the  ring 
for  Lady  Belvue,  and  which,  by  a 
strange  chance  had  been  offered  for 
sale  to  the  only  man  that  possibly 
would  have  suspected  it  was  not  fairly 
come  by,  as  knowing  his  own  work, 
and  for  whom  it  was  originally  made, 
As  the  jeweller  had  the  precaution 
to  $top  the  party  as  well  as  the  ring, 
it  was  soon  productive  of  an  unex- 
pected eclair cissement,  for  the  gen- 
tleman— (and  every  one  is  a  gentle  - 
map,  according  to  the  courtesey  of 
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the  country,  that  wears  g6od  clothes, 
tod  is  permitted  to  game  with  men  of 
title  and  fortune,)  the  gentleman 
then  not  chusing  to  be  prosecuted 
like  a  common  thief,  proposed  an  ar- 
mistice, which  was  soon  followed  by 
conditions  of  peace,  the  basts  of  which 
was,  a  full  diseovery  of  some  import 
tant  transactions,  in  which  Lord 
Charles  Hazard  was  materially  con- 
cerned, and  which  none  of  bis  lord- 
ship's  privy- council  were  more  able 
to  display  at  full  length,  as  this  man 
enjoyed  an  unbounded  share  of  his 
confidence,  and  which  in  his  own  ad- 
verse tarn  of  fortune  he  did  not  scru- 
ple to  betrtty,  politically  following  the 
example  of  other  great  men,  by*  yield- 
ing to  the  exigence  of  the  time.  By 
this  means,  the  veiled  artful  pretended 
friend,  gamester,  usurer,  and  defamer 
i>f  Lady  Belvue  and  Sir  Charles  Ne- 


ilk,  was  futiy  developed  dhd  brought 
o  light 

Such  a  cleaf  and  incontrovertible 
letection  of  the  villainy  wad  sure  of 
moving  satisfactory  to  all  the  in4 
ured  parties ;  nor  did  the  diabolical 
pirk  of  the  base  and  dishonourable 
flfender  fail  to  excite  resentment,  and 
xasperaie  the  friends  of  Sir  Charles 
feville,  the  tenor  of  whose  life  could 
;ive  no- colour  to  the  vile  attack,  nei- 
her  could  the  detractor  plead  an  in- 
ividual  wrong,  the  parties  being  not 
ven  personally  known  to  each  other. 
.Tie  only  shadow  of  offence,  therefore,4 
bat  Sir  Charles  could  give,  was 
lerely  his  humane  interposition  with 
lr.  Belvue,  'which  no  doubt  pre- 
ented  the  final  accomplishment  of 
jord  Charles  Hazard's  plan  against 
be  property  of  the  Belvue  family, 
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which  be  hafijtiU  thtin  Supposed  en- 
tirely within  his  voracious  grasp. 

ThU  eflcposjare  waaa  terrible  blow 
upon  Lord ,  Charley  who  until  this 
period  had  be^n  supposed  a  man  of 
honour ;  for  every  man,  however 
loose  in  his  principles,  provided  he 
kills  his  man  without  treachery  in  a, 
duel!— ruins  his  woman  with  eclat— 
and  pays  his  debts  on  the  turf,  or  at 
the  table,  is  registered  a  man  of  ho* 
nour  in  Fashion's  calendar* — makes 
his  bow  in  the  circle,  and  is  smiled 
upon  by  even  those  whopi  the  world 
call  good  and  virtuous I 

But  Lord  Charles  had  most  indu- 
bitably deviated  and  varied  from, every 
principle  of  either  antient  or  modern 
honour;  his  name,  therefore, t could 
not  be  retained,  and  was  consequently 
expunged  the  boo^s  of  every  fashion- 
able assembly. 
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here  wanted  only  this  to  make 
ordship  furious ! — It  was  indeed 
1  stab,  striking  at  once  against 
ng  accustomed  habits,  and  giv- 
t  the  same'  time  a  death-wound 
i  avarice  and  thiftt  after  the  ac- 
lation  of  wealth  for  his  occu- 
i,  like  Othello's,  wasr  gone  for 
-destroyed  liy  the  mischief  he 
Janned  against  others, 
hough  unsuccessful  in  fraud, 
and  detraction,  he  could  not 
re  to  give  up  the  contest,  and 
into  degraded  and  ignoble  ob- 
y ;  but  rather  resolved,  like  a 
ous  and  hunted  tiger,  to  turn 
his  pursuers,  and  make  one  fu- 
effort,  though  at  the  risk  of  a 
speedy  destruction.  Among 
of  his  late  worthy  compeers  too 
as  aware  that  to  defend  even  a 
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bad  action,  would  not  fail  f>f  applause, 
particularly  if  the  attempt  proved 
successful.  Could  be  ?lso  raise  a  sus- 
picion at  the  sfifne  time  tending'  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  given  against 
himself,  aad  gain  a  belief  that  he  was 
an  injured  man,  be  might  in  his  turn 
triumph,  or  at  least  attain  that  kind 
of  character  in  society  that  is  tole- 
rated, though  not  resjpected,  by  one 
part  of  die  community  holding  the 
object  in  fear,  and  the  other  being 
guided  by  popular  opinion,  and  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  judge  for  them-* 
selves.  In  conformance  with  tins 
plan,  Lord  Charles  Hazard  set  his 
engines  to  work,  in  order  to  raise 
doubts  in  regard  <to  the  degree  of 
credit  there  was  to  be  given  to  the 
accusation  by  a  man  that  was  proved 
to  be  a  thief*    Ergo,  might  not  the 
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same  person  have  fisrt  invented  the 
scandal  against  Lady  Belvue  and  Sir 
Charles,  Smd  afterwards  been  the  prp- 
pagator  and  accuser  ? 

This  artful  scheme  having  beeft 
put  into  execution  did  not  fail  of  ef- 
fect on  the  credulous  minds  of  those 
who  are  ever  on  the  look  &ut  for  gone* 
thing  new ;  for  though  by  this  tkae 
none  believed  the  scandal,  which  but 
a  short  space  before  they  were  ready 
to  credit,  and  in  turn  di4  Qot  agruple 
to  execrate  the  maligtv  inventor,  so 
now  in  like  manner  new  doubts  arose 
in  regard  to  his  or  her  identity.  It 
might  be  Sir  John  or  my  Lady 

or  my  Lady  ,  or  the  editor  of 

some  popular  print,  or  a  lunatic ;  in 
short,  the  investigation  appeared  lb 
be  delicate,  and  involved  ia  darkueas 
and  mystery. 
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But  though  some  wavering  of 
opinion  had  thus  been  raised  in  the 
minds  of  those,  who,  like  softened 
wax,  were  prepared  to  receive  any 
fresh  impression,  yet  the  injured 
parties  themselves  entertained  no 
doubt  of  their  calumniator,  and 
treated  with  deserved  scorn  and  in- 
dignity all. efforts  to  palliate  or  intimi- 
date. Lord  Charles,  however,  actually 
attempted  the  former  with  Lady  Bel- 
vue,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  intrude 
himself  upon  Sir  Charles  Neville,  but 
found  that  notwithstanding  his.  ut- 
most stretch  of  plausibility,  that  he 
could  make  no  favourable  impression 
in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  baro- 
net persisted  in  a  thorough  knowledge 
dt  his  being  the  aggressor,  and  in  a 
determination  to  seek  redress  in  a 
court  of  judicature,    he.  at  length 
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haughtily  set  him  at  open  defiance ; 
daring  him  to  bring  any  evidence  to 
the  fact,  but  that  of  one  whom  Lady 
Belvue  screened  for  invidious  pur- 
poses, and  whose  testimony  would 
not  be  received,  although  he  had  not 
been  prosecuted  to  conviction. 

"  Would  not  then  his  having 
been  a  companion  and  bosom  friend 
of  Lord  Charles  Hazard,  gain  him 
some  claim  to  credibility  ?,?  said  Sir 
Charles. 

"  You  may,  perchance,  repent 
this  pleasantry,  if  such  you  call  it," 
replied  Lord  Charles ; — "  I  am  not 
used  to  meet  insult  with  impunity, 
and  expect  ample  satisfaction.1* 

u  J3y  which  word  satisfaction,  I 
suppose  you  mean,  that  I  should  set 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  at  defiance ! 
When  my  country  demands  the  sacri- 
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fice,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  risk  my 
life  ;  but  I  know  its  value  too  well  to 
put  it  in  competition  with  that  of  a 
lawless  desperado ! " 

"  You  appear  perfectly  aware,  Sir 
Charles,  of  the  value  of  your  own 
life,*  replied  Lord  Charles,  con- 
temptuously,— "  and  quote  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  as  a  kind  of  shield 
to  screen  you  from  danger;  but  though 
you  hear  the  name  of  a  soldier,  you 
appear  quite  forgetful  of  the  laws  of 
honour !" 

"  No, — for  they  are  so  closely 
united  with  those  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, as  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor 
confounded  with  any  abominable  te- 
nets to  which  the  folly  and  barbarity 
of  the  times  hath  affixed  a  similar  de- 
nomination.'' 

"I  came  not  here  for  a  sermon, 
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barles,  and  must  insist  on  re- 
ion." 

For  what  offence,  Lord  Charles  ? 

lot  recollect  ever  having  calum- 

1  yOU  —  neither  did  I  require 

presence  here;  you  will  there- 

lot  be  surprised  if  I  assume  your 

authoritative  tone,   and  insist 

rou  quit  my  house." 

This— is  not  to  be  borne ! — you 

hen  give  me  the  meeting— name 

time  and  place/' 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other — 

me  I  account  too  precious,  and  I 

not  your  company." 

I  will  then  post  you  for  a  cow- 

And  I  you  for  what  will  gain 

credence." 

What  ?" 

A  scoundrel !" 

f2 
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WD;  n,  Sir  Charles!  your 

being  in  your  own  house  secures  you 
from  my  resentment/* 

"  I  am  glad  it  does ;  for  I  would 
not  willingly  violate  the  safety  it 
holds  out  even  to  the  unworthy/1 

"  I  shall,  however,  most  assidu- 
ously watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
arouse  your  honourable  stoical  tem- 
perance, and  by  proper  chastisemeut, 
revenge  the  insults  of  to-day  !" 

"  One  word,  Lord  Charles,  before 
you  depart: — thougb  I  meet  no  man 
as  his  premeditated  murderer,  yet 
thus  much  I  shall  premise,  —  none 
shall  wantonly  or  grossly  assail  me 
with  impunity.  You  have  announced 
your  aggressive  intentions — I  likewise 
give  you  due  notice,  that  I  will 
neither  put  myself  purposely  in  the 
way,  nor  seek  to  avoid  your  threats  ; 


• 
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Id  I,  however,  experience  any 
ious  and  undeserved  indignity, 
nd  upon  it  that  I  will  he  duly 
ared  to  resent  it,  in  the  same 
aer  that  I  would  repel  the  furious 
:k  of  an  enraged  animal." 


t  3 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


Lord  Charles,  agreeable  to  his  de- 
nunciation of  vengeance,  did  not  fail 
of  sending  a  formal  challenge,  which 
was  unnoticed  on  the  part  of  the  ba- 
ronet, whose  conduct  was  of  course  ap- 
plauded by  the  rational,  and  censured 
by  fools.    These  last  did  not  hesitate 
to  assign  a  reason  for  Sir  Charles's  , 
contempt,  namely,  want  of  courage ;  , 
an  imputation  as  undeserved  as  it  was  | 
offensive  to  his  friends,  who  were  not  J 
backward  in  expressing  a  proper  re-  J 
sentment,  whenever  any  of  the  advo- 
cates for  modern  honour,  ventured  to 
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n  a  reason  so  diametrically  op- 
e  to  the  character  of  a  man  who 
undauntedly  stepped  forth  in  his 
try's  service, 

Jut  these  amateurs  of  honour  rea- 
d  from  their  own  erroneous  prin- 
s,  or  rather  from  a  want  of  that 
te  principle  of  rectitude  which 
ed  Sir  Charles  in  all  his  actions,' 
which  not  possessing  themselves, 
could  not  allow  to  be  a  virtue  in' 
her,  particularly  as  it  did  not 
rd  with  the  form  and  fashion  of 
times. 

rguments  of  this  peculiar  species 
re  flash  and  froth  are  introduced  in 
of  solid  judgment,  and  scurrility 
res  a  substitute  for  wit,  not  un- 
uently  are  attended  with  conse- 
rves, which  if  not  always  fatal, 
etimes  have  a  serious  aspect. 
An  altercation,  partly  of  the 
f  4 
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above  description,  tools:  place  at  this 
period  between  Charles  Willooghby 
and  a  young  officer,  who  peremptorily 
and  obstinately  insisted  and  main- 
tained, that  it  was  disgraceful  in  the 
extreme  for  any  man,  much  more  for 
one  in  a  military  line,  to  refuse  a 
challenge.  The  dispute  was  carried 
on  with  much  vindictive  acrimony  on 
the  part  of  the  officer,  and  likewise 
with  dome  heat  by  Charles,  as  his  op- 
ponent obviously  reflected  on  Sir 
Charles  Neville *s  recent  conduct  in 
respect  to  Lord  Charles  Hazard.  To 
this  young  Willoughby  replied, — 
"  That  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  Sir 
Charles  was  by  no  means  an  advocate 
for  killing  his  fellow  subjects  in  a 
private  brawl,  having  always  reserved 
hie  courage  fpr  where  it  w^p  his  duty 
to  exhibit  it,  namely,  against  the 
t&emie?  of  his  cpuntry;  and  hoped 
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when  the  same  occasion  presented, 
the  cc usurer  would  copy  so  good  an 
example,  for  he  would  then,  like  Sir 
Charles,  need  no  such  derogatory 
proof  of  his  bravery  as  being  a  mere 
duellist." 

This  retort  produced  one  replete 
with  acrimony,  and  at  length  the  al- 
tercation arose  to  that  height  as  to 
be  productive  of  more  than  wdlrds, 
for  the  defender  of  modern  honour 
was  rash  enough  to  draw  his  sword, 
an  action  that  made  every  one  think 
it  high  time  to  interpose;  among  the 
number  Edward  Griffiths  was  mo&t 
prominent,  stepping  in  between  their 
weapons,  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
chief, when,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, that  of  the  intemperate  young 
man,  entered  his  side,  and  passed 
through  under  his  shoulder.  As  the 
wound  immediately  bled  profusely, 
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and  none  could  ascertain  the  degree 
of  danger,  a  general  alarm  took  place, 
and  both  the  disputants*  were  put 
under  an  arrest. 

Edward,  almost  fainting  from  the 
great  effusion  of  blood,  was  conveyed 
home,  where  his  appearance  caused 
no  small  alarm,  for  he  was  much  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  the  house- 
hold, one  of  whom,  on  Sir  Charles 
Neville  ringing  the  bell .  to  inquire 
the  meaning  of  the  more  than  usual 
bustle^  replied  inadvertently, — 

"Oh,  Sir!  young  Mr.  Wit- 
loughby  and  Mr.  Edward  have  had 
a  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Edward  is  killed, 
or  just  as  good  —  and  they  have 
brought  him  home." 

An  instant  scene  of  confusion'  and 
distress  ensued,  for  all  the  principals 
were  at  that  time  assembled  in  the 
dining-parlour — Miss  Griffiths  faint- 
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ing,  and  Miss  Funny,  falling  into* 
hysterics,  Mrs.  Willoughby  and^ 
Miss  Neville,  though  in  the  utmost! 
state  of  perturbation,  immediately 
summoned  the  females  of  the>family,v 
and  applied  the  proper  means  for* 
their  recovery ;  while  Sir  Charles  and* 
Mr. 'Willoughby  hastened  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Edward,  and  to  learn  the' 
circumstances  that  threatened  to  be. 
*  no  less  distressing  to  all.  parties. 

Sir  Charles's  first  care  was  to  sendL 
in  all  haste  for  a  skilful  surgeon,  and. 
in  the  interval  of  his  arrival,  Mr: 
Willoughby,  who  had  made  anatomy 
and  surgery  a  pleasurable  study,  exa- 
mined the.  wounds  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  the  greatest  injury 
Edward  had  sustained  was  from  the 
loss  of  Wood  ;  he  therefore  proceeded 
to  apply  a  styptic,  and  a  slight  com- 
pression, administering  at  the  sama 
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time  a  cordial,  as  most  efficacious  to 
repair  the  waste  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  the  effusion. 

The  surgeon  on  his  arrival  con- 
firmed Mr.  Willoughby's  report  that 
that  there  was  no  apparent  danger, 
and  that  only  rest  and  a  tittle  time 
were  necessary  to  recruit  his  strength  ; 
intelligence  that  proved  not  a  little 
gratifying  to  the  parties  concern  ed> 
particularly  as  Edward  had  given 
them  to  understand  that  he  had  not 
received  his  wound  from  Charles. 
The  baronet  and  Mr.  Willoughby 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  this 
welcome  news,  which  did  not  fail  to 
allay,  in  a  great  measure,  the  alarm 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  felt;  though 
the  shock  they  had  received  made  it 
necessary  for  a  physician,  who  had 
been  likewise  sent  for,  to  order  the 
females  to  be  bled,  and  to  take  some 
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composing  medicine,  as  their  spirits 
had  undergone  a  violent  revulsion, 
particularly  Fanny's,  which  at  all 
other  times  were  strong  and  ardent, 
hut  now,  after  the  first  extreme,  ap* 
peared  to  sink  into  an  alarming  state 
of  languor  and  depression. 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  WHloughby 
having  done  every  thing  needful  at 
home,  with  minds  rendered  tranquil 
from  the  favourable  appearance  of 
Edward's  wound,  and  from  being  ac* 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  dispute,  which  took  off  all  cen* 
sure  from  Charles,  forthwith  re- 
paired to  the  place  wheie  the  latter 
was  confined,  in  order  to  relieve  him 
from  the  anxiety  which  they  knew  he 
must  feel  on  his  friend  Edward's  acf- 
count.  Their  intelligence  indeed 
raised  him  from  the  extreme  of  de- 
jection to  the  highest  state  of  Joy 
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and  exultation  ;  nor  did  it  fail  in 
having  a  similar  effect  on  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  whom  this  accident  had 
brought  to  conviction,  and  caused 
him  to  reflect  on<the  wickedness  and 
folly  of '  shedding  blood,  merely  in 
maintenance  of  a  false  system,  which 
diametrically  militated  against  those 
principles  of  honour  it  would  be  sup* 
posed  to  defend: 

The  baronet  lost  no  time  iirtAi- 
taining  the^  release*  of  Charles,  which 
he  found  no  difficulty,  as  the  young 
ensign  was±proved  not  the  aggressor; 
and  as  it  was  certified  by  the  physi- 
cian and -surgeon  that  Edward  was  ia 
no.  danger.  The  opponent,,  howevep, 
notwithstanding  his  compunction  and 
willingness  to.  forego  his  late  favour*- 
ite  tenets,  found  some  considerable 
trouble  in  procuring  his  discharge 
from  confinement,  and  would  inevi- 
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ably  have  been  subjected  to  the  dec- 
ision of  a  court-martial,  had  not  the 
intercession  of  Charles  and  Edward 
ri  his  favour,  backed  by 'the  powerful 
nteres*  of  the  baronetr,  had  the  desired 
fFect;  without  any  other  humiliation 
o  the  offender,  than  a  gentle  rebuke 
*om  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  for 
le  impropriety  of  his  conduct  to 
lose  who  had  now  so  .generously  k*~ 
irested  themselves  in  his  favour. 

However  wrong-headed  the  young 
entleman  had  been,  ingratitude  was 
ot  among  his  faults,  he  therefore 
►rthwith  wrote  a  billet  of  thanks, 
id  an  apology  to  all  parties ;  most 
irticularly  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
le  accident,  and  his  willingness  to 
xdogize  in  person,  and  to  enquire 
*er  Mr.  Griffiths's  health,  did  n©t 
>nscious  shame  for  his  past  conduct 
strain  him.    The  young  meja  made 
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no  scruple  in  receiving  their  brother 
officer's  excuses,  and  gave  a  cordial 
answer  to  his  conciliatory  overtures  ; 
Edward  on  his  part  saying,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  him.  The  only 
branch  of  the  family  that  appeared 
dissatisfied,  and  to  entertain  no  wish 
towards  any  personal  communication, 
were  the  females,  Fanny  in  particular, 
declaring  that  she  should  never  bear 
the  sight  of  him  with  any  patience. 

While  these  lesser  events,  if  they 
may  be  so  termed,  were  passing,  the- 
arch  fiend  and  source  of  all  the  mis- 
chief, Lord  Charles  Hazard,  was 
gloomily  brooding  over  his  losses  and 
disgrace,  and  planning  schemes  to 
retrieve  the  one  and  palliate  the 
other;  straining  every  nerve  in  order 
to  gain  belief  that  his  was  the  injured 
character,  and  that  having  justice  ami 
courage  on  his  side,  he  nought  only 
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to  chastise  cowardice  and  falsehood, 
which  did  not  dare  to  meet  him  face 
to  face,  but  dastard  like,  pretended  to 
take  shelter  beneath  the  laws,  having 
bribed  and  suborned  witnesses  to  ren- 
der the  deceit  effectual. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  injury 
done  to  base  minds,  at  least  in  their 
own  opinion,  than  being  counteracted 
in  their  nefarious  practices;  this 
had  been  done  in  regard  to  Lord 
Charks,  and  this  was  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  revenge. 

Sir  Charles  Neville,  who  though 
no  churl  or  misanthrope,  was  not 
*o  complaisant  as  to  confine  himself 
to  one  crowded,  dusty  scene,  because 
it  was  the  fashion,  he  therefore  v 
generally  directed  his  morning  ri^es 
to  the  most  rural  and  unfrequented 
ppots,  where  he  might  contemplate, 
without  ipterruptioaj  the  beauties  of 
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"  You  have  arms,  retire  to  a  pro- 
per place,  or  we  must  decide  it  here — 
nay,  you  pass  not,"  seeing  the  ha- 
ronet  coolly  attempting  to  move 
forward. 

"  Lord  Charles,  rememher  I  have 
forewarned  you,  that  I  will  repel 
violence  and  brutal  fury,  hut  will  not 
disgrace  myself  by  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge from  one  I  hold  in  contempt/* 

"  M ust  I  then  chastise  you  like  a. 
base  and  cowardly  plebeian  }"  lifting 
up  his  whip  to  strike  Sir  Charles- 
The  baronet,  however,  received  the 
blow  on  his  cane,  and  violently  seiz- 
ing his  opponent  by  the  collar,  fairly 
laid  him  under  his  horse's  feet — then 
nimbly  alighting,  returned  the  threat- 
ened chastisement  in  such  reality  with 
the  insulter's  own  whip,  that  he  waa 
at  length  induced  to  supplicate  for 
forbearance* 
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While  Lord  Charles  was  deserv- 
edly writhing  under  the  smart  of  his 
own  lash,  his  companion  made  two  or 
three  weak  and  impotent  essays  to 
assist  him,  but  was  restrained  by 
M'Murdoch,  who  at  length  told  him 
if  he  dared  to  interfere,  he  would  not 
fail  to  bestow  on  him  a  similar  flog- 
ging, nothing  doubting  but  that  he 
deserved  it,  if  it  was  only  on  the 
score  of  keeping  such  vile  company. 

Sir  Charles  now  mounted  his 
horse,  whfen  turning  to  his  crest- 
fallen opponent,  he  said  —  "I  am 
sorry  you '  compelled  me  to  perform 
this  degrading  task,  which  would 
have  better  suited  the  man  whom  the 
legislative  power  employs  to  inflict 
punishment  on  vicious  and  hardened 
culprits.  I  trust,  however,  that  you 
will  not  persist  in  deserving  this  lat- 
ter epithet,  but  take  warning  from 
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the  specimen  you  have  already  re- 
ceived, lest  the  next  correction  should 
not  turn  out  <juite  so  favourable." 

Sir  Charles  and  M'JVfurdoch  now 
left  the  two  heroes  of  modern  honour 
to  comfort  each  other,  and  to  pursue 
their  route  to  London  as  well  as  they 
could,  with  only  one  horse  between 
them  ;  for  in  the  ^ffiray,  the  charger 
of  the  dismounted  and  well-beaten 
lordly  challenger  had  taken  fright 
and  gallopp^d  off,  ,thus  adding  ano- 
ther disagreeable  mishap  to  the  gall- 
ing discomfiture  of  the  morning.  In- 
deed,, all  Ijis  lordship's  usual  good  for- 
tune appeared  to  have  deserted  him, 
and  all  his  efforts  and  manoeuvres, 
instead  of  helping  him  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulties, served  only  as  additional 
instruments  to  render  his  disgrace 
more  complete. 

A  science  of  some  minutes  ensued 
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fter  Sir  Charles  Neville's  departure, 
hich  was  at  length  interrupted  by 
volley  of  execrations  ,on  the  part  of 
>ord  Charles. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  my  lord,"  said 
is  companion,  "  to  make  any  piece 
:*  work  about  this  cursed  business — 
»r  my  own  part,  I.  cannot  say  I  had 
ly  stomach  to  it  at  the  first." 

6:  No,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  that 
) pears  plain  enough,  or  you  would 
)t  have  looked  tamely  on  and  seen 
e  knocked  off  my  horse,  and  after- 
irds  — curse  his  unmerciful  paws !" — 
bbing  his  shoulders. 

"  What  could  I  do,  my  Iprd,  when 
expected  every  mordent  to  be  shot 
rough  the  head  by  that  terrible 
)king  ruffian  that  was  with  him?" 
"  Arid  had  not  you  pistols  as  well 
him, — what  prevented  you  from 
ng  them?" 
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€€  And  so  had  you  my  lord,  if  you 
go  to  that" 

"  I  was  taken  by  surprize,  and 
knocked  off  my  horse,  as  I  told  you 
before." 

"  Aye,  planet  struck,  I  suppose, 
as  Master  Bobadil  has  it  in  one  of 
What's-his-name's  plays." 

"  D — n  your  impertinent  quota- 
tions— if  this  should  get  wind — * 

€€  Why  then  you  are  completely 
done  up,  and  can  never  shew  your  face 
on,  the  turf  or  at  any  of  the  houses." 

"  Lurcher,  you  must  stand  my 
friend  in  this  affair — you  know  I  am 
not  afraid  to  fight,  and  came  out  pur- 
posely to  meet  this  hectoring  fellow ; 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it  on  our 
own  side." 

"Really,  my  lord,  I  shall  only 
hurt  my  own  character  without  doing 


my  «9e4rr^e«ter  giw.  .up  *he,  itbi«g 

"If on  knew  I  «b»B  JM>t  jaquire 
assistance  wi&out  making  it  iwA 
your  .white-" 

aj^fiS  the  saae,  ajy}  4i  I  .am  at  this 
time  in  great  wanjfc  of  eaab,  if  yow 
lordship  will  hefrfand  »«  *»th  fifty 
piecgs,ldjro't  care  if  J  dp  frounce  a 
little  te  &>  your  teolftMp  mnkfi? 

It  was  theft  settled  between  his 
lordship  and  Mr.  iLurcher  that  in 
.consideration  of  £fty  pounds,  prompt 
payment,  the  said  Mr.  JUircher 
should  aver,  and  if  needful  swear,  .to 
the  .fact  of  his  lordship  having  sought 
a  meeting  with  Sir  Charles  Neville, 
in  order  to  decide  an  aJFair  of  ho- 
nour; and  that  Lord  Charles  .hay- 
ing alighted  from  his  horse,  to 
prepare  for  action,  the  animal  by  ap- 

vol.  in.  o 
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.  cident  got.  loose  and  gallopped  off. 
Upon  which  Sir  Charles  Neville 
taking  advantage  of  this  incident, 
turned  it  into  a  rnse  de  guerre,  to  in- 
sure his  own  personal  safety,  gallop  - 
ping  off  aljso,  leaving  the  justly  in- 
censed and  ill-treated  Lord  Charles 
to  find  his  way  to  town  on  foot. 

But  though  his  lordship  had  paid 
fifty  pounds  to  conceal  the  truth,  and 
was  doubly  anxious  that,  the  loungers 
of  Bond  Street  should  not  hear  of  his 
dire  disgrace,  or  that  his  castigation 
should  he  published  at  Tattersall's, 
or  descanted  on  in  the  gaming- 
houses of  St.  James's  Street  and  PaU- 
MaU,  yet  fortune  had  decided  it 
otherwise,  for  his  lordship's  run  of 
hick  was  still  against  him.  -  Unfor- 
tunately, therefore,  he  knew  not 
that  when  he  negociated  with  Mr. 
Lurcher,  the  tank  and  thick  hedge 
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concealed  from  his  view  a  small  villa 
:  and  paddock;  belonging  to  one  of  his 
old  sporting  acquaintance,  but  who 
was  by  no  means  one  of  his  friends, 

-  This  gentleman  not  unfrequently 
slept  off  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  rid  of  the  rattling 

-  noise  of  the  dice  in  this  retired  spot, 
;  /which  he  also  made  his  study ;  and 

for.  that  purpose  he  always  kept  his 
i  library  there,  consisting  of  Hoyle's 
<  Riries,  the  Sporting  Calendar,  and 

De  Molvre  on  Chances.  With  these 
'  select,  entertaining,  and  improving 
.aiithors,  it  was  his  delight  often  to 

seat  himself  on  a  rustic  bench,  by  the 

-  road  side,  where  seeing  and  hearing, 
but  unseen  and  unheard,  he  could 

*  either  regale  his  mind,  or  amuse  him- 

-  self  with  the  passing  scene,  and 
which,  on  thia  identical  morning, 
far  surpassed    his    most  sanguine 

g  2 
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expectation,  partkalaiiy  as  the  prin- 
cipal ^actors  Trereweil  known  tp  bean ; 
and  the  *obje*t  of  dhe  djama  spear- 
ing so  peculiarly  interesting,  fee  we- 
solvejd  to  repeat  every :  inetdent  the 
same  night  <at  i  one  m£  the  moat  i fashi- 
onable and  crowded  ^places  of  public 
report,  at  avhicrh  time  die  accompanied 
the  rehearsal-  with  suoh  Itrdicnmstand 
whimsical  remarks  tapd  embellish- 
ments that  did  not  faiL  of  setting  litis 
auditors  in  a  roar  of  laughter  At  the 
expence  of  the  'disciplined  sufferer, 
whose  twistings,  eurvettings,  and 
grimaces  he  mimicked  to  admiration. 
'Having  indulged  their  mirthful  and 
satyrical  talents  to  a  degree  of  aur- 
feiture,   the  sporting   part    of  the 
society,  who  never  lost  sight  of  their 
objects,  but  equally  made  rthe  dis- 
tresses, vices,  or  follies  of  their  friends 
subservient, to  the  main  business,  viz. 
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thtffcof  plundering  one  another,  now 
began  to  turn  the.  subject  to  account ; 
some  laying  even  bete*  alad  others 
tatirig  the  odds,   than  when  Lord 
Charles  found  out  that  hie  pl6t  had 
been;  6vS*heard  and  promulgated,  he 
would  give  up  the  game,  and  leave 
Sin  Charier  ia»  qwiet  possession  of  his 
lateral    Ndn  w»  tfai#  conjecture 
w*ong,  for  etery  crircamstance  of  bis 
adv&ltwe  having  now  got*  wind  J  he 
fbta^  hhfrself  so^  completely  ahuamedk 
and:  ataffidtmcrd  by  event  those  who 
had  fitet  mudfe  bettor  pretension  to* 
faftr  feme,  that  he  was  constrained 
either  tb  submit  to  &  solitude  which 
he  dreaded  worse  than  cfeatfr,  o*  to 
qtoit  a  cowrtry  whose  law*  be  had:  out- 
rdjgid,  and  a  society  whose  morals  he 
had  nwterialfy  dasiatedi  to  corrupt  and 
df&gtaee.    Witto  a  attach  like  Lord 
Chwle^  HajfenlV*  that  hadu  no  k> 
o  3 
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source  within  itself,  ihe  choice  re- 
quired hut  little  consideration,  and 
less  preparation ;  a  short  space  there- 
fore sufficed  to  transfer  his  lordship' 
to  another  capital,  and  among  wor- 
thies of  equal  eminence  with  him- 
self. 

By  this  sudden  remove,  the  suit 
which  Sir  Charles  had  instituted 
against  him,  was  suffered  to  proceed 
to  judgment  in  default  of  appearance, 
hut  neither  penalty  nor  costs  could 
he  exacted,  for  there  was  no.  pro- 
perty to  answer  the  demand.  This  Sir 
Charles  made  but  little  account  of> 
esteeming  the  expences  well  balanced 
by  the  total  disappearance  of  a  wretch, 
who  had  caused  so  much  undeserved 
vexation  to  himself  and  family.  But 
all  unpleasant  circumstances  now  ap- 
peared to  be  done  away;  Edward's 
wound  was  completely  healed,  and 
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the  youog  men  wore  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  ordered  on  fo- 
reign service, — a  topic  indeed  that 
whenever  touched  upon,  never  failed 
to  spread  an  unusual  gravity  over  the 
countenances  of  the  females,  who 
always  on  those  occasions  expressed 
their  wish-  that  a  peace  might  take 
place  and  prevent  their  removal. 

"  You  forget,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
one  day  to  Mrs.  Willoughby,  "  that 
war  is  now  their  occupation,  and  that 
durhjLg  its  continuance  they  can  only 
have  any  prospect  of  promotion." 

"  By  the  fell  of  others!  — Oh, 
uncle!"  said  Miss  Fanny,  "  and  is 
there  not  the  same  chance  then  that 
they  may  fall  ?- — why-  will  men  choose 
such  a  dangerous  profession  ?" 

"  To  protect  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  achieve  glory,  and  to  amend  their 
fortunes.'1  c 
g  4 
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"  But'  there  are  *m  <3H&ttgh  in 
the  army  already,  witftotit  Bdiward 
and  Charley  and  they  iwigfe*  have 
gartrtd  fortunes  lrjr  less  h&£*ttldtts 
mean*." 

*'  We  will  then  suppoM  fatty  \1n#h 
t6  obtain  fame  j  which  poteibty  aright 
have  been  the  Gfts*  #ifh  ine,  fo¥  I  &d 
not  enter  th«  fcfifty  to  ia¥|n»fce  dfy 
fortune." 

"  Aye,  but—" 

««  Bit  what,  Fanny  ?*' 

"  You  might  possibly  hftve  effcer 
reasons." 

Sir  Charted  fll-oie  frtHtf  ftfo  seat 
aftd  walked  to  the  vtfftdW. 

"  Y«u  ate  hot  «tfgry  with  tne,  J 
hope,  iriy  dear  uncle  Vf  s*kt  Fanfry, 
rising  and  fblkfttfffg  hk»." 

"Itfe,  «ry  tea*  Finny,-'  aaid  £ir 
Charley  «  for  your  afgutaeiits  Mid 
pleadings  are  furnished  by  itetttre, 
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and  eome  direct  fronv  the  heart. 
Bat.  wo  wilt  for  the  preteat  change 
the  rabjeet.    I  have  bee»  tbi*  motn~ 
I      ing  at  Lord  Wetherall's.    Do  you 
know,  Elizabeth  and  Fa*ay,  that. 
I      your  mamma  bus  ftsed  her  grand  gala 
I      for  this  day  week,  ancLthfcfc  her  house 
|      presents  a  chaos  of  eoB&isKro>  amidst 
carpenters,  upholsterers,  scene  paint- 
ers, artificial  florists,  gardeners,  cooks, 
confectioners,    and  a   profusion  of 
etceteras  too  long  to  enumerate 

"Is  thereto  be  a  ball,  uncle  ?" 
said  Fanny. 

c<  There  is  to  be  e*ery  thing  that 
now  is  or  ever  was,  blended  into  one 
I  heterogeneous  mass — from  the  palace 
of  the  genii  down  to  the  Hottentot 
kraal hay, the  design  is  to  go  back 
to  the  antediluvian  period,  and  to  give 
a*  sketeh  of  Paradise,  with  the  por- 
q5' 
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traitures  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  ser- 
pent, as  large  as  life,  together  with 
as  many  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  as 
can  be  conveniently  placed  on  so 
small  a  scale,  as  not  to  interfere  with 
other  objects  of  more  modern  date — 
such  as  chinese  temples,  gardens, 
groves,  purling  streams,  fountains, 
and  fish-ponds." 

"  Does  her  ladyship  mean  to  pre-  ■ 
serve  the  costume  of  Adam,  Eve,  and 
her  Hottentots  V  enquired  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  drily. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,**  answered 
the  baronet,  for  I  understand  that 
Bob  Frolic  has  kindly  undertaken  not 
only  the  planning,  but  also  the  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  entertain- 
ment, and  that  he  gravely  proposed 
to  her  ladyship  the  introduction  of  a 
few  chained  bears  and  monkies  from 
Exeter  'Change,  in  order  to  assist  the 
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coup  d'&il,  and  make  the  scene  more 
natural." 

"  And  I  should  not  wonder/9  re- 
plied Mr,  Willoughby,  "  from  what  I 
know  of  the  purveyor,  if  this  grand 
spectacle  had  not  at  least  as  ludicrous 
a  termination  as  that  recorded  by 
Smollett,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Eeast  of  the  Antients*?* 

"  Which,  doubtless:,  would  prove 
no  small  addition  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  many  of  the  motley- group  of 
visitants, ,  whp,  I.  understand,  are  to 
make  their,  appearance  in  fancy 
dresses,  for  so  it  seems  her  ladyship 
has  settled  it ;  herein  shewing  some 
judgment,  by  blending  variety  with 
the*  mixed  chronology  of  the  scene." 

"  Good  !  for  she  will  then  stand 
some  chance  of  keeping  both  Father 
Adam  and  the  Hottentot  too  in  coun-» 
tenancc*' 
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«  Nttt  forgetting  th«  tettptet/* 
said  Mr».  Willoughby  j  "  for  it  will 
go  hard  if  there  is  not  among  the  as- 
sembly some  representative  of  his  own 
family  present.  But  pray,  in  what 
diar&cter  does  Lady  Wetherall  mean 
ta  exhibit?* 

«  The  Empress  Zobiade,  and  his 
lordship  the  Caliph  Haram  Alraschid* 
Bdb  IVolic,  I  understand,  has  not 
yet  settled  the  important  point  of  bis 
particular  appearance.  And  now 
having  exhausted  my  whole  budget 
of  information,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  her  ladyship  will  take  it  in  ex- 
treme dudgeon,  should  any  member 
of  this  family  decline  the  invitation, 
which  you  will  all  this  day  formally 
receive." 

*€  I  protest,"  toid  Mrs.  Wiltotfghby, 
*  you  havfc  so  far  raised  my  curiostt  jy 
that  I  have  no  wish  to  be  left  out  of 
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the  party,  and  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  answer  for  Mr.  Willodghby  and 
ou*  young  frieiids." 

Charles,  Edward,  and  the  junior 
ladies  having  expressed  much  satis- 
faction in  partaking  of  an  entertain- 
ment so  novel  to  them  all,  the  ba- 
ronet said, — "  It  only  remains  then 
for  you  to  exhibit  your  taste  and 
fancy  in  your  choice  of  habiliments, 
that  the  Empress  Zobiade  may  have 
no  cause  to  blush  at  thte«  appearance 
you  make  in  her  royal  presence.*1* 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  vie  with  sove- 
reignty, uncle/'  said  Elizabeth,  "nor 
am  1  Sufficiently  skilled  to  assume  any 
character  that  requires  appropriate 
support,  I  will  therefore,  if  you  please, 
be  one  of  Zobiade's  slaves,  by  which 
means  I  shall  likewise  be  mori  at  my 
ease  to  notice  a  species  of  entertain- 
ment of  which  I  have  scarce  an  idea. 
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I  can  also  then,  .with  your  permission, . 
lend  my  mother  my  jewels,  which  X. 
know  will  prove  no  small  gratification*99 
"  You  have  my.  most  cordial  ac- 
quiescence// said  Sir  Charles.  "  WelJ^ 
Fanny,  and  young  gentlemen /*  con- 
tinued he,.  "  how  do  you  mean  ta 
figure  r 

"  Far  my  part^  the  same  as  nay 
sister/* 

"  And  we  of  coarse  thecvj?  an-t 
swered  the  young  men>  «  will  swell 
out  the  royal  retinue." 

"  Well  then,  we  may  conclude  all 
the  weighty  business  settled,  as  eom-r 
mon  masks  and  plain  dominos,  I  sup-i 
pose>  must  be  our  humble  lot." 

"  They  will  indeed  be  the  least 
troublesome/'  said  Mrs.  Willonghby, 
"  and  thereby  we  shall  be  better  ena- 
bled to  enjoy  the  evening*  amuse- 
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meat,  as  Miss  Neville  has  before 
observed."  , 

"  But  p^y/'  enquired  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  "  how  does  all  this  prepa- 
ratory bustle  and  noise  agree  with 
Lord  WetheralTs  methodical  and  so- 
ber habits  r 

"  Oh !  his  lordship  has  conducted 
himself  vqry  wisely  in  the  business, 
for  finding  be  could  neither  stem  the 
torrent  of  determined  dissipation,  nor 
prevail  on  his  lady  to  produce  the  con- 
cealed treasure,  be  has,  as  he  informed 
me,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  co  to  posi- 
tion, which  gives  him  one  half  towards 
the  expences  of  his  improvements, 
and  she  is  left  at  free  liberty  to  dis- 
burse the  rest,  as  her  own  taste  and 
Bob  IVolie  s,fancy  shall  direct." 

Lord  Wetherall,  it  appears*  has 
more  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  pre- 
sent i»$ta#*|e,  being  foUy  ye#^v;ed  it 


shall  l>e  the  only  expenditure  of  fitt* 
sorty  for  he  means  to  remove-  hid  fa- 
mily to  Ireland,  when  the  term  for 
which  he  has  taken  hid  towti  mansion 
is  expired ;  as  he  can  not  only  live  art 
much  kss  eJfpfcftce,  bat  will  ak^  W 
on*  the  spot  toobserve  the  progress  of* 
the  improvement*,  grant  leases,  ot 
do  any  other  act  for  which  his  pre- 
sence may  be  requisite.    For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  hut  commend  his  reso~ 
Jut  ion,  and  think  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  of  his  plan  proving  highly-  be- 
neficiat. 

"  I  sincerely  wish  him  success  in 
his  undertaking,"  said  Mr*  Wil- 
leughby,  ^  and  cannot  kelp  being 
sorry  that  be  had  not  the  means  eaxv< 
lier  in  life  to  puflsue  such  an  eligible 
scheme  ;  for  indeed  it  appears  to  pro- 
mise every  future  advantege,  exclusive 
of  the  pleasurable  ofte  of  hfe  lordship 


beitfg  sMk  fctfdi  wefalty  aildttriivcffy 
employe*-" 

"Ldrd  W«&€fc*ft  ttppkm  Wine, 

tfrl*  on*  00  tlfot&  mrf*i  itflJWW^ 
upaw  yon  fr&ft  *  «at#  in&htfCtfvtewj 
for  I  tfe»  iflefowd  w  think  hteii** 
do**  Ac*  VfKS  f«hei<  the  eflfecl  af  rieWS- 
sity  and  hahlty  tiMtf  pWxfcfcdiag  from 
natural  inclination.  You  smile,  Wil- 
loughhy,  as  supposing  my  short  ac- 
quaintance will  scarcely  justify  the 
opinion." 

"  Believe  me,  no  such  thing,  Sir 
Charles ;  if  I  smiled,  it  was  only  at 
the  reflection  of  the  fortunate  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances  in  Lord  We- 
therall  and  Lady  Belvue's  favour. 
Thus  it  is,  that  good  often  arises  from 
evil." 

"  May  such  ever  he  the  result," 
said  Sir  Charles,  "  and  so  ends  our 
dissertation;  for  I  shall  now  leave 
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you,  ladies*  to  jfour  own  machina- 
tions and  devices  in  fashioning  and 
contriving  your  habiliments  for  the 
approaching  fete.  And  that  you  may 
encounter  no  interruption  or  incon- 
venience in  your  arduous  undertakings 
I  shall  carry  off  your  beaus — so  fare- 
well until  the  dinner  hour." 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Sir  Chablbs,  bad  previously  ordered 
the  saddle  horses  to  be  got  ready,  to 
execute  a  scheme  which  he  had  good- 
nattpedty  conceived;  Lady  Wetherall 
had  expressed  to  him  the  most  poig- 
nant distress  at  her  apprehension  that 
she  should  not  be  able  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number  of  orange  trees 
and  large  flowering  shrubs,  to  embel- 
lish her  Paradisaical  garden,  at  which 
time  the  following  conversation  took 
place  between  them : 

•a  *<  Only  consider  my  feelings,  Sir 
Charles/*  said  she;  "after  having 


been  at  a  prodigious  expence  in  rais- 
ing artificial  banks,  ©»  which  the 
company  are  to  regaler  ancf  mossy 
seats  to  correspond—- contriving  fish- 
ponds at  proper  spaces  orrtte  banks — 

fountains  that  play  to  admiration  

I  say,  will  it  not  be  cruelly  vexatious- 
not  to  be  able  to  complete-  the  gran- 
deur of  tti*  st**M  toft*  a*  tig 
proper"  afld  Ittftf  4>Bag8f*  aicte&3teft<S£ 
thai?    ft  appetor  c^»sfie«6W,- 
from  the*  skiit  Wit&  wfeiefr  tHfr  ditte? 
parttffcave  feeett  pfattntia.    *F6«  r^erV 
iri  ptfrfktala*  Rftv'e'  betti  pa*fi?te<*  io 
pfesetttw&tet'.  There'fa  tfee  &ipfcwite* 
and  the  64fc«n,  tfcte  Rf***fo4  tttfd-  <Se 
Whaif^y^-^  iOL  Iftfrf  thrift  Ha*«- 
real  M*  In  the  pddds»  tai& 
and'  geeSe  swhkkttmg'  ott  dftrfaee., 
I  meant  too  to  h#W  prtfettred'  fVdtfe* 
the  p«fcUti  merifigerfc*  the  tan*  of  a 
choice'  assemblage  of  tim  fe*d*»*d 


:Jxd$&oQM&to  ;iqt  #*e  effect  wll^e 
quite  lost  if  they  are  placed  qfi  jfffy, 
fHsigpi%)|»t  sjirftfe^" 

"  True-,  but  what  is  to  be  dqne^&ir 
Charles  ?  i  lipnetest  H-s»  cefedy  •  to  die 
with  ve?^»i\jr7T«f<K  ,th6,yghiJ.  b^ye 
tkaiJ^d  ithft  priawcipial  sbmbbeiies  ,pf 
jthftir  smaller :  b,etrh«i*e  j  frjjit ,  plar»ts 
and  flowering  thmfes  vat,  ,a  .,ttt8t  ,e|c- 
pejtte*  thiir  .pa§?cet|^y  o^flters  will 
»ot  consent  jto  lofty?  :4b^ir.)Mge:and 
more  curiqus "tr«^8»  »wh  £9 1  fflaat*  on 
..  hire.".-.  .  •• 

"I h&wt ,  <tf  np .  flemedy  *Jwn, 
I*dy  WfitoMtitf'  ,wid  ;h.e,  "  bjut 
patwn^es ;  and  itt>  <»n$H>le.,  yqu*s«lf 
with  .r.^  i9«tetiWt.i  # 

'tis  »ft*  yo»jr  Whysb^pji  foidt/'  \ 
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This  is  but  fcold  cotiafort,  Sir, 
to  one  in  my  perplexed  state  of 
mind.*  * 

«  9Tis  the  best  I  have  to  be- 
A#tow;  therefore  wishing  you  well 
through  your  perplexities,  I  take  my 
leave-" 

<€  I  shall  send  cards  of  invitation  to 
the  family,"  said  she,  "  and  you  will 
please  to  notify  in  time  the  number  of 
tickets  with  whieb  you  would  wish  to 
compliment  your  frauds." 

"  We  shall  not  need  any  out  of 
1  tmr'  own  immediate  circle.  Good 
'  morniiig,  Lady  WetheralL* 

As  the  baronet  was  making  his 
exit  through  the  hall,  he  encountered 
the  honourable  Mr.  Frolic,  a  person 
was  better  known  to  his  friends 
21  by  the  name  of  Bob  Frolic,  and  who, 
at  the  precise  tube  of  Sir  Charles  Ne- 
ville's departure,  was  just  entering 
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Tier  ladyship's  mansion  in  order  to 
inspect  the  works  that  were  going  on, 
and  to  see  if  any  thing  additional 
^conldbe  planned  to  heighten  the  ef- 
fect.   Mr.  Frolic  was  a  gentleman  of 
easy  fortune,  and  of  what  the  world 
calls  pleasing  manners,  for  he  was 
perfectly  complying  in  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  all  humours  and  dis- 
positions; though  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances did  not  scruple  to  attri- 
bute this  extreme  condescension  to 
his  inordinate  predeliction  for  fun,  and 
*hat  peculiar  species  of  pastime  that 
never  fails  of  producing  some  ludi- 
crous  effect.    But  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  this  remark,  he  pos- 
sessed an  inherent  fund  of  good-na- 
ture i  and  if  at  any  time  he  gave  to 
ridicule  a  «cope,  the  love  he  had  to 
laughter  was  in  fault,  for  he  perfectly 
understood  when  to  be  severe,  arid 
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whflgcjtoibe  rnindid  -  an^l  seldom  took 
lirn  at  £ying  Folly,  without  tejting 
especial  cafe  .never  to  wound  the  Jfesl- 
wg8  of  a  jpkid  not  utf^mgihla  in 

€BTOr. 

A3  Mr,  Frolic  and  the  baronst 
.were  perwn^y  Jkmawn  to  each  Qther, 
the  usual  compliments  took  placft 
after  which  the  former  swd,— ";yc|u 
have  seen  her  l^y dhip%  ^pawAiQ»s, 
I  presume,  Sir  Chvles  ?M 

"J  have,  Sir,"  returned  the  ba- 
ronet. 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion,  Sir* 
of  the  toute  en&mhk?" 

"  Why,  1  cannot  speak  decisively 
jftntil  they  are  competed,  and  I  £ee 
tjudr  .effect  from  iUuminatiqu.  In  the 
,et»te  they  now  aye,  the  design  appear* 
,P<nwkApd  out  $tf  tlje  ordinary  style/* 

«  A  little  xyhimswi^  pechaps  yon 
,*h^k,  Sir  Qhadw-r 
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"  Bather  so,  I  must  confess ;  was 
the  plan  your's,  Sir?ff 

"  Oh  no !  I  only  direct  the  executive 
part,  and  now  and  then  just  give  a 
hint.  The  originality  is  the  sole  con- 
ception of  her  ladyship's  prolific  brain, 
which  takes  in  at  one  vast  compre- 
hensive glance,  both  antient  and  mo- 
dern times;  and  what  is  still  more 
wonderful,  has  the  address  to  blend 
them  together  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  all  dull  order  and  musty  chrono- 
logy— her  ladyship's  view  not  being 
directed  by  critical  niceness,  nor  in- 
tended to  convey  instruction,  but  only 
meant  to  amuse  the  eye,  and  gratify 
the  grosser  senses." 

"  And  yet  there  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  of  her  succeeding  to  the 
extent  she  wishes,  by  not  being  able 
to  procure  plants  of  sufficient  opagni- 

VOL.  III.  H 
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tide  for  her  featbtred  inhabitants,  I 
mean  those  upon  .a  large  scale,  which 
it  seems  her  ladyship,  ba*  fixed  her 
mind  upon." 

"Oh,  that  woaid  be  a.  horrid 
drawback  indeed  to   the  delights, 
which  I  am  confident  tile  e*ei>  memo* 
rable  aftd  never  to  be  forgotten  even- 
*   itig's  entertainment  will  afford.  For- 
bid it,  MorauM   and  all  ye  merry 
sprites  that  preside  aver  mirth,  glee, 
and  Joyous  humour! — Yes,   ye  de- 
ltghtftil  sereaming,  croaking,  hooting 
inhabitants  of  the  groves*  ye  shall  not 
v%B*ft  your  shady  blest  retreats,  while 
hawthorns,  lilacs  and  poplars  hold 
out  their  umbrageous  arms  to  rest 
your  feet.* 

"  That  part  of  the  difficulty  you 
seem  to  have  done  away,  but  her 
fedyehip  has  likewise  fixed  her  mind 
on  procuring  some  large  orange  trees." 


«  So  for,  I  fear,  iriy  power  does 
not  extertd." 

w  I  must  then  esesrt  mine,"  said 
Sir  Charles*  "  for  I  kftow  Mr.  Belvtte 
lids  settle  Vei^  fine  plants  aft  Ms  villa, 
a  little  distance  fittm  t<$vna,  and  as  I 
fiiKlhfci*  there'  at :  tfcfe  present  tim^, 
I  think  1  will  take  a  ride,  aiid  set*  if 
the?  ca&     moved  wkfeout  rnjury 

"  Success  to  your  mission,  Sir 
Charles  f*  attd  I  tfeast  repair  to  Lady 
Wetlierkll,  and  dwfcufts  aittoat  ittpor- 
ttmt  jteiht,  upon  whfefe  H  - seems  heir 
ladyship  has  set  her  heart  hi  agi-bat 
degree,  with  th^  birds  and  groves.** 

"  No  new  difficulty,  I  hope,  has 
arisen1  ?'* 

"  None  but  wHaft  I1  trust  to  over- 
come, for  that  is 'the  purport  of  this 
morning's1  visit.  It  appears  that  a 
new  and  subHmfe  thought  having 
struck  her  ladyship,  sW  hi  cons*^ 
H  2 
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quence  sent  her  own  woman,  who, 
though  a  modern  belle,  is  rather  defi- 
cient in  orthography. . .  This  lady  re- 
quested to  know  whether  I  did  not 
think  a  view  of  mount  marrowfat, 
from  Adam's  Bower,  and  the  Ark 
resting  on  it,  would  not  he  a  capital 
improvement  to  the  grated  scene?" 

"  Well,  Sir,  and  how  do  you  meap 
to  advise  ?" 

"  Why,  in  that  case  to  consign 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent  to  the 
shades.  As  it  would  be  rather  mal- 
apropos to  introduce  into  their  imme- 
diate presence,  an  event  which  occur- 
red so  many  years  after  they  were 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action/* 

"  And  which  do  you  think  will  be 
he*  lpdyship's  choice?' 

"  Oh !  there  can  be  no  room  to 
doubt  that — quite  a  hollow  things  as 
the  sportsmen  sjfty, — Three  to  one 
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against  the  ark— Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
old  serpent  to  boot!" 

"  I  think,  indeed,  as  being  con- 
spicuous figures,  they  will  stand  their 
ground.    Good:  morning,  Sir." 

Sir  Charles  now  returned  home, 
and  related  the  adventures  of  the  n 
morning,  as  before  recited ;  after 
which,  accompanied  by  Mr.  WiL- 
loughby  and  the  two  ensigns,  he  rode 
to  Mr.  Belvue's  villa,  where  having 
told  the  purport  of  his  visit,  that 
gentleman  willingly  consented  to  the 
removal  of  as  many  trees  and  plants 
as  could  be  conveniently  carriageable, 
which  business  being  settled,  and  the 
extraordinary  preparations  of  Lady 
Wetherall  discussed,  the  gentlemen 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Belvue,  he  having, 
first  promised  to  attend  at  the  forth- 
coming gala  on  that  day  week. 

While  Sir  Charles  was  thus  em- 
h  3 
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ployed,    Sir.  JWic  and  Lady  We- 
therall  were  holding  their  important 
conference,  in  which  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  her  to  give  up 
the  ark,  more  particularly,  as  he  in- 
formed her  that  Sir  Charles  Neville 
was  gone  to  procure  some  curious 
orange  trees  and  oilier  plants,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  hit  up&n  a  plan  to  accom- 
modate her  fe&thfered  choir  to  perfec- 
tion, so  that  ahe  n£ed  not  be  under 
any  apprehension  of  being  forced  to 
give  up  that  part  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Frolic  then  unfolded  his  project  of 
introducing  some  poplars,  likes,  and 
hawthorns  in  full  bloom,  on  which, 
not  only  large  and  other  birds  might 
be  placed,  but  their  feet  so  perma- 
nently secured  thereon,  as  to  be  made 
stationary    during   pleasure.  This 
proposal  of  Mr.  Frolic's  appeared  to 
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give  Jjady  Wetherall  infinite  satis- 
faction, though  at  the  same  titne  her 
lady ahip  suggested  a  capital  improve* 
meat,  which  was  to  suspend  artfully 
to  the  different  trees,  oranges,  apples, 
cherries,  dec.  so  as  to  represent  the 
real  growth,  and  likewise  to  have 
concealed  in  the  of  the  suite 

of  apartments,  persons  with  flageo- 
lets and  bird-sails,  in  order  to  imitate 
the  feathered  choristers  in  full  song. 
Having  apparently  surmounted  all  ' 
obrt&tles,  nothing  new  remained  but 
to  carry  thecfe  great  designs  into  exe- 
Hiticm,  and  for  Mr.  Frolic  to  engage 
tbe  performers  for  this  grand  scene, 
such  as  Gow's  band,  the  flageolists, 
peacocks,  aaagaws,  eockatoos,  parrots, 
paroquets,  and  ot&er  vocal  and  instru- 
mental actors,  in  the  selection  of 
which  Mr.  Frolic  was  intrusted  with 
an  unlimited  and  tfiscretioJaary  power 
h  4 
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without  doors,  while  all  within  wad 
gradually  arising  from  chaos  to  per- 
fection. A  radiant  sun,  silvery  moon, 
and  spangled  stars  adorned  the  trans- 
parent canvass,  and  only  awaited  the 
touch  of  the  illuminator  to  display 
their  brilliancy.    Oa  the  artificial 
verdure  the  lions,  bears,  elephants* 
horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  were 
spread  around  in  social  order  and  pri- 
meval harmony.     In  fine,  nothing 
was  left  to  complete  her  ladyship's 
celestial  and  terestrial  charms,  but  to 
introduce  those  trees,  which  could 
only  be  removed  thither  on  the  last 
day ,  that  their  bloom  and  foliage 
might  not  appear  to  have  abated  their 
lustre,  nor  their  fruit  seem  tarnished 
and  withered  to  the  sight,  as.  the 
latter  was  to  be  affixed  thereon  by  art. 

Lady  Wetherall's  mansion  was 
particularly  spacious,  and  therefore 
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admirably  calculated  for  the  apparatus 
which  was  to  be  exhibited;  The  par- 
lours had  a  communication'  with  each 
other  that  extended  to  their  whole 
breadth,  and  which  was  not  even  in- 
terrupted by  that  part  which  kdv  to 
the  garden,  for  the  architecture  had 
been  so  peculiarly  contrived  as  to 
make  a  clew  opening,  so  that  by  the 
aid  of  proper  decorative  awnings*  a 
sufficient  space  was  obtained  to  an- 
swer every  purpose  upon  that  story  ; 
while  the  noble  suite  of  rooms  upon 
the  first  flight  were  left  light  and  Mb- 
crowded,  for  the  purpose  of  dancing, 
except  where  a  raised  throne  and 
superb  canopy  had  been  erected  for 
the  renowned  Caliph  and  the  fair  Zo- 
biade,  who,  placed  on  cushions  in  the 
.style  of  Eastern  magnificence,  and 
encompassed  by  their  slaves,  purposed. 
h5 
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to  receive  the  homage  and  admiration 
of  the  faithful  votaries  of  pleasure ! 

The  great  and  important  day  at 
length  arrived — a  day  that  Lady  Wfe- 
ttlerall  did  not  doubt  would  give  her 
the  sole  pre-eminence  in  the  vast  and 
diversified  regions  of  taste !  On  this 
day  the  finishing  stroke  took  place  in 
the  modern  garden  of  Eden.  Thte 
hawthorns  and  lilacs  in  full  bloom , 
which  had  been  dug  up  early  that 
morning,  and  planted  in  large  tubs,* 
were  placed  in  due  order,  and  inter- 
mediate spaces  occupied  by  poplars, 
orange  trees,  and  the  most  odoriferous 
flowering  shrubs — parterres  of  choice 
flowers  were.ibrmed — the  fountains 
and  fish-ponds  arranged.  A  profusion 
of  coloured  glass  lamps,  adjusted  into 
all  forms,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
conveying  an  uncommon  degree  of 
brilliancy,  and  also  to  give  due  effect 
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to  the  transparencies,  were  suspended 
in  every  direction.  A  variety  of  fruits 
were  artfully  introduced  upon  differ- 
ent trees.  While  this  was  doings  , 
some  curious  artificers  of  modelled 
wax^  were  affixing  vety  natural  re- 
presentations of .  singing  birds,  so 
perfect  coloured  as  to  imitate  the 
living  warbler .  itsel£  But  the  most 
arduous  task  of  afl  appertained  tb 
Mr.  IVolic,  \#ho  laboured  indefati- 
gably  to  place  the  large  feathtered 
tribe  upon  thfeir  different  seats,  is  thfey 
for  '  the  most  part  appeared  deter- 
mined to  repel  every  attempt  for  that 
purpose,  making  use  of  those  offen- 
sive weapons  to  prevent  "their  en- 
thraldom>  which  nature  had  provided,;  5 
fluttering,  pecking  and  clawing; 
added  to  which,  a  Strange  variety  of 
shattering  and  screaming,  formed., 
such  a  jarring  and  dissonant  combina- 
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tion  of  sounds,  as  bore  more  resem- 
blance to  the  confusion  of  Babel  in 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  than  to  the 
peaceful  and  harmonious  garden  of 
Eden! 

That  every  thing  might  be  con- 
ducted with  due  eclat,  the  noble  suite 
of  drawing  rooms  had  been  embel- 
lished with  a  profusion  of  costly  lus- 
tres, and  the  flooring  curiously  deco- 
rated with  drawings  in  coloured 
chalk,  by  artists  of  the  first  eminence* 
That  every  attention  and  coijvenience 
might  be  secured,  Mr.  Frolic  not  only 
lent  his  own  domestics,  but  also  took 
especial  care  to  have  persons  from  the 
-menagerie  to  wait  upon  the  birds, 
and  others  to  superintend  the  fish- 
ponds, fountains,  machinery,  and 
transparencies,  to  repair  any  little  ac- 
cident that  might  happen, ,  the 
apartments  were' expected  to  be  uu- 
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commonly  crowded,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  impossible  that  the 
curiosity  of  the  visitors  did  not  cause 
some  derangement ;  Mr,  Frolic  herein 
acting  like  a  skilful  general,  by  wisely 
providing  against  every  possible  cir- 
cumstance which  might  happen  to 
diminish  the  splendor  of  the  scene.  , 
Every  minutia .  being  at  length 
finally  arranged*  the  last  stroke  was 
added  towards  the  completion,  by 
giving  the  whole  a  radiance  of  light 
surpassing  the  raid-iUy  efiulg^nce, 
and  which  reflecting  on  the  artificial 
sun's  spangled  beams  appeared  to  in- 
crease ks  lustre,  throwing; at  the 
same  time  an  eclipse  on  the  moon  and 
seven  stars,  whose  brightness  was 
lost  amidst  the  general  blaze.— ^Not 
so  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  grand  deceiver, 
whose  glances  directed  at  o#r  ;  first 
mother,  appeared  to  express  th$  ma- 
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Kgnancy  he  bore  towards  a  future 
human  race.    Bttt  these  delectable  r 
curious,  and  tasteful  objects  were  to 
-  be  concealed  ttntil  due  season,  for 
form  and!  fashion  had  appointed  Liady 
WetheralFa  Paradise  and  serpent  to 
be  a  kind  erf  hart  bouche,  or  preciour 
mouthful  to  entice  a  gottrmande  to 
renew  the  feast,  after  being  satiated. 
On  this  account  these  apartments 
were  dosely  baricadoed,*  and  at  the 
hour  of  ten  (whifch  vulgar  people  calf 
ten  at  night}  the  company cbegaji  to 
assemble,  and  pay  their  compfimenta 
to  the  Empress  Zbbiade,  who,  stir-, 
rounded  by  her  fair  slaves  and  officers* 
sat  in  state  for  that  purpose  in  the 
upper  suite  of  apartments.  . 

By  twelve  a  numerous  &nd  fashi- 
onable party,  in  all  the  diversity  of 
habiliments  that  a  preposterous  fancy 
Could  devise,  were  g£thfcf ed  together 
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to  burlesque  human  nature,  and  out-* 
caricature  character,  such  as  petit- 
maitre  sailors,  clumsey  harlequins, 
slovenly  beaus,  rustic  courtiers, 
courtly  clowns,  elegant  milkmaids, 
spruce  haymakers,  tinselled  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  and  a  strange  va- 
riety of  other  forms,  who,  like  those 
beings  Hamlet  supposes  to  be  made 
by  Nature's  journeyman,  "  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably/*  as  to  need 
the  explanation  which  their  habits 
gave,  to  decypher  what  they  meant 
to  represent. 

Some  few,  however,  were  more 
successful  in  their  delineation,  par- 
ticularly an  Eve  and  her  duplicate, 
who  having  both  pitched  upon  the 
same  character,  disputed  with  some 
wit  on  each  other's  identity,  which 
neither  being  able  to  prove  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  company^ though  the 
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covering  of  both  favoured  of  the  an- 
tediluvian, and  were  scarcely  an  apo- 
logy for  fig  leaves.    The  controversy 
was  at  length  referred  to-  a  genteel 
figure,  of  a  devil*  who  had  succeeded 
tolerably  well  in  concealing  his  horns, 
by  placing  over  them  a  counsellor's, 
wig,  but  unluckily  had  forgot  to  hide 
his  clovea  feet*  so  that  the  fair  dispu- 
tants easily  recognizing  their  old  ac- 
quaintance,: called  upon  him  to  vouch 
for  their  -validity,,  in  his  duplicates,,  or 
double  character  of  lawyer  and  devil, 
and  both  wished  to  interest,  him  in. 
their  particular  favour,  by  putting  in: 
an  especial  plea  that  they  were  old 
acquaintance,  which  though  readily 
admitted  by  the  (liable  professlonalist, 
yet  nevertheless,  proved  unavailing  ; 
for  to  show  his  impartiality  on  both 
sides,  he  insisted  on  a  fee  from  each, 
before   he  would  undertake  their 
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cawfe.  This  being  complied'  with; 
ami  their  masks  removed,  the  business 
which  their  advocate  before  assured 
them  would  instantly  be  rendered 
el  ear,  he  now  declared  was  more  per- 
plexed and  intricate  than  before,  it 
being  impossible,  he  said,  to  deter-* 
mine  a  point  that  happened  near  six 
thousand  years  >  back  >  or  tb  recognize 
faoea  from  that  long  period.  "We 
will^  however,*'  qontinued  he,  u  refer 
so  important  am  affair  to  the  decision 
•f  this  \  learned  judge,  pointing  to  a 
tnaeked  figure  in  that  character,  that- 
had  just  then  joined  those  who  tycre 
awaiting  the  award  of  Counsellor 
Eitherside." 

The  vociferoiw  claimants  now  sur- 
rounded Gravity,  to  whose  inspection 
one  of  the  ladies  without  scruple  (Sub- 
mitted her  features,  as  the  best  proof 
of  her  claim  to  originality,  and  the 


$*gp  dtttfmmer  ahwtt  to  pro* 
poutM*  jttd^tfcWtt  iaher  Arrow,  bttk 
OB  account  ©f  her  apparent  age  and  '  | 
exti*j»e  ugKneaa-^when  *  loi  uh£m-» 
tw*tely,  hw  aiwcsa^  tMfiAchiDg  his 
tlee¥e»  afylgr  removed  her  mask, and 
ga»Q  hia  lordUhip  a  aW*  glance  •£  a 
free  fair  a»  /that  of  Ehre:  fcafrae  bar 
feU,  and  wb(>jra(l  net  aay  pretg  maioa* 
%c>  antiquity,  B*t  tihis  befo»  impor- 
ts** criterion  now  appeared***,  toigh 
tat  Kttfe  iftr  the  balaase  of  Justice, 
for  the  ready  ta  be  promulgated  fiat 
was  iwtaofeiy  snapeanledy  an  A  faa! 
judgment  groan  in  £*yawp:  of  ytmtb 
and  beauty. 

The  defeated  lady,  however,  ex- 
hibited no  visible  marks  *f  dtesatis- 
iagttan,  but  quitted  the  Mens  of  liti- 
gation, gaily  singing— 

If  Ae  whisper  tfie  jutfge,  be  lie  erer  b&  wise. 

Though  great  and  important  <Ms  trtaqt  i*> 
Let  her  anile— and  a  glance  from*  a  pair  of  fine  «ye*-- 

Will  kick  up  the  balance  of  Justice. 


wmmv  vmm.  led 


After  »  wffiefeat  qiwNatity  *t  gri- 
mace, whim,  #nd  hupaour  of  diflfoseat 
gpeeb*  had  taken  p&$e,  the  company 
bfegftn  to  form  thetatelVee  into  group* 
9nd  parties  for  dfraorag,  in  wfeioh 
i      emus&neiijt  there  was  no  diaerkiiiiia~ 
i      tie*  of  oh&rgate*~^*ke*$,  wethodi** 
i      preacfcjb,  qstiek  <Joe*»w,  pontiff** 
^fWttiod  heads,  f^aurdftnefe,  aUjain- 
iog  proeartciwudy  ia  the  enlivening; 
esterase,  whish  lasted  for  s*me  hcrax* 
i      with  no  great  inter**ission,  as  only 
i      partial  refreshments  were  admiiraN 
i      tered,  mntii  the  grand  e«tertaiiM*gt» 
I      which  took  considerable  time  in  mt* 
ting  out7  was  fully  arranged,  widi 

I  ■  "  Order,  so  contrived,  as  not  to  mix 

•  Ttotttt  sot  welt  ^oitf  4,  inelegant,  bntMnf 

Taste  afUr  taste  j  upheld  with  a  kindliest  change.** 

i 

A  mask,  representing  an  atetiai 
spirit,  now  addressed  the  company 
in  an  appropriate  speech,  requesting 
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them  to  attend  the  banquet,  an  invi- 
tation they  immediately  obeyed,  by 
hastening  with  curious  impatience  to 
view  those  enchanting  scenes  which 
the  daily  columns  had  long  announced 
to  be  preparing,  and  which  feme  had 
bruited  to  be  as  ftovel  in  the  design 
as  their  execution  was  beautiful.  The 
expectation,  therefore,  of  the  beau 
monde  was  misled  to  the  highest  pitch, 
particularly  as  Mr.  Frolic  had  also 
spoke  in  raptures  of  the  forthcoming1 
festival,  a  festival  which  he  gravely 
pronounced  to  all  his  intimates  that 
would  for  surpass  in  entertainment 
any*  thing  which  either  antient  cor 
modern  times  had  ever  exhibited. 

The  sudden  and  rather  tumultuous 
irruption  of  company  into  Paradise, 
it  first  caused  a  little  confusion,  each 
being  eager  to  catch  a  sight  of  its 
beauties. 
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The  inconvenience  this  occasioned 
wjus,  however,  sopp  removed*  for  cu- 
riosity tempted  them  to  spread  in  all 
directions  through  the  jancifully  ar>- 
ranged  walks  and  covertures,  in  dis- 
tinct parts  of  which  were  placed  vocal 
and  instrumental  performers,  who 
entertained  the  company  at  proper 
intervals  with  select  and  appropriate 
airs,  suited  to  the  different  scenery, 
from  the  masque  of  Comus,  &c.  which 
while  some  listened  to,  others  plucked 
the  pendant  fruit  that  hung  luxuri- 
antly within  their  reach,  and  appeared 
to  invite  the  gathering.    Being  thut 
employed,  the  feathered  choir  seemed 
to  contribute  their  quota,  in  order  to 
increase  the  pleasure  of  the  festive  - 
place,  for  their  different  notes  were  so 
well  imitated  by  concealed  performers 
as  not  to  he  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  bird  they  profess  to  represent. 
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Hitherto  aft  was  bsrmony,  and  the 
deceptive  tones  went  off  'with  due 
ee&tf ,,  the  delighted  listeners  express^ 
ing  their  satisfaction  by  such  un- 
bounded bursts  of  applause,  as  apt- 
speared  either  lb  raise  the  anger  or 
move  the  jealousy  of  a  large  parrot, 
who,  possibly  supposing  the  character 
-  of  the  feathered  choir  act  stake  from 
these  innovators,  sought  revenge  by 
bending  from  the  twig  upon  which  he 
was  perched,  and  seizing*  one  of  the 
mock  birds  so  firmly  by  the  ear,  that 
both  extremities  of  the  beak  rrietj 
causing  such  sudden  and  pungent 
pain,  as  made  him  utter  most  load  and 
discordant  notes  of  terror  and  disnriay, 
which  was  not  a  Kttle  increased  by  Itis 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tfee  being 
that  had  thus  invisibly  assailed  liim. 

AH  Paradise  was  now  in  an  up-* 
roar— mirth  and  cttrkrtity  suspended 


-~*i&b  mwe  aku-t*  o&fcld  %ave  taken 
place  ti  the  old  fiery-eyed1  serpent  had 
shifted  his  station,  and  glided '  among 
the  terrified  groupe*  The  hardy 
saftor  stood  abashed,  atulhis  hdftnes* 
tbe  iPbpe  amazed;  The  first  that  had: 
the  presence  of  mind  to  repair  to  the 
spot  was  Sir  Charles  Neville  and' Mr. 
Belvuej  the  two  o^signs  being  left  to 
protect  the  ladies.  The  Sufferer  had 
by  this  time  quitted  his  hiding  place, 
and  stood  exposed  to  view  in  all  the? 
horrors  of  trepidation  and  unreeo- 
vered  alarm,  moaning  and  feeling  his 
wounded  ear,  from  whence  the  blood 
freely  trickled  on  his  uplifted  hand. 

"  Is  it  you  that  have  made  this 
horrid  outcry  in  demanded  the  baronet.4 

"  Oh,  Sir!— I—I  believe— -Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  the  cfcvil  has 
snapped  off  my  ear  V* 

"  Yon  lie,  yon  *tag*eared  vilfeih,** 
replied  one  above. 
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The  QQtnplwaant  started,  raised 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of  horror,  and 
would  have  fled  the  place,  hut  was 
prevented,  by  Sir  Charles,  who  look- 
ing round,  hut  not  discovering  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  again 
interrogated  him. 

"  By  whom  was  yo\i  wounded?" 

"  Poor  Poll,  pretty  Poll!"  was 
articulated  in  the  same  voice  as  be- 
fore, and  the  assailant  hopped  down 
tapon  a  lower  twig,  and  exhibited 
himself  to  open  view,  to  the  no  small 
entertainment  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Order  being  once  more  restored, 
mirth,  glee,  and  laughter  succeeded 
alarm— every  part  of  these  regions  of 
fancy  were  perambulated*  from  the 
bower  of  Adam  and  Eve,  encircled  by 
the  luxuriant  vine,  to  the  rude  kraal 
of  the  filthy  Hottentot,  who,  seated 
ai  the  entrance  of  his  humble  dwell- 
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ing,  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  more  splendid  scenery,  and  suffi- 
ciently proved  the  great  diversity  and 
whimsicality  of  the  taste  which  di- 
rected the  toute  ensemble. 

The  last-mentioned  device  indeed  « 
was  peculiarly  Mr.  Frolic's — her  lady- 
ship's works  pertaining  to  the  sublime 
and  beautiful ;  while  the  gentleman*s 
taste  was  ever  marked  by  oddity  and 
whim,  and  commonly  productive ,  of 
some  out-of-the-way  catastrophe. 

As  Adam's  bower  was  Lady  We- 
therall's  chef  (Toeuvre,  and  placed  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  conspicuous 
point  of  view,  so  in  like  manner  that 
of  Mr.  Frolic,  to  suit  the  design,  was 
fixed  in  a  more  retired  and  gloomy 
situation,  the  kraa)  being  overhung 
with  cypress,  and  at  an  extremity  of 
the  whole  range. 

In  this  obscure  spot  ft  gay  groupe 

VOL.  Ill,  I 
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were  assembled,  who  appeared  firmly 
resolved  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
existing    moment,,  notwithstanding 
the  persevering  remonstrances  of  a 
methodist  preacher,  who  in  vain  fol- 
lowed and  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  pf  the  folly  and  vanity  of  all 
man  enjoyments— a  species  of  advice 
which  they  appeared  not  inclined  to 
listen  to,  but  answered  with  some 
warmth,  —  bidding  him  go  and  ex- 
change situation  with  the  Hottentot, 
Mho  was  by  far  a  much  more  socw 
and  civilfcsed  animal  than  bimselt'' 
«  Ah!  my  brethren,"   returned  0» 
undaunted  moralist,    "  the  time  » 
coming  when  these  allurements 
vanish  and  flee  away.  Al»s- 
will  nothing  but  a  change  of  see"* 
and  the  appearance  of  a  serious  m0^ 
ster— Be  it  so,  and  then  remem^ 
The  preacher's  dissertation/ 


4 
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wonderful  to .  relate !  was  here  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the-  Hottentot 
kraal  vanishing  from  the  sight !  and 
in  its  place  appearing  a  stately  mau- 
soleum, on  the  top  of  which  was  in* 
scribed  in  large  characters,  memento 
mori — and  at  the  same  moment  the 
Hottentot  was  changed,  conformable 
to  the  prediction,  into  the  grim  King 
of  Terrors! 

The  impression  which  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  methodist,  was  now 
converted  into  that  kind  of  dismay, 
which  human  nature  often  fells  into, 
before  they  allow  themselves  time  to 
reflect  on  the  folly  of  being  alarmed. 
This  urged  the  party  to  a  speedy 
flight,  and  aei  numbers  seldom  fail  to 
give  courage,  having  joined  the  body 
of  the  company,  they  were  soon  sible 4 
to  recount  the  wonderful  metamor- 
phosis they  had  jijst  beheld,  and 
i  2 
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which  each  was  eager  to  witness. 
The  business,  however,  remained  for 
the  present  inexplicable,  for  every 
thing  was  again  in  statu  quo;  nor 
could  any  of  the  examinants*  even 
upon  the  most  minute  investigation, 
discover  any  foundation  for  supposing 
such  a  change  had  ever  taken  place, 
particularly  as  L*ady  Wetherall  de- 
clared her  entire  ignorance  of  any 
thing  in  her  plan  bearing  a  similitude 
to  the  scene  described..  The  major 
part  of  the  company  were  now  in- 
clined to  treat  the  whole  as  a  ridicu- 
lous and  whimsical  impression,  and 
others  as  a  masquerading  hocuv.  Both 
this  incident  and  the  last  furnished  a 
sufficient  topic  for  discourse,  until  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  invited  them  to 
ta&e  their  seats  at  the  long  range  of 
tables,  which  were  covered  with  every 
delicacy  that  the  most  luxuriant  fancy 
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could  devise,  a&d  ornamented  with  all 
the  embellishments  art  and  Ingenuity 
could  invent  to  pleas*  the  eye,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ether  senses  were 
regaled  even-  to  satiety; — soft  music 
aiding  the  luxurious  banquet,  while 
the  fountains  gently  streaming,  and 
the  gold  and  silver  fish  darting 
through  their  liquid  element,  afford* 
ed  «i  additional  increase  to  the  ge* 
ttoral  harmony  and  delight— for  all 
were  pleased— -superlatively  happy  !— 
none  being  more  so  than  the  sove- 
reign of  the  fete,  who  now  shone  at 
the  full  meridian  height,  in  the  very 
zenith  and  blaze  of  glory,  as  her  en* 
tertainment  was  pronounced  to  excel 
even  those  of  Cleopatra,  and  to  be 
quite  unique. 

But  alas!  how  short-lived  is  alt 
human  pleasure  ! — how  vain,  transi- 
tory* fallacious,   and  deceiving,  all 
i3 
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mundane  felicity !— our  hopes  and  ex* 
pectations  raised  with  a  feather,  and 
depressed  by  a  straw !— -for  while  un- 
bounded mirth  and  hilarity  echoed  all 
around  —  suddenly,  the  appalling 
screams  of  the  ill-omened  bird  of 
night  broke  upon  the  joyous  sounds, 
and  caused  an  universal  silence — at 
the  same  time  bats  were  seen  to  skim 
about  in  every  direction,  and,  wonder- 
derful  to  tell,  those  unwelcome  visi* 
tants  were  presently  joined  by  a  num- 
ber  of  other  large  sable  ill-favoured 
demons  of  darkness  and  dismay,  who 
conjunctively  with  the  smaller  dragon* 

winged  tribe,  wildly  spun  around,  

not  only  annoying  all  whom  they  thus 
encountered,  but  also  destroying  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  whole 
scene,  by  extinguishing  sun,  moon, 
and  stars — dire  porteut  that  chaos 
was  like  to  come  again !  and  that  the 
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i  screeching  of  the#owl,  the  squeaking 
,  of  the  bats,  the  harsh  cawiug  of  the 
I  crows,  rooks,  and  ravens,  added  to 
f  the  loud  screams  of  the  other  af- 
frighted bifds^  were  plain  indications 
of  approaching  ruin ! 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  these 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  guests 
.  would  have  totally  destroyed  all  hi- 
larity,  had  not  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  exerted  themselves  to  secure 
and  drive  out  the  noxious  intruders,, 
by  giving  orders  for  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  to  be  fresh  trimmed,  and 
restored  to  their  pristine  functions; 
it  then  only  remained  to  assure  those 
ladies  and  feminine  gentlemen,  whose 
nerves  had  b^en  affected  by  this  eflu- 
skm  of  a  mischievous  brain,  that  their 
persons  were  perfectly  safe.  It  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  debate  whether  the: 
I  4 
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little  rubs  and  froJfas  of  human  life 
do  not  give  a  zest*  and  help  to 
sweeten  our  enjoyments,  which  other- 
wise  would  cause  an  enervating  lan^ 
guor.  Both  philosophers  and  sen- 
sualists have  given  an  assent  to  this^ 
opinion,  and  it  appeared  to  he  a  doc- 
trine admitted  by  the  whole  of  Lady. 
Wetherairs  assembly,  who  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  alarming  cause  wa* 
removed,  returned  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  with  redoubled  energy,  and 
began  to  rally  eack  other  on  the  ter- 
ror that  had  taken  place,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  droll  effects  occasion  t*i 
by  the  introduction  of  these  novel 
mae^ueraden. 

"  Tis  riutet  wffenfteical/'  said  a 
grave  reasoner  upon  effect  and  cause, 
"  that  the  human  mind,  that  nebl* 
soaroe  of  rational  reflection,  should 
suffer  itself  to  be  surprised  and  terri- 


fied  kt  atf  object  which  it  eveiy  day 
beholds.  I  say,  ^adam/'  continued 
he,1'  addressing  himself  td-the  atttient 
Eve,  who  happened  to  be*  hid  next* 
neighbour,  "  is  riot  this  wonderful ! 
•  and  might  I  not  as  well  fear  to  plsfce 
this  pie6e  of  ice  in  toy  mouth  beeause* 
'tis  cold?" 

The  flowery  declaimer  taw  at- 
tempted to  suit  the  actions  to  the 
Woftta>  by  sticking  his  fork  into  the- 
Opposed  delectable  morsel  on  his 
plate,  When,  horrid  to  relate!  it  gave 
one  skip  into1  the  plate  of  Eve,  and 
another  into  her  uncovered  bosom  I 

A  cry  of  hoirofr  escaped  the  rati- 
onal argumentator,  and  a  shriek 
spontaneously  burst  forth  from  mo- 
ther Eve  as  she  shook  the  intruder 
feott*  her  fair  bosom  I — All  eyes  and 
ears  were  directed  to  that  quarter  j 
whea  lo !  another  scream  from  the 
*  6 
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further  extremity  of  the  apartment, 
and  a  third  in  a  different  direction, 
confused  the  eye  and  bewildered  the 
search  after  the  cause.  In  a  minute 
all  quitted  their  seats,  and  in  the 
hurry  .overturned  fountains,  temples, 
fish-ponds,  parterres,  pagodas,  vases, 
and  all  the  magnificent  and  sheuy 
honours  of  thtf  table,  whose  frag- 
ments overspread  the  floor,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  profusion  of  fruit,  con- 
fectionary, and  other  appendages  of 
the  ample  and  well-appointed  feast, 
now  alas!  exhibited  only  one  wide 
extended  ruin  I 

It  was  indeed  night  of  horror  L 
for  fiite  hundred  vpices,  all  at  once, 
demanded  what  wa^the  matter,  and 
only  two  or  three  could  resolve  the 
question.  A  dead  calm  succeeded 
this  hurricane  and  wreck  of  good 
things,  each  one  gazing  upon  his 
neighbour  with  silent  wonder  I 
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u  In  the  name  of  Heaven !  what 
is  the  meaning  of  alL  this  V%  interro- 
gated Sir  Charles  Nevilles 

"Afrog!"  answered  a  lady; 

"  A  frog X  impossible  that  a  frog; 
should  cause  all  this  confusion/'  said. 
Sic  Charles;  besides*  how  should, 
such  an  animal  come  here  Vr 

u  A  frog  jumped  upon  my  neck// 
said  Eve, 

"  The  ice  upon  my  plate  was 

turned,  into  a  frog,"  said  the.  man  of 
reason. 

"  And  I  saw-  one  leap  put  of  £u 
little  fish  pond,"  said  a  y  oung  lady- 

Sir  Charles  now  easily  conjectured 
how  the  mischief  had  been  contrived, 
and.  on*  minutely  examining  one 
of  those  little  receptacles  where  the 
gold  arid  silver  fish  had  been  placed, 
he^was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that 
not  only  this,  but  all  the  incidents,  of 
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the  night  had  been  plumed  by  Mr. 
Frolic,  who  possibly  never  grot  him- 
self the  trouble  to  reflect  oa  the  Mis- 
chief it  might  occasion. 

The  pleasure  of  all  those  that 
came  to  be  amused  and  diverted  was 
now  completely  done  away,  while  on 
the  contrary  the  amateurs  of  c&sorder 
and  promoters  of  contusion  did  "not 
fail  to  enjoy  the  glorious  fun,  as  they 
called  it  ;  most  visibly  triumphing  in 
Lady  WetheraH's  chagrin  at  this 
termination  of  her  airy  visions  of  un- 
bounded eclat y  and  standing  forth  as 
the  unrivalled  and  indisputable  em- 
press of  taste  and  splendor. 

Her  ladyship  was  too  much  mor- 
tified to  reflect  on  the  primary  causes 
of  the  vexatious  incidents  which  had 
dccurred,  though  nothing  was  more 
plain  that  they  could  not  be  the  mere 
effect  of  chance — for  chance  had  never 
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brought  natural  owls,  bate,  rooks,  and 
frogs  to  a  masquerade ;  neither  did 
the  awkward  commiseration  of  her  - 
friends  tend  to  mitigate  her  dis- 
quietude, as  the  subject  was  too  ludi- 
crous to  admit  of  any  appropriate 
accompaniments  betokening  a  fellow- 
feeling,  so  that  her  ladyship  was  much 
better  pleased  when  their  absence  re- 
lieved her  from  all  farther  condolence. 

The  extravagance  and  whimsi- 
cality of  the  late  scene  was  also  the 
next  day  good-naturedly  discussed  at 
Sir  Charles  Neville's. 

"  I  really  should  feel  for  her  lady- 
ship's disappointment,"  said  he,  "did 
I  not  hope  that  the  ridicule  which 
there  is  no  doubt  she  will  undergo, 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  too 
frequent  raturrence  to  what  must  in- 
evitably prove  destructtfe^  even  to  a 
mnoh  larger  income  than  Lady  We* 
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therall's.  Some  politicians,  I  knowr 
would  descry  no  mischief  in  this  lavish. 
♦  waste,  on  the  principle  that  all  partial 
evil  of  this  nature  is  an  universal  be- 
nefit. I  admit  that  numbers  are  em- 
ployed and  fed  by  the  whims  and> 
follies  of  Individuals  ;  yet  Lfear  many, 
more  are  injured  by  them-— for  dissi- 
pation creates  difficulties— difficulty 
produces  debts—debts  bring  oa  bank- 
ruptcy— tKertruin- follows*  of  course." 

The  baronet  had  but  one  opinion 
respecting  the  person*  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  late  disasters,  and  which 
he  attributed;  solely  to  Mr.  Frolic. 
This  conjecture  indeed  was  soon  after 
put  beyond  dispute  by  the  entrance 
of  Lord  Wetherall,  who,  it  appears, 
in  a  tete-a-tete  that  morning,  had 
been  challenged  by  her  ladyship  as 
the  author  of  all  the  mischief;  an  ac«* 
cusation  that  o£  course  produced  some 
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spirited  altercation  on  both  sides,  and 
had  occasioned  him  to  enter  into  a 
minute  investigation,  in  the  coarse  o£ 
which  he  discovered  that  the  Hotten- 
tot kraal  was  a  curious  piece  of  ma- 
chinery so  constructed  as  to  /change 
into  a  mausoleum.  This  being  clearly 
established,  his  lordship  had  also  the 
sagacity,  by  the  dint  of  all  powerful 
bribery,  to  find  out  how  the  trouble- 
some actors  of  the  drama  had  been 
introduced,  and  that  their  patron  was 
the  facetious  Mr.  Frolic,  who  from 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,;  in  devising 
and  planning,  wanted  no  opportuni- 
ties for  carrying  into  effect  his  whimr 
sical  machinations. 

Lord  Wetherall  did  not  fail  to 
descant  with  much  gravity  and  so* 
leronity  on  the  atrocity  of  the  affront, 
and  his,  resolution  to  call  Mr.  Frolic 
to  account  for  the  same,  requesting 
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Sir  Charles  to  accompany  hk*  to  the 
field  of  action an  honour  which, 
however,  th«  teuttnet  declined,  pie** 
santly  joifltog  his  refusal  6f  I^nd 
WetheralTs  serious  invitation,  by 
•aying,  that  he  had  not  the  least  oh* 
jection  to  second  hid  lordship  id  any 
thing  that  had  a  prospect  of  proving 
advantageous  to  hka  j — -but  that  cat- 
ting throats,  except  for  the  puhVuz 
good,  was  quite  out  of  his  way.  The 
best  way  of  revenging  the  afitottf ,  Sir 
Charles  observed,  was  to  let  ft  pAsi 
unnoticed,  a*,  by  giving  it  a  Sferfo** 
turn,  it  would  prolong  the  ridicule, 
winch  was  now  only  the  subject  of 
the  day,  and  would  of  course  ex- 
pire of  its  own  frivolity.  "  I  am  much 
mistaken,  too,  Lord  Wetherat*,*  con- 
tinued he,  *  if  what  you  look  on  as  * 
serious  evil,  dees  not  fcwrnf  ort  &  pei<- 
maaeot  benefit,  bygi*ii>g  Latdy 
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therall  a  thorough  surfeit  of  this 
kind  of  fame,  and  making  her  perfectly 
willing  to  quit  the  scene  of  action,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  accompanying 
your  lordship  to  Ireland/* 

This  advice  though  delivered  in 
somewhat  a  jocular  strain!  seemed 
to  have  all  due  weight  with  his  lord- 
ship,  for  he  presently  appeared  to  for- 
get his  resentment,  a*d  wisely  entered 
into  a  more  rational  topic,  namely, 
that  which  related  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate ;  a  subject  to  which 
Sir  Charles  did  not  fail  to  pay  due 
attention,  as  he  recapitulated  the  sub- 
stabto  of 'a  letter  recently  sent  hint 
by  his  agent,  giving  an  account  of 
what  had  been  already  undertaken, 
and  the  measures  they  tneaat  to  pur- 

Lady  WetheralTs  approaching 
separation  from  her  children  was  not 
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really  marked  with  any  of  that  anxiety 
which  so  amiably  distinguishes  many 
other  mothers,  who  move  even  in  as 
exalted  a  line  of  life,  but  who  being 
less  the  slaves  of  fashion,  and  less  ad* 
mirers  of  self,  are  more  susceptible  of 
tender  feeling.  Miss  Neville,  it  is 
true,  had  been  in  almost  a  state  of 
alienation,  in  respect  to  her  mother, 
from  her  infan%;  but  this  was  not 
the  ease  with  Miss  Fanny,  whom  she 
had  so  far  appeared  to  love,  by  in- 
dulging ber  in  every  whim  and  ca- 
price* until,  fortunately  for  the  young 
lady,  the  power  had  been  lodged  in 
more  judicious  bands,  from  which 
time  all  affection,  if  it  can  be  so 
called/  terminated;  and  no  doubt  all 
connection  with  the  former  family 
would  have  ceased  with  her  new  ac- 
cession of  title,  had  not  she  found  her 
daughters,  and  even  Sir  Charles  him* 
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self,  inclined  to  promote  her  interest. 
But  as  she  knew  the  means  were  as 
powerful  as  their  inclination  was  to 
serve  her,  she  therefore  judiciously 
resolved  to  affect,  at  least  as  much  as 
lay  in  her  power,  what  she  never  felt 
for  any  individual  but  herself — affec* 
ttoci  and  tenderness— in  the  assump- 
tion of  which,  she  had  sometimes 
been  tolerably  successful*  particularly 
at  her  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  fa- 
mily~~4hoogh.it  must  be  confessed, 
her  thoughts  were  observed  to  be 
somewhat  engrossed  by  the  figure, 
which  she  assured  her  daughters  she 
meant  to  make  in  Ireland* 

By  the  consent  of  Sir  Charles  the 
young  ladies  made  their  mamma  a 
considerable  present  at  parting,  and 
the  baronet  told  Lord  Wethe^all  that 
he  should  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  his  improvements,  and  de- 
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sired  if  at  any  time  he  found  himself 
straitened  in  pecuniary  matters,  rota- 
tive to  their  completion,  that  he  would 
forthwith  let  him  know;  a  kindness 
which  Lord  Wetherall  acknowledged 
in  the  most  grateful  terms*  A  final 
adieu  then  took  place  between  all 
parties,  and  Lady  Wetherall  for  the 
present  closed  he*  account  with  the 
fashionable  world,  and  left  the  co- 
lumn* of  eelat  atad  rktkali  open  to 
Other  and  more  successful  amtteur*  of 
felly. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 


Soon  after  the  departure  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Wetherall,  the  young  ensigns 
received  an  order  for  their  embarka- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  transports  could 
he  got  ready ;  a  mandate  that  caused 
no  small  grief  in  Sir  Charles  Neville's 
family.  Mrs.  Willoughby,  from  the 
example  of  her  husband,  endeavoured 
to  appear  cheerful,  and  to  bear  the 
absence  of  her  son  .  with  fortitude, 
though  she  could  not  reflect  on  the 
dangers  of  his  profession  without 
shuddering.  Sir  Charles  Neville  too 
became    unusually    grave    at  the 
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orthodox  to  believe  either  will  insure 
future  fefieity.  The  young  men,  if 
not  the  immediate  favourites  of  For- 
tune, appear  to  possess  honour  and 
integrity  —  the  girls  have  wealth 
enough  for  themselves  and  their  fu- 
ture  husbands — let  Providence  direct  I 
the  rest.  It  is  true,  I  would  not  have 
them  complete  an  irrevocable  engage- 
ment, until  their  judgments  are  more 
matured,  and  their  affections  perma- 
nently established ;  for  this  purpose 
I  hold  it  essential  that  the  young  I 
men  should  $ee  a  little  more  of  the 
world,  which  >vill  enable  them  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  men  and 
manners — a  knowledge  most  useful  to 
all,  but  more  particularly  to  those 
who  we  in  future  to  direct  apd  «•<>- 
vero  a  family.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  restrictive  claivse  in  my  mother's 
will,  which  may  possibly  curtail  some 
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i      part  of  the  family  possessions,  if  the 
i      letter  of  the  bequest  is  not  obeyed, 
I      But  there  will  still  remain  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  comfort,  to  which  I 
i      can,  if  needful,   make  an  addition 
ample  enough  to  satisfy  any  National 
being;  and  Heaven  knows V9  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  deep  sigh,   u  1 
should  deem  myself  worthy  of  all 
the  pangs  I  have  for  many  years  sus- 
tained, should  I  with-hold  either  my 
-  assent,  or  part  of  the  wealth,  Provi- 
-ctence  has  kindly  endowed  me  with, 
towards   making  those  I  love  and 
esteem  happy  in  their  own  way." 
,  While  Sir  Charles  was  speaking, 

i  Mrs.  Willoughby  beheld  him  with 
,  admiration.  "  What  sentiments  are 
l  these!"  said  she,  "  and  how  unlike 
to  the  cold-hearted  and  sordid  maxims 
,  of  the  age  we  live  in!  Let  my  son 
go — I  will  no  longer  distrust  that 

VOL,  III.  k 
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Providence  which  can  not  only  prcrtect 
him,  but  also  render  him  worthy  such 
a  noble-minded  friend  and  patron 
Neither  did  Mr.  Willoughby  fail  to 
express  a  due  sense  of  the^  part  he 
took  in  the  baronet's  declaration,  and 
what  he  felt  from  such  generous  and 
disinterested  friendship,  which  he 
trusted  the  young  men  would  make 
jevery  effort  to  deserve. 

"  That  they  are  sincerely  and 
jfirmly  attached  to  Miss  Neville  and 
Miss  Fanny,  and  that  there  is  reci- 
procity of  affection,  I  believe,  is  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  doubt;  at  the 
same  time  I  am  well  assured  there  has 
been  no  secret  nor  dishonourable  pro- 
cedure even  in  respect  to  a  disclosure 
of  regard  on  either  side." 

"  The  sisters,  I  suppose,  then  are 
mutual  confidants  when 
together  in  secret  iw  said  Sir  Charles 


they  get 
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with  a  smile,  "  and  so  I  presume  are 
the  two  friends ;  though  as  it  appears 
to  be  an  unavowed  passion,  they  will 
nof  be  able  to  report  much  progress 
before  their  .departure*  It  must,  how- 
ever, remain  with  us  to  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  possible  during  the 
separation." 

As  Sir  Charles  immediately  quit* 
ted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby,  they 
did  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
latter  part  of  the  speech,  which,  how- 
ever, was  fully  explained  by  him  when 
the  servants  were  withdrawn  •  after 
dinner,  the  baronet  addressing  the 
young  gentlemen  as  follows :  €€  I  re- 
member your  proud  hearts  most  un- 
gallantly  refused  the  ladies'  tribute  of 
acknowledgments  for  their  timely  res-  - 
cue,  and  though  thoroughly  indignant 
for  such  contumacy,  they  still  are 
gracious  enough  to  allow  you  to  make 
k  2 
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your  peace,  and  hold  out  as  an  in- 
centive no  less  than  a  copy  of  their 
fair  selves ;  and  that  the  treaty  may 
appear  to  be  on  just  and  equal  terms, 
they  profess  themselves  willing  to  re- 
ceive your  semblances  in  return,  if 
artists  can  be  found  who  will  engage 
to  prepare  them  in  due  time/9 

"  Lord,  uncle ! "  exclaimed  Fanny, 
u  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter/* — 
Elizabeth,  more  timid  than  her  sister, 
only  blushed  and  held  down  her  bead. 

C€  With  such  a  reward  in  view," 
replied  Charles,  "  the  ladies  will  no 
longer  have  to  complain  of  our  ob- 
stinacy/* 

"  Miss  Fanny,*  said  Edward, 
"  appears  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
treaty.** 

*  I  am  sure  I  did  not  make  the 
least  objection/*  eagerly  replied 
Ffcnny, — "  I  only  said— I— I — n 
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"  Come,  come,  Fanny/1  said  Sir 
Charles,  "  we  mean  not  to  enter  into 
close  investigation,  but  early  to-mor- 
row, put  off  your  cloudy  looks,  and 
call  forth  all  your  smiles  and  dimples* 
that  the  painter  may  do  you  ample 
justice;  and  that  these  two  adven- 
turous knights  m^ynotbe  ashamed 
when  they  oblige  the  giants,  hobgob- 
lins, and  Frenchmen  whom  they  sub* 
due  in  arduous  eombatr  to  do  homage 
to  the  portrait  of  the  peerless  beauty 
whose  charms  it  presumptuously  at- 
tempts to  represent." 

This  good-natured  address,  and 
the  pleasant  intelligence  it  thus  lu- 
dicrously conveyed,  served  to  brighten 
up  the  countenances  of  both  Miss 
Neville  and  her  sister;  for  though  it 
gave  an  oblique  hint  that  the  secret 
was  discovered,  yet  intimated  no  dis- 
pleasure or  reprehension,  and  made 
*3 
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each  long  for  the  momeat  of  retire- 
ment, that  they  might  freely  converse 
on  an  event  that  had  certainly  re- 
moved a  part  of  their  anxiety. 

Nor  were  the  young  men  a  whit  leas 
pleased,  as  there  was  now  an  absolute 
promise  of  what  they  had  both  wished 
to  obtain,  but %  dared  not  ask;  and 
which  likewise  afforded  no  unpleasing 
pre-sentiment  of  future  fortune  in  re- 
gard to  the  fair  originals. 

The  wished-for  period  of  with- 
drawing had  no  sooner  arrived,  than 
the  sisters  hastened  to  their  apart- 
ment to  recapitulate  what  had  passed 
and  to  comment  on  the  probable  con- 
sequences ;  both  extolling  the  good- 
ness of  their  dear  uncle,  in  giving 
them  permission  to  present  their  pic- 
tures to  Edward  and  Charles,  and 
allowing  them  to  receive  their*  s  in 
return. 
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On  the  morrow  different  artists 
of  the  first  eminence  werfe  employed 
to  take  the  designed  likenesses.;  and 
as  no  expence  was  spared  in  the  com- 
pletion, in  three  days  the  whole  of  the 
miniatures  were  finished  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  every  individual  con- 
cerned, and  set  in  the  most  elegant 
style  of  taste  and  fashion.  But  though 
this  was  a  business,  both  in  its  outUne 
and  execution,  that  had  given  plea- 
sure to  all  parties,  it  caused  no  small  • 
confusion  to  the  young  ladies,  as  the 
hour  approached  when  the  portraits 
were  to  be  mutually  exchanged,  which 
was  appointed  to  be  the  day  before 
Charles  and  Edward  were  to  quit  Lon- 
don for  Portsmouth,  where  *hey  were 
tOv  embark  for  Spain. 

The  hour  of  breakfast  arrived  o^ 
the  dreaded  day  which  was  to  be  the; 
K  4 
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last,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time, 
before  this  late  happy  groupe  were 
again  to  assemble  together  for  that 
purpose.   An  unusual  silence  and  de- 
jection appeared  to  have  taken  place, 
and  to  pervade  every  countenance; 
even  Sir  Charles  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  accustomed  cheerfulness,  while 
the  eyes  of  the  females  were  suffused 
in  tears,  and  their  half-smothered 
sighs  proclaimed  the  lively  interest 
'  they  took  in  the  loss  they  were  about 
to  sustain. 

~"  Fye  upon  this  weakness,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  "  I  believe  it  is  conta- 
gious ;  we  do  not  well  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  our  young  heroes,  who,  I 
trust  in  Providence,  will  shortly  be 
restored  to  us,  crowned  with  glory. 
Come,  ladies/'  turning  to  Miss  Ne- 
ville and  Fanny,   "  try  your  potent 
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tpells  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits; 
Have  you  nothing  to  present  for  that 
especial  purpose  i 99 

"  A  trifle,  Sir,  to  enforce  a  re~ 
membrance  that  there  are  beings  who 
take  a  lively  interest  in  their  happi* 
ness,M  said  Elizabeth  blushing,  and 
presenting  her  picture  to  Charles 
Willougbbyr  at  the  same  time  that 
Fanny  gave  herfs  to  Edward.  u  We 
do  not  forget  who  saved  us  from 
death,"  said  she,  "  and  would  feim 
make  a  better  acknowledgement  than 
these  trifles.  I  wish  I  had  the  power 
to  convert  them  into  guardian  spirits 
to  protect  you  in  the  hour  of  peril/* 

"  They  will  be  our  guardian  spi- 
rits/' said  Edward,  -eagerly  taking 
the  proffered  gift, — "  for  surely  dan* 
ger  nor  dishonour  can  never  assail  us 
while  in  possession  of  such  powerful 
talismen  I" 

K  5 
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"  And  when  we  cease  to  think  of 
the  lovely  originals,  may  death  and 
infamy  be  our  portions!9'  continued 
Charles,  pressing  the  miniature  to  his 
bosom. 

"  You  forget,  gentlemen said 
Sir  Charles,  "  that  the  ladies  expect 
some  return  for  their  favours." 

"  I  wish,   Sir,"     said  Edward, 
"  that  our  abilities  were  equal  to  the 
sense  we  have  of  your  kindness,  and 
of  their  great  condescension,  we  then 
indeed  might  make  a  more  adequate 
return.  You  have  permitted  us,  how- 
ever, to  offer  in  lieu  of  these  inesti- 
mable gifts,  one  that  can  bear  no 
value  but  what  it  receives  from  being 
in  their  possession.    Accept  then,  la- 
dies, tokens  of  our  unalterable  respect 
and  gratitude,  and  our  sincere  and 
ardent  wishes  thfit  every  moment  of 
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your  lives  may  be  greeted  witk  pure 
and  unalloyed  felicity."  . 

Edward  and  Charles  now  presented 
their  miniatures  in  exchange  for  those 
they  had  received;  and  they  were 
taken  with  a  satisfaction,,  which  tho* 
clouded  by  the  idea*  of  an*  approach- 
ing separation*  could  not  fail  of 
proving  highly  pleasing.  The  re- 
mainder of  the.  day  was  passed  in? 
those  kind  attentions  which  generally: 
take  place  among  parting  friends,, 
mixed  with  salutary  advice  from  Sir 
Charles;  whose  military  habits  and 
long  residence  in  camps,  had  enabled 
him  to*  communicate  ta  his  young 
friends  what  he  knew  would  prove 
useful.  Neither  was  his  attention  ta 
their  interests  confined  to  mere  words,, 
for  well  knowing  that  officers  of  their 
rank,  who  had  not  fortunes:  to  aid 
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their  pay,  must  encounter  many  dif- 
ficulties, he  took  an  opportunity  to 
present  each  with  a  draft  upon  his 
hanker  for  250 1.  jooosely  telling  them 
this  was  meant  as  a  corps  de  reserves 
and  indeed  neither  of  the  young  men 
had  any  present  occasion  to  break  in 
upon  this  generous  aid,  for  their 
purses  besides  were  tolerably  well  re* 
plenished,  and  their  camp  equipage, 
personal  cloathing,  arms,  ornaments, 
&e.  had  been  furnished  with  a  libe- 
rality, which  rendered  them,  in  an  ex- 
terior point  of  view,  truly  respectable. 

The  family  separated  sooner  than 
Usual  in  the  evening,  as  the  young 
teen  were  to  be  stirring  early,  in 
order  to  join  the  regiment,  which  was 
to  be  mustered  by  break  of  day,  and 
immediately  td  commence  their 
march ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
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young  ladies,  though  unwillingly, 
took  leave  of  Edward  and  Charles 
over  night,  being  ashamed  to  request 
permission  to  defer  that  ceremony 
until  morning. 

The  breakfast  hour  the  next  day 
was  a  melancholy  one,  being  compa- 
ratively solitary  as  well  as  silent,  for 
Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Willoughby  had 
taken  their  horses,  in  order  to  ac- 
company the  young  men  some  miles 
on  their  way,  and  neither  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby nor  the  young  ladies  ap- 
peared inclined  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  number  by  the  spirit  qf 
their  conversation.  Nor  did  this  va- 
pidity experience  arty  diminution, 
until  near  the  hour  appointed  for 
dinner,  which  brought  with  it  Sir 
Charles  and  Mr.  Willoughby,  when 
all  the  ladies9  tongues  were,  as  if  by 
a  miracle,  set  in  motion,  under  pre- 
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tence  of  enquiring  concerning  their 
ride,  but  iu  fact  to  gain  intelligence 
of  the  health  and  spirits  of  Charles 
and  Edward— how  far  they  were  on 
their  way — what  was  their  conversa- 
tion, and  a  number  of  other  questions 
of  great  importance  to  themselves, 
but  of  little  consequence  to  the  com* 
munity  at  large. 

The  gentlemen,  however,  endea- 
voured to  give  them  every  information; 
and  Sir  Charles,  in  answer  to  Miss 
Fanny's  particular  enquiry  concerning 
Spain,  assured  her,  that  if  she  found 
herself  inclined,  he.  would  render  her 
completely  mistress  of  the-  geography 
of  that  country  in  the  short  space  of 
one  week,  so  that  she  might  march 
with  the  contending  armies,  without 
any  danger  of  being  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoner* 
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CHAR  XXVII. 


*The  Spring  quarter  was  now,  what 
Sir  Charles  called,  far  advanced,  and 
Nature  began  to  unfold  her  beauties, 
which  made  him  wish  to  change  the 
scene  for  purer  air,  and  enjoyments 
more  suited  to  his  taste.  The  town, 
notwithstanding,  was  uncommonly 
crowded,  and  the  fashionable  parties 
were  in  the  height  of  splendor.  But 
though  nobody,  to  use  a  tonish 
phrase,  rusticated  until  July,  Sir 
Charles  could  not  resolve  to  waste 
the  most  charming  part  of  the  year 
amidst  the  dust  and  smoke  of  Lon- 
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don.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  too 
began  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  to- 
wards home,  and  for  the  reassumption 
of  their  old  habits.  Elizabeth  and 
Fanny  also  were  as  eager  to  return  to 
Roseberry,  as  they  had  been  before  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  capital  which 
now  no  longer  appeared  to  hold  out 
any  attraction.  All  parties,  therefore,, 
being  of  the  same  mind,  it  was  re- 
solved only  to  delay  the  journey  until 
they  received  the  tidings  of  Charles 
and  Edward's  embarkation  having 
taken  place,  and  until  the  formal  ce- 
remonious visits  were  discharged  ;  an 
event,  however,  took  place,,  which 
retarded  their  intended  purpose,  and 
made  them  as  fashionable  as  their 
neighbours. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  though  he  possessed 
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I      but  a  small  fortune,  could  trace  his 
i      lineage  some  centuries  back.  Having 
l      a  large  family,  his  father  found  it 
I      necessary  for  the  younger  branches  to 
I      betake  themselves  to  some  profession, 
|     and  the  last  boy  having  received  a 
i     proper  education,  was  destined  to  "the 
|      church.    In  due  time  the  perpetual 
advowson  of  the  living,  which  the 
great  grandson  now  possessed,  was 
purchased  and  permanently  s£±tl£u 
i      on  him.  ^  For  some  years  a  good  un- 
i      derstanding  and  constant  intercourse 
|      was  maintained  between  the  son  and 
I      father,  which  at  length  was  inter* 
|      rupted,  and  ended  in  a  final  rupture, 
i      by  the  former  marrying  the  amiable 
i      daughter  of  a  poor  curate.    In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  old  gentle- 
i      man  and  his  numerous  issue  paid  their 
debt  to  Nature,  with  the  exception  of 
,      the  second  son,  who  being  bred  up  in 
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the  mercantile  line,  went  to  India, 
and  from  that  period  was  lost  to  his 
brother,  the  clergyman. 

In  the  course  of  the  baronet's 
line  of  visitation,  he  one  day,  after 
the  embarkation  of  the  young  men 
had  taken  place,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Willoughby,  called  upon  a  gentleman 
who  was  an  East-India  director,  and 
in  his  company  they  found  a  person- 
age,  who  though  apparently  "not 
much  above  the  age  of  fifty,  yet 
seemed  greatly  reduced  in  health,  the 
effect,  as  they  judged,  of  a  long  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  and  unwholesome 
climate,  for  his  complexion  was  sal- 
low and  muqh  tanned  by  the  sun. 
As  this  gentleman  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Charles  by  the  name  of  Fort  on, 
nothing  particular  struck  either  him 
or  Mr.  Willoughby ;  but  when  the 
name  of  Willoughby  was  Announced 
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in  return,  the  invalid  appeared  agi- 
tated, and  eagerly  enquired  if  he 
bore  any  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
one  of  the  Willoughbys,  who,  some 
years  back  possessed  the  livipg  of 
Roseberry.  On  Mr.  Willoughby's 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  and  say- 
ing that  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  the  two  last  incumbents,  and 
that  himself  was  the  present  pos- 
sessor— 

"  You.  are  then,  most  assuredly, 
the  nearest  relative  I  have  living," 
said  he,  f  for  my  father  was  the  se-; 
cond  and  only  surviving  son  of  your 
great  grandfather,  and  consequently 
uncle  to  your  father." 

Mutual  congratulations  now  took 
place  at  this  unexpected  recognition, 
which  Mr.  Norton  told  his  new  rela- 
tion would  most  probably  have  hap- 
pened some  years  before,  had  he  not 
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been  detained  in  India,  from  various 
causes,  much  longer  than  he  expected. 

"  You  doubtless  wonder  why  I 
bear  the  name  of  Forton- — it  is  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  my  late 
wife's  father,  from  whom,  on  that 
express  condition,  I  inherit  a  very 
large  property ;  my  own  parent,  like- 
wise, had  accumulated  enough  to 
make  any  moderate  man  happy.  I 
find,  however,  that  riches  will  not 
give  health,  though  I  am  come  to 
seek  for  it  in  that  salubrious  climate, 
in  which  my  father  first  drew  breath, 
and  where  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to 
resign  it,  but  fate  allotted  otherwise— 
his  death  was  succeeded  by  those  of 
my  wife  and  children,  when,  not 
having  any  further  tie,  even  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  I  resolved  no 
longer  to  deliberate,  but  to  hasten 
and  search  out  whether  I  had  still  any 
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hold  on  the  world,  or  was  only  a  lone 
and  solitary  being,  though  surrounded 
by  thousands.  fTis  but  a  few  days 
since  I  was  landed  in  England,  and  I 
only  awaited  to  recover  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  voyage,  before  I  commenced 
the  necessary  inquiry  ;  a  fortunate 
chance  has,  however,  rendered  that 
trouble  needless,  and  I  have  to  con- 
gratulate myself  that  I  have  still  one* 
relative  left.* 

"  And  I,  that  I  have  one  more  added 
to  the  loved  few  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  kindly  entrusted  me/)  said 
Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  You  are  then  married,  and  have 
children,  I  presume,  cousin  Wil- 
loughby ?"  said  Mr.  Forton. 

"  I  have  indeed  a  most  esteemed 
wife,  and  two,  I  trust,  not  unworthy 
sons." 
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"  I  shall  think  thextime  long  until 
a  renewal  of  friendship  takes  place 
between  the  remaining  members  of  a  J 
family  that  have  been  so  long  dis-  I 
united,9''  said  Mr.  Forton,  >  €€  But  I 
beg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  continued 
he,  "  for  thus  engrossing  the  conver- 
sation with  my  particular  interests. 99 

The  parties  addressed  assured  Mr. 
Forton  that  the  occasion  rendered  all 
apology  unnecessary,  and  that  they 
deemed  themselves  highly  gratified  in 
witnessing  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
their  relationship/* 

"  Since  you  are  so  good  as  to  ex- 
cuse my  rudeness,"  continued  Mr- 
Forton,  "  I  will  just  ask  if  my  young 
cousins  are  of  any  profession  }" 

"  My  eldest,  Henry,  is  brought  up 
for  the  church,  and  intended  for  my 
successor.    Charles  has  an  ensisrncv. 
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and  is  just  embarked  for  his  first  cam* 
paign  to  Sfairi." 

u  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  di<l 
not  discover  my  family  in  time  to 
arrest  his  dangerous  pursuit,  for  we 
are  too  few  in  number,  to  hazard  that 
name  being  still  reduced ;  and  if  my 
young  cousin  is  not  enamoured  of 
glory,  he  shall  not  need  to  fight  for 
bread* 

Mr.  Willoughby  returned  his  new 
found  relation  many  thanks  for  his 
generous  declaration  in  his  son's  fa- 
vour, and  begged  to  know  where  Mrs. 
Willoughby  and  himself  could  have 
the  honour  of  paying  him  their  par- 
ticular respects, 

"  I  have  at  present  only  tempo- 
rary apartments  at  a  hotel,  nor  do  I 
think  I  shall  engage  any  permanent 
town  residence.** 

"  Mr.  Willoughby  will,  1  know/* 
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said  the  baronet,  "  esteem  himself 
happy  would  you  condescend  to  take 

up  your  abode  with  him." 

"  Does  my  cousin  mean  then  to 
return  immediately  to  the  country, 
for  I  suppose  he  has  no  town  house  ?* 

"  I  have  not,  Sir,  but  reside  with 
Sir  Charles  Neville,  whose  invitation 
I  will  nevertheless  repeat,  as  I  know 
your  acceptance  will  give  him  plea- 
sure as  well  as  it  will  myself  and  Mrs. 
Willoughby." 

"  And  I  know  Sir  Charles  Neville 
too  well,"  replied  the  gentleman 
whom  the  baronet  visited,  €€  not  to 
be  assured  that  your  compliance  will 
be  most  acceptable." 

"  I  will  then  so  far  avail  myself 
of  his  kindness  as  to  be  a  daily  intru- 
der, in  order  to  enjoy  my  cousin's 
company,  and  to  talk  over  old  family 
concerns,  if  Mrs.  Willoughby  is  in 
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town,  I  will  forthwith  tender  her  my 
respects." 

"  She  is,"  replied  Sir  Charley, 
"  and  you  will  oblige  us  much  by 
your  company  to  dinner  this  day,"— 
a  request  which  Mr.  Forton  immedi- 
ately complied  with.  The  same  invi- 
tation was  given  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  where  they  were,  but  was  po- 
litely declined. 

The  young  ladies  particularly  felt 
great  satisfaction  when  they  under- 
stood how  much  their  dear  friends  the 
Willoughbys  were  likely  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  discovery  of  a  golden 
nabob,  who  had  no  relatives  but 
themselves;  nor  did  this  pleasure 
originate  from  a  spirit  of  avarice. 
Charles  would  be  benefitted — perhaps 
quit  his  dangerous  profession,  —  to 
which  certain  other  ideas  were  an* 
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nexed,  that  are  better  guessed  at  than 
mentioned. 

The  truly  flattering  reception  that 
Mr.  Forton  met  with  from  all  parties, 
and  the  kind,  though  unstudied  atten- 
tion he  experienced  in  his  infirm  and 
invalid  state,  presently  took  ofF  all  the 
reserve  that  persons,  absolute  stran- 
gers, are  apt  to  feel  towards  each 
other ;  so  that  in  a  few  hours  he  de- 
clared he  felt  himself  perfectly  at 
home,  and  his  health  and  spirits  much 
better  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years  past. 

"  Then  why  not  make  it  your  en- 
tire home,  my  dear  Sir?M  said  the 
baronet ;  "  you  see  we  have  room 
enough,  and  it  will  be  doing  us  a 
kindness  by  filling  up  the  void  left  by 
our  young  friends*  departure,  which 
has  ever  since  rendered  us  quite  mo- 
ping and  melancholy." 
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This  address  was  so  well  snppr,  ' 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  and  the 
young  ladies,  that  after  a  slight  op- 
position on  account  of  his  two  ser- 
vants, he  consented  to  remove  imme- 
diately to  the  baronet's,  and  there  to 
await  a  short  time,  in  order  to  com* 
plete  his  intended  purchases,  and 
likewise  to  consult  with  his  physi- 
cians; after  which  he  promised  to  ac- 
company Sir  Charles  and  his  new 
relatives  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Willoughby  had  written  to 
acquaint  fcoth  his  sons  concerning 
their  new  relation,  and  Henry  in  con- 
sequence had  obtained  leave  from  the 
principal  of  his  college  to  visit  his 
father.  Mr.  Forton  expressed  much 
satisfaction  at  seeing  him* 

"  We  only  now  want  Charles  to 
make  us  complete.    What  say  you, 
cousin,"  said  he,  "  shall  we  tempt 
L  2 
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him  to  desert  bis  colours  ?  for  I  see  no 
necessity  for  either  Henry  or  Charles 
continuing  in  any  profession.'* 

"  I  am  thoroughly  sensible  of 
your  kindness,  cousin  Forton,"  said 
Mr.  Willoughbyj  "  but  as  the  young 
men  have  chosen  the  professions 
in  which  they  are  at  present  making 
preparations  to  pursue,  the  continua- 
tion or  relinquishment  must  depend 
on  themselves.  I  do  not  know  that 
Henry  has  any  unconquerable  predi- 
lection for-  the  church,  but  I  am  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  Charles  would 
think  it  an  irretrievable  blemish  and 
stain  upon  his  character  to  merely 
approach  the  field  of  action*  and  then 
ingloriously  retreat." 

*'  In  regard  to  Charles,  as  he  has 
already  began  his  career,  I  admit," 
paid  Mr.  Forton,  "  that  it  would  be 
rather  awkward  not  to  finish  one 
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campaign;  but  the  case  is  different 
with  respect  to  Henry,  who  has  not 
passed  his  ordination.  Tou  know  too, 
cousin,  that  I  have  no  heirs  but  your- 
selves— 'my  fortune  is  large,  and  even 
when  divided,  1  should  think  a  small 
living  scarcely  worth  acceptance ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  gladden 
the  heart  of  some  one  who  had  no 
pther  subsistence." 

11  Henry  is  thoroughly  awftre  that 
I  have  his  happiness  at  heart,  and  do 
not  wish  to  bias  his  opinion;  being 
also  acquainted  with  your  generous 
intentions  in  our  favour,  I  would  have 
himself  determine  either  for  the  con«- 
tinuance,  or  giving  up  his  former 
decision,"  said  his  father. 

"  Thoroughly  convinced  of  your 
paternal  love  and  kindness,  and  *of 
Mr.  Forton's  generous  and  benevolent 
intentions,  I  trust*  that  neither  will 
l  3 
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think  me  fickle  and  wavering,  if,  when 
thus  called  upon,  I  confess  that  my 
inclination  is  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Forton's  opinion.  My  former  assent 
in  favour  of  a  clerical  profession,  was 
undoubtedly  free  and  voluntary,  as 
Well  knowing  that  it  best  suited  our 
then  situation." 

i€  Your  explanation  and  apology, 
my  young  cousin,"  said  Mr.  Forton, 
"  is  both  candid  and  satisfactory ;  and 
as  it  is  at  my  suggestion  that  you  give 
up  your  future  prospects  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  it  remains  with  me  to 
make  up  the  probable  loss  ;  neither 
must  Charles  be  forgotten.  But  these 
matters  must  remain  for  arrange- 
ment." 

By  the  indefatigable  inquiries  of 
Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Willoughby,  in 
addition  <to  those,  of  Mr.  Forton's 
friend,  the  India  Director,  Mr.  For* 
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ton  wah  fc|tettlily  etmhltnl  to  complete 
\n\Mw*p*  ol'nome  v^t\y  mmftitlpint* 
1  hit*  lW?holtl  properly  j  not*  t*Matt»  ol" 
'  the  rttnwml  valua  of  4000 h  Ihmo#  in 
'  thy  iiMittetlitite  vicinity  ot*  that  ho- 
1  longht£  to  the  Mtthoi-»tIott4ts  tuul 
another  in  tttt  iu\\iw?\\i  county. 

Th«    etl  of  AMi^nmont  of  (ho  for- 
mer being  fully  prepared,  utut  Nil* 
Cluulea  tunl  Mr.  Wiltnnghhy  mim« 
moned,  ott  the  nuppo*ition  of  their 
itthiorihlug  wttiteMc**  they 
>vere  much  aurprtsed  to  find*  on  read- 
(     log  the  Instrument,  that  Mr,  Wit- 
>     loughhy'a  name  was  Inserted  a*  tho 
I     leal  purchaser)  and  that  oh  the  Mian- 
1     fletV  iOtiihtgi  Mr.  I oi  loo  actually 
I     jiiT^mrJ  hU  coumo  with  these  legal 
claim*  lor  puMeWion. 

Mr.    Willoughhy,   amidst  the 
warmest  gratitude,  would  iViiti  have 
expostulated  with  his  generous  cousin 
fc  4 
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on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
gift,  so  much  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine wishes  or  expectations ;  Mn 
Forton,  however,  would  neither  listen 
to  his  expostulations,  nor  receive  any 
acknowledgement. 

"  'Tis  but  a  small  proportion  to 
what  I  have  left,'*  said  he,  "besides, 
if  you  find  any  difficulty  iu  the  dis- 
bursement, I  dare  say  the  young  men 
will  be  able  to  lend  their  assistance ; 
for  though  I  mean  to  have  some  little 
partnership  with  you  in  the  business, 
yet  I  do  not  hold  it  altogether  right 
that  children  should  be  rendered  to- 
tally independent  of  their  parents." 

u  Nor  would  a  dutiful  and  affecti- 
onate child  desire  it,w  said  Henry, 
"  Indeed,  my  brother  and  myself  have 
never  experienced  any  thing  like  de- 
pendence, for  our  parents  have  uni- 
formly anticipated  every  wish." 
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Our's  has  indeed  been  a  femily  of 
affection,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
and  for  many  yean  we  hare  enjoyed 
content  and  peace  without  any  alloy ; 
the  first  interruption  of  which  was  the 
recent  departure  of  Charles." 

Just  as  Mrs.  Wifloughby  had 
mentioned  Charles,  Elizabeth  and 
Fanny  entered  the  apartment. 

"  We  must  have  him  home 
again/9  said  Mr.  Forton,  "  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  credit,  and 
then  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  procure  both  Henry  and  him  good 
wives,  and  see  if  they  will  prove  as 
affectionate  husbands  and  tender  pa- 
rents, as  they  have  been  dutiful 
children." 

This  unexpected  speech  of  Mr. 
Forton's,  caused  the  baronet  to  smile, 
at  the  same   time  he  instinctively 
turned  towards  Elizabeth,  and  per- 
I.  5 
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ceived  her  face  covered  with  blushes. 
To  conceal  her  confusion,  she  retired 
as  speedily  as  possible,  accompanied 
by  Fanny,  though  not  before  her  dis- 
order was  seen  by  Mr.  Forton,  who, 
probably  surmising  some  predilection 
;between  the  young  people,  after  Eli- 
zabeth and  Fanny  had  retired,  re- 
sumed his  former  subject,  by  saying, 
"  Well,  Henry,  what  think  you  of  a 
wife,  and  of  spreading  the  name  of 
Willoughby,  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up.?" 

Henry's  confusion  was  now  greater 
than  that  of  Elizabeth's.  He  in  vain 
attempted  to  stammer  out  an  answer, 
but  failing,  from  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise, he  only  bowed  and  remained 
silent— a  behaviour  that  involved  all 
parties  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjecture; 
Mr.  Forton  supposing  that  Elizabeth 
.was  the  object  that  caused  this  dis>- 
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order,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wil- 
Ipughby  and  Sir  Charles  were  fearful 
that  he  had  indeed  conceived  an  affec- 
tion for  one  of  the  sisters,  which  must 
inevitably  end  in  disappointment, 
from  t heir's  having  a  different  ten- 
deiicy.  But  as  Mr.  Forton  had  no 
intimation  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance, he  was  rejoiced  at  his  conjec- 
ture, lihdf  was,  in  his  own  mind, 
already  planning  a  double  alliance  in 
a  family  with  which  he  was  so  much 
pleased. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  and  sanguine 
in  every  thing  he  once  conceived,  he 
began  to  rally  his  young  cousin  on 
the  discovery  of  a  jrecret  which  Mr. 
and  Mrsv  Willoughby  said  they  had 
never  suspected  ;  appealing  to  their 
son  to  confirm  or  deny  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  supposi- 
tion* 
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Being  dins  called  upon  by  those 
whom  he  had  ever,  from  inclination, 
as  well  as  duty  obeyed,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  true,  his  affections 
had  been  for  some  time  unalterably 
fixed,  though  not  on  either  of  the  ob- 
jects they  had  supposed.  Premising 
thus  much,  he  added,  that  whatever 
struggle  it  might  cost  himself,  he  had 
resolved  that  no  private  gratification 
should  interfere  with  the  duty  he 
owed  his  parents ;  nor  would  he  ever 
enter  into  any  engagement  without 
their  perfect  concurrence. 

«  Henry/'  said  Mr-  Willoughhy, 
"  though  i  must  confess  you  have 
completely  taken  your  mother  and 
myself  by  surprise,  yet  I  must  add, 
that  you  know  us  too  well  to  suppose 
we  would  wish  to  obstruct  any  thing 
that  is  really  conducive  to  your  hap^ 
piness.    Who  then  is  the  object  of 
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your  affections  ? — is  she  of  a  respeta* 
Lie  character,  virtuous, — and  does 
she  re  tarn  your  affections?19 

"  She  is,  my  dear  father,  well 
educated,  pleasing  in  her  manners  and 
person,  a  dutiful  daughter, — pious, 
virtuous,  good-tempered,  and  unaf- 
fected.* 

"  What  jnore  need  I  desire  in  my 
son's  wife !  —But  you  have  not  an* 
swered  my  last  question,  Henry." 

"  She  may  possibly  not  be  totally 
ignorant  of  my  regard,  though  I  never 
meant  to  declare  it,  until  1  had  your 
sanction." 

"  What  is  her  name,  Henry  ? — 
Have  I  ever  seen  her  ?* 

"  Yes  Sir ;  it  is— Miss  Griffiths.11 

"  I  give  you  joy,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Sir  Charles,  eagerly  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  shaking  his  hand,  "  for 
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I  am  sure  you  will  meet  with  no  op- 
position from  your  father." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Willoughby, 
"  although  I  was  a  crowned  head,  and 
Henry  was  heir  apparent." 

"  And  if  he  did;  I  would  marry 
her  myself  out  of  revenge,  for  I  think 
she  is  the  most  amiable  girl  I  ever  be- 
hekL  You 'give  her  ybtir  son,  Wil- 
loughby,  and  Tlf  give  her  a  fortune. 
But  ftiere.are  two  difficult  points  te 
gain  yet,"  said  Mr.'  Forton,  with 
kpparent  gravity. 

'""What  are  those,   Sir ?»  said 
.  Henry. 

"'Her  own  consent,  and  that  of 
her  father/* 

"  Courage,  Henry  V-  said  Sir 
Charles;  *  for  either  my  observation 
deceived  me,  or  you  have  a  sly  little 
friend  in  the  garrison,  and  we  need 
not  fear  good  old  Griffithe." 
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I  have,  however,  be.en  strangely 
out  in  my  observation  though,"  said 
Mr.  Fortoh,  "  for  1*11  be  shot  if  I 
did  not  think  that  Miss  Neville — " 

"  Aye,"  interrupted  Sir  Charles, 
"  there  is  another  secret  that  may 
probably  come  to  something  one  of 
these  days.  What  will  you  say,  if  it 
should  be  discovered  that  Charles  is 
her  hero?1* 

"  That  my  young  cousins  were 
Fortune's  favourites,  provided  they 
should  be  able  to  gain  over  one  Sir 
Charles  Neville  to  our  party." 

"  Oh !  I  will  venture  to  answer 
for  him,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  equally 
with  old  Griffiths ;  but  I  fear  one  of 
.  the  Wi Hough  bys  must  be  moved  out 
of  the  way  first." 

"  How  so,  Sir  Charles  ?"  said  Mr. 
Forton. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  al^med/'  replied 
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the  baronet,  "  for  I  mean  nominally 
only."  Sir  diaries  then  explained 
the  restrictive  clause  in  his  mother's 
will,  adding  to  this  information, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  match  taking 
place  between  Elizabeth  and  Charles 
Willoughby,  he  had  no  doubt  but  he 
could  obtain  the  grant  of  his  grand- 
father's title  to  the  husband  of  Elizas 
beth,  and  their  heirs,  as  that  honour 
had  been  offered  to  himself,  which  he 
had  declined ;  as  never  intending  to 
marry,  it  inevitably  must  soon  again 
have  been  extinct, 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Forton,  "  it 
appears  then  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  having  only  one  branch 
of  the  Willoughbys  to  depend  on  for 
the  continuance  of  that  name ;  but  no 
matter,  this  has  been  a  day  of  dis- 
covery, as  well  as  of  business,  and  so 
let  us  conclude  it.  You,  Henry,  I  be* 
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lieve  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  are  at 
free  liberty  to  make  a  discovery  of 
your  affection,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
a  return  ;  and  as  for  Charles,  as  he  is 
absent,  and  not  expected  to  be  with  us 
for  some  time,  I  thinks  with  all  defer- 
ence to  Sir  Charles  Neville's  opinion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  matter  had 
better  rest." 

"  My  opinion,  Sir/'  said  the  ba- 
ronet, "  is  in  exact  coincidence  with 
yottr's;  the  parties  are  both  young 
enough,  and,  I  trust,  their  affections 
permanently  settled,  for  I  say  with 
much  pleasure,  its  progress  has  been 
marked  from  earliest  infancy,  up  to 
the  present  time — 

"  Like  rose-buds  on  one  stalk, 
Their  loves  together  grew." 

Neither  has  it  been  my  wish  to  im- 
pede it ;  my  mother's  will,  it  is  true, 
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cast  some  little  obstruction  in  the 
way,  but  which  there  is  no  doubt  can 
be  got  oven  Charles,  though  an 
amiable  and  estimable  character,  has 
nevertheless  a  proud,  and  I  may  add, 
a  romantic  spirit  His  motive  for 
entering  the  army  I  could  well  per- 
ceive, though  attempted  to  be  dis* 
guised,  was  to  raise  himself  in  fame 
and  fortune,  in  order  to  render  him 
more  worthy  his  mistress — 'twas  a 
laudable  ambition,  therefore  it  would 
have  been  weakness  to  resist  it.  I  love 
him  as  if  he  had  been  my  awn-  son, 
and  had  he  indeed  been  my  own,  I 
would  not  have  restrained  him,  but 
given  his  noble  independent  spirit  all 
encouragement,  not  doubting  a  for- 
tunate result  from  such  conduct." 

"  Your  sentiments,  Sir  Charles, 
are  truly  commendable,  and,  like  you, 
I  have  no  fear  hut  our  expectations 
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Will  be  fully  gratified,  and  that  also 
you  will  reap  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing your  benevolent  endeavours,  not 
only  for  the  happiness  of  your  own 
family,  but  also  for  your  friends  and 
fellow  creatures,  completely  crowned 
with  success ;  for  those  which  have 
been  exerted  in  favour  of  myself  and 
my  cousins,  I  know  not  how  to  repay 
—all  thanks  are  too  poor  — 99 

€€  You  owe  me  none/*  said  Sir 
Sir  Charles ;  —  "  Willoughby  is  my 
brother,  his  children  $  of  course,  are 
mine — 'tis  I  then  that  have  to  return 
you  thanks  for  making  him  rich,  and 
taking  him  from  a  profession,  by 
which,  exclusive  of  much  credit,  he 
gained  little  but  care  and  trouble  !" 

"  It  did  not  indeed  enable  me  to 
dine  off  plate,  but  thanks  be  to  God, 
and  my  good  friends,  I  had  enough, 
and  peace  and  content  were  about  my 
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dwelling*  You,  my  cousin,  hart 
now  given  me  abundance,  which,  I 
trust,  will  not  make  me  haughty, 
proud,  and  Tain,  or  unmindful  of  the 
needy,  and  such  as  have  none  to  help 
them ;  for  the  emoluments  of  my  liv- 
ing I  most  willingly  give  up  to  Mr. 
Griffiths  —  but  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  duties  of  my  pro- 
fession, that  I  should  be  grieved  to 
relinquish  them  totally/9 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  if  you  were 
not  indulged  in  youx  desire,  cousin 
Willoughby,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
singularity  of  the  thing  ;-^however, 
you  can  use  your  own  discretion  in 
this  respect,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  if 
you  once  promulgate  your  intention 
to  officiate  gratuitously,  but  that  you 
may  be  most  actively  employed.** 

While  this  conversation  took 
place,  a  no  less  interesting  one  to 
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themselves  began  with  the  young 
ladies  the  moment  they  gained  their 
own  apartment,  where  Elizabeth 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Don't  vex  yourself,  my  dear 
Elizabeth,"  said  Fanny ;— "  to  be 
sure  it  was  very  silly  to  suffer  your- 
self to  be  so  confused  when  Charles 
was  named,  but  you  cannot  help  it 
now/* 

Mrs.  Willoughby  entering  at  that 
moment,  put  a  stop  to  the  conversa- 
tion. "  I  was  fearful  you  was  unwell, 
my  dear/'  said  she,  "  by  your  leav- 
ing us  so  suddenly/' 

"  I  thought  I  was  beginning  to  be 
a  little  faint  or  so,  my  dear  madatii," 
answered  Elizabeth,  "but  it  pre- 
sently went  off." 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  thought  so,  and 
are  not  quite  certain,  it  is  all  very 
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well,"  replied  Mrs.  Willonghby, 
smiling,  "  I  shall  then  leave  you  to 
your  interesting  meditations,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  I  broke  in  upon.9 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby; — don't  leave  us,  we  were 
only  talking  about  some  trifling  sub- 
ject— do  dot  run  away  from  your  poor 
girls — besides,  my  sister,  I  believe, 
wishes  to  ask  you  a  question.*' 

"  Lord,  Fanny!  not  I." 

«  If  Elizabeth  won't  ,  ask,  I  will 
then,"  said  Fanny. — "  Is  Henry  going 
to  be  married,  my  dear  madam 

«  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
"  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  fair  one 
in  the  humour*'' 

"  And  that,  perhaps,  may  be 
more  difficult  than  he  imagines/* 
said  Fanny,  somewhat  petulentlv* 

"  May  I  ask,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wil- 
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i  loughby,"  enquired  Fanny,  "  the 
i  **   lady's  name  ?" 

i  "  That  for  a  little  time  must  re- 

main a  secret/1  answered  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby ;  "  but  thus  much  I  can 
inform  you,  if  it  will  gratify  your 
curiosity — it  is  neither  Miss  Neville 
nor  Miss  Fanny  Neville." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Miss  Fanny, 
smiling ;  "  I  am  sure,  whoever  the 
lady  is,  she  cannot  fail  of  being  happy 
with  Henry.  But  did  1  not  hear 
some  mention  of  Charles  returning 

!  home?" 

*'  O    yes,"    replied  Mrs.  Wil- 

,  loughby ;  "  and  I  dare  say  you  heard 
that  Mr.  Forton,  who  is  warmly  in- 
terested for  the  family,  has  found  out 

|  a  lady  for  him  too  ? — Don't  you  wi^h 
him  and  the  lady  very  happy,  Miss 

I   ,  Neville  r 

"  Yes !  — very— happy,"  faintly 
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articulated  Elizabeth,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

As  Elizabeth's  features  assumed 
a  pallid  and  death-like  hue,  Mrs. 
Willoughby  became  most  seriously 
alarmed,  lest  she  should  have  carried 
her  experimental  jest  too  far.  Hastily 
rising  from  her  seat,  she  ran  and 
threw  her  arms  around  the  almost 
fainting  girl,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
call her  to  recollection,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  volatile  salts— saying  at  the 
same  time, — "  Look  up,  my  Eliza- 
beth, my  dear  child.  The  happiness 
of  Charles  is  inseparable  with  that 
of  Elizabeth — their  affections  have 
been  long  known  and  approved  by  the 
best  of  men — by  Sir  Charles  Neville* 
It  is  alsq  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Fbrton, 
and  need  I  add,  that  nothing  can 
give  more  pleasure  to  Mr*  Wil- 
loughby and  myself  than  having  one 
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that  we  have  long  considered  as  a 
much-loved  daughter,  united  to  our 
family  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties." 

"  I  deserve  this  punishment," 
said  Elizabeth,  throwing  her  arms 
around  Mrs.  Willoughby,  "  for  my 
being  so  disingenuous;  and,  for  my 
want  of  confidence  in  one  who  has 
ever  proved  Jberself  not  only  my  sin- 
cere friend,  but  has  also  supplied  the 
place  of  the  most  tender  mother* 
Henceforth,  my  dear  madam,  not  a 
thought  of  my  heart  shall  be  concealed 
from  you/ 9 

.  "  Well,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  ts  must  I  make  use  of  a 
little  stratagem  to  discover  your  se- 
cret, and  to  obtain  your  confidence )" 

€*  Oh,  but  I  have  not  any  worth 
knowing,"  answered  Fanny. 

"  True,  my.  dear,  for  when  they 
are   tolerably  visible,  they  are  no 

VOL.  IIL.  M 
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longer  secrets.  I  wonder  when  we 
*hall  have  any  letter*  from  Spain  ?" 

€t  Dear  me,"  said  Fanny,  "what 
an  opposite  transition!^ 

'*  Not  at  all ;  should  not  you  like 
to  hear  whether  Cha&es  and  Edward 
-are  safe  landed  ?** 

FVtnny  did  .fcot  answer. 

"  Silence,  they  say,  is  an  assent — 
Charles  now  is  out  of  the  question — 
J  wonder  whether  Edward  will  get  a 
wife  in  Spain  V9 

**  Are  the  Spanish  ladies  "very 
handsome  ?*  said  Fanny. 

"  Hum! — tolerably  so,  and  very 

•    1     99  ■ 

ricii. 

u  Aye,  but  I  am  sure  Edward  is 
not  mercenary * 

"  Then  I  am  totd  they  are  very 
captivating." 

There  are  ladies  of  gooAfoxtune 
in  England  as  well  .as  Spain,  and  — * 
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**  What,  Fanny  ?' 

cc  And  possibly  may  be  as  pleasing 
— *but  it  is  nothing  to  me ;  I  am  sure 
I— -don't  care." 

"  O  fye,  Fanny! — not  care  for  the 
man  that  saved  your  life,  and  take 
his  picture  too  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  I  did  not  xrare  for 
Kim,*  said  Fanny  pettishly. 

"Ha!  Ha!  ha!  a  most  ingenious 
confession ;— so  now  I  have  obtained 
your  confidence  too,  aiid  haVe,  6( 
course,  finished  nay  experiment?* 

u  You  are'  a  dear  tormentor;'*  said 
Fanny,  "  but  I  forgive  you  }*  at  the 
same  time  throwing  her  arms  about 
Jier,  and  kissing  her  cheek. 

"Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
Soughby,  4i  since  we  are  likely  to  be 
such  good  friends,  I  will  repay  con- 
fidence with  corifidence;  and,' provided 
you  are  not  totally  indifferent  on  the 
m  2 
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subject,  I  will  tell  you  a  great  se- 
cret/' 

"  Do,  my  dear  mamma  Wil- 
loughbyff>  said  Fanny,  "  for  I  am  very 
fond  of  secrets." 

"  Well  then,  who  do  you  think 
is  the  fair  one  that  has  captivated 
Henry  i" 

t€  Tell  us,  for  we  long  to  know  ; 
at  least  I  will  answer  fpr  myself/* 
said  Fanny,  drawing  her  chair  close 
to  that  erf  Mrs.  Willoughby* 

".I  think  I  can  guess/'  said  Eli- 
sabeth ; — u  and  if  I  am  right,  I  have 
only  to  wish  that  you,  Mr.  Willough- 
hy,  audmy  uncle,  may  approve  his 
choice,  for  I  love  her  as  if  she  was  a 

sister." 

-  i  t 

(  "  You  suspect  then  it  iai  Miss 
Griffiths?" 

"  I  do  indeed,  am  I  right  in  my 
conjecture,  Madam  ?" 
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u  You  are,  and  we  are  all  well 
pleased  that  Henry  has  had  so  much 
discernment,  though  I  helieve  she 
as  yet  ignorant  of  his  prepossession  in 
her  favour,  and  also  of  our  approval.* 
She  may  indeed  be  ignorant  of 
the  latter  circumstance/'  said  Miss 
Neville,  iC  but  the  former  must  have 
been  obvious  to  her  before  Henry 
went  to  the  University,  from  his  very 
marked  attentions,  though  I  fancy  his 
affection  has  never  been  avowed." 

"And  do.  you  think,  my  dear 
Elizabeth,  that  he  will  prove  a  suc- 
cessful wooer  ?  for,  far  be  the  thought 
from  us  to  urge  a  suit  which  might 
prove  unwelcome,  from  her  affections 
being  settled  on  another  object." 
v  "  That,  I  believe,  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  for  though  delicately  observe 
ant  of  propriety,  she  has  ever  appeared 
much  pleased  when  Henry  has  beea 
M  3 
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of  eur  parties. — Of  late*  however,  I 
have  noticed  she  has  at  times  been 
particularly  thoughtful,  and  I  re- 
marked, that  when  I  told  her  about 
Mr.  Forten>  and  that  these  wais  no 
doubt  Mr.  Wiljoughby  would  be  his 
heir,  she  replied  with  at  deep  sigh — - 
*  riches  are  sometimes  the  cause  of 
great  unhappiness*  " 

"  I  trust  they  will  in  this  caw 
m*Ve  a  deserving  girl  happy  ;  abd  if 
she  has  any  thought  that  we  estimate 
wealth  as  the  chief  good,  how  pleased 
I  shall  be  to  undeceive,  and  let  her 
know  ire  dhall  only  use  them  to  exalt 
the  mind,  not  to  debase  it.  And  now, 
my  dear  girls,  I  shall  for  title  present 
leave  yen' to  your  pleasing  reveries, 
or  to  resume  your  former  discourse,, 
which  you  said  was  so  unimportant ; 
however,"  continued  Mrs.  Willough-* 
by>  smiling,     as  I  am  now  upou  a 
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mission  equally  unimportant;  Trntist 
beg  the  favour  that  yoi*  will  nQt  he 
guilty  of  thef  same  rudeness  which  I 
have  so  recently  committed,  by  break- 
ing in  upon  Miss  Griffiths'^  and  my* 
private  conference  for  at  least  one 
hajtf  hqur;  during  which  period^ 
should  you  find  any  ennui?  yoxz  caa 
hut  join  the  gentlemen  below  stabs, 
t^dt  tJwe  £u%.  diacutfc  the  business 
nearest  your  hearts,  as  you  will  find 
^h^m  neither  unprepared  nor  unwil- 
Ifllg  to  conyesse  on  the  interesting 
ftftbjsct^" 

"  My  d^ar  madam  y"  said  Eliza* 
Beth,  "  I  shall  scarcely  have  the  conr- 
£4ence  to  venture  down*  even  at  the 
dipper  hour,  for  what  will  they  think 
of  my.  unaccountable  precipitate  re* 
treat  thi«  morning 

"  Well  then,  whejH  have  finished 
my  conversation  with  Miss  Griffiths,  I 
M  4. 
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will  look  in  upon  you  again,  by  that 
time  possibly  your  courage  may  re- 
turn ;  if  not,  I  must  take  you  under 
my  immediate  protection,  in  order  to 
keep  you  in  countenance,  and  the 
merciless  satyrists  in  check.  ** 

From  Miss  Neville's  dressing- 
room  Mrs.  Willoughby  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  Miss 
Griffiths,  whose  pensive  manner  tho- 
roughly confirmed  Elizabeth's  ac- 
count, for  she  had  been  apparently  ia 
tears,  which,  however,  she  endea- 
voured to  conceal,  by  assuming  an 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  on  Mrs. 
Willoughby's  entrance. 

"  I  am  come  to  chide  you,  my 
dear,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  at  the  same  time  taking  her 
hand,—"  What  is  the  reason  that  we 
have,  not  lately  your  company  so 
much  as  usual,  and  have  to  regret  the 
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loss  of  our  former  entertainment,  by 
being  deprived  of  our  usual  harmony? 
^  Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Forton  are  quite 
concerned,  as  fearing  you  are  unwell,, 
and  poor  Henry  is  inconsolable. 
Indeed,  you  know  not  what  a  favour- 
ite you  are  with  us  all,  nor  how,  much 
we  are  iriterested  in  your  welfare/ 9 

"I  feel  most  grateful,  madam," 
replied  Miss  Griffiths,  "  for  this  ex- 
cess of  goodness,  and  should  have 
been  more  frequent  in?  endeavouring 
to  shew,  the  sense  I  have  of  the  nume- 
rous favours  which  I  have  received* 
1  have  not  indeed  for  some  little  time 
past  been  quite  so  well  as  1  usually 
am,  though  my  principal  reason  for 
absenting  myself  was,  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  being  intrusive  since  Mr- 
Forton  has  been  here." 

*f  And  Mr.  Forton,.  my  dear  Miss* 
Griffiths,  would:  be  particularly  hurt 
m  5 
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did  be  suppose  that  his  presence  de- 
prived us  of  your  company,  for  next  to 
those  within  our  own  immediate  cir- 
cle, he  is  one  of  your  most  strenuous 
admirers ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  de- 
clared not  two  hours  since,  that  did 
he  not  think  yon  was  worthy  of  a 
more  eligible  lover*  he  should  he 
tempted  to  announce  himself  as  such.** 

Misb  Griffiths  hawed,  and  re- 
plained  silent. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  little  sceptic, 
and  suppose  that  I  wish  to  amuse  at 
the  exp^Dceof  veracity  believe  me, 
my  dear  Miss  Griffiths,  I  speak  the 
truth  when  I  say,  that  I  only  echo 
these  sentiments — that  I  have  to  4he 
full  ft*  exalted  an  opinion  of  your 
great  merit,  and  if  I  thought  you 
would  yield  without  repugnance  to 
the  free  and  unbiassed  wishes  tff  Sir 
Charles  NeviHe,  Mr-  fftoton*  /fcfcv 
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Willoughby,,   and  myself,  Henry 
Willpughby  would  no  longer  remain 
silent,  but  declare  the  impression  yoir  * 
have  made  on  his  heart/* 

The  latter  part  df  Mrs.  Wilkmgh- 
hy's  address  raised  many  conflicting 
passions  in  Miss  Griffiths,  but  hopfe 
and  joy  were  most  predominant;  ftfr 
some  moments  she  hesitated,  as  doubt- 
ing the  reality  of  what  she  had  heard,, 
•until  Mrs.  Willoughby  attributing  her 
silence  to  a  different  cause,  said,  £ 
ifear  jsome  prepossession  has  taken 
place,  to  reader  my  poor  Hfenry  uiae- 
happy  ?*  '  ' 

"*Oh,  no!'*  interrupted  Miss 
<Srrifl5ths  with  great  k  eagerness,  "  f 
only  thought  my  sense  of  hearing 
had  deceived  me;  w  that  my  temerity . 
m  giving  way  to-— to  hopes  that  ne- 
arer, could  be  realized  was  disco- 
vered—and  that  you,~foigive  mey 
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madam,  took  this  method  to  punish 
me.  Once  more,  forgive  me  the  un- 
generous surmise,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  that  Mrs.  Willoughby  could 
act  with  duplicity.0 

"  You  have  my  pardon,  my  dear 
child ;  but  say  then,  is  your  heart  not 
totally  indifferent,  and  may  Henry 
entertain  a  hope  of  some  little  inter- 
est there  ?" 

"  Thus  called  upon,  and  by  you, 
madam,  1  should  indeed  be  guilty  of 
falsehood,  of  duplicity,  did  I  say  that' 
he  is  indifferent  to  me,  or  has  not, 
ever  since  1  knew  him,  had  cuy — 
sincere  esteem." 

"  Dear,  candid  girl,  from  this 
moment  you  are  my  child  equally 
with  Henry  and  Charles/*  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  tenderly  embracing  her; 
"  for  the  present  I  shall  leave  you, 
for  Henry  will  be  impajdepat  until  he 
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is  assured  that  he  may  mm  avow  his 
affection.  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Forton, 
and  Mr.  Willoughby  too  will  be  much 
pleased.  Your  young  friends,  Miss 
Neville,  and  Fanny  will  also  join  in 
the  general  satisfaction*  for  they  take 
a  sincere  and  lively  interest  in  your 
favour;  you  must  therefore,  my  deal", 
prepare  yourself  for  affection,  friend- 
ship, and  congratulation.9' 

"I  am  thoroughly  sensible,  ,my 
dear  madam,  of  your  goodness,  and 
of  the  generous  kindness  of  Sir 
Charles,  Mr.  Forton,  Mr.  Willough- 
by/ and  the  young  ladies ;  but  may  I 
entreat  y<?u  to  make  my  acknow- 
ledgements ?  my  spirits  are  agitated, 
a$d  I  cannot  to-day  tender  my  thanks, 
except  to  that  Being  who  always  gives 
me  strength  and  peace  of  mind  when- 
ever I  implore  it that  duty  dis- 
charged, I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
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yaong  bdiee— and  perhaps,  ma<}anir 
you  may  again  condescend*— for  one 
half  hour*-" 

44  Rest  assured,  my  dear,  that  I 
will  soon  see  yon  again,  and  in  the 
neon  time  1  will  make  your  excuses, 
for  I  can  thoroughly  enter  into  your 
delicate  sentiments,  though  I  know 
your  non-appearance  will  prove  a 
sensible  disappointment ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, I  shall  say  k  is  hut  for  one  day, 
%m  if  you  prefer  k>  you  skaU  dine  in 
your  -own  apartment/* 

"  Thanh  you,  my  dear,  hind  con- 
siderate— forgive  my  baldness,  fort 
had  almost  added  the  honouredL  name- 
of  mother/* 

€i  And*  why  not,  for  vfifl  not  my 
Henry's  parents  soon  be  you*'s  Mso? 
Adieu,  my  chiW,  i  must  now  hasten 
to  those  who  anxiously  expect  my 
.tetanou" 
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These  conversations  were  prepara- 
tory of  more  interesting  matter  to  the 
parties  concerned;  for  Henry  was^ 
now  received  by  Miss  .Griffiths,  as  her 
destined  husband,  while  she  herself 
appeared  no  longer  a  dependent, 
though  in  fact  she  had  never  been 
considered  as  such  in  Sir  Charles 
Neville's  family,  where  merit,  not 
rank,  ever  gave  a  claim  to  distinction. 

Mr.  Forton  took  no  little  interest 
in  every  thing  that  concerned  his 
new  relations,  by  making  Miss  Orif- 
fiths  many  valuable  presents;  and 
that  Henry  might  have  a  suitable 
establishment,  preparatory  to  his 
marriage,  he  laid  out  a  considerable 
sumfor  that  purpose,  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that 
Ins  cousin  might  'be  enabled  to  make 
a  ptoper  settlement  on  his  wifc,  w4w*a 
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he  did  not  intend  should  come  to  him 
fortuneless. 

Fortune  indeed,  through  the  me- 
dtt*m  of  this  generous  relative,  ap- 
peared to  be  pouring  out  her  favours 
ou  the  worthy  Willoughbys,  for  his 
immense  property  had  given  him 
powerful  connections;  and  as  it  was 
by  this  time  well  understood  that  Mr. 
Willoughby,  a  clergyman,  was  his 
immediate  heir,  it  was  intimated  to 
him  one  day  that  a  vacant  deanery 
was  at  Mr.  Willoughby's  service.  As 
Mr,  Forton  was  aware  , his  cousin,  was 
averse  to  relinquish  his  clerical  duties, 
he  was  far  from  rejecting  this  over- 
ture, and  after  <  some  '  opposition 
from.  Mr.  WUloughbyy  he  prevailed 
cm  him  to  ^licc^pt  it,  Sir  Charles  Ne- 
ville backing  his  arguments,  by  the 
apne  time  befoser-meationsd  intima- 
tion, that  it  would  increase  his  power 
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of  doing  good, — added  to  which,  that 
hie  might  also  then  bestow  his  former 
living  on  Mr.  Griffiths. 

These  reasons,  joined  to  the  plea* 
sure  he  knew  it  \frould  give  Mr.  For- 
ton,  he  could  no  longer  resist ;  arid 
Sir  Charles  now  declared  he  would 
retract  his  former  opinion,  for  it  wa* 
very  possible  he  might  live  to  be  a 
bishop* 

While  Mr.  Forton  was  disbursing 
his  money,  and  employing  his  interest 
for  his  friends  at  home,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  those  that  were  absent; 
for  there  being  many  vacancies  at  thi4 
period,  he  procured  lieutenancies  for 
Charles  and  Edward,  empowering  the 
former  to  draw  on  him  for  a  consi- 
derable sum,  and  remitting  a  hand- 
some present  to  the  latter,  though  he 
had  never  seen  either. 

Mr.  Forton's  health,  since  lie  had 
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been  in  England^  was  considerably 
amended,  and  bis  purchases  being: 
completed,  a  time  was  again  agj 
pointed  for  their  retirement  into  the 
.country ;  where,  however,  a.  regular 
(correspondence  had  been  kept  up  with 
Mr.  Griffiths  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  the  latter  events  having 
been  particularly  detailed. 

Lord  Wethecall  was  also  yflfljjjnt 
ous  in  payii^g  his  respects  by  letter 
to  Sir  Charles,  giving  him  a  very 
flattering  account  of  the  progress  of 
his  improvements.  On  the  othef 
hand,  I#dy  Wetberall's  description 
was  by  uq  means  fluttering  i  sh^  do* 
scribed  herself  as  buried  alive  in  a 
va*t  antique  rain,  afnid&t  horrid  wprm* 
eaten  lumber,  which  Lord  Wethsntll 
denominated  furniture-r— that  she  had 
none  to  converse  with  bi*t  brutes* 
feftfeh  biped  and  quadruped,  the  letter 
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of  whom  were  $he  most  ratiooal— -^jidi 
|f  she  did  not  shortly  return  to  JSngr 
land>  she  must  either  speedily  expire^ 
or  run  melancholy  mad* 

;  la. a  few  days  they  Received- a 
packet  frpm  Charles  and  Edward* 
who  were  safely  landed  in  Spain,  and 
had  joined  the  army.  They  acknowf 
legged  the  receipt  of  the  letters^ 
which  had  been  forwarded  from  Eqg? 
land.  After  Mr,  FortoQ,  had  disco- 
vered his  relationship  tp  Mr.  WUT 
loughby*  Charles  inclosed  a  mq$t 
affectionate  letter  of  congratufctipQ 
to  Mr.  Forton,  on  his  ( arrival  ift 
England*  and  others  were  likewgfe 
$mt  by  Charles  and  Edward  tjo  all  tb# 
members  of  the  family.  The  i**fc 
formation  in  Mr.  WUloughby  V  was* 
that  they  were  preparing  to  hesiegg 
a  Spanish  fortress  that  was  occupied 
by  the  Sttfywy,  and  that  a  (feapmte 
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loughby,  and  likewise  the  resig- 
nation x>f  the  living  in  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths^ favour,  events  that  called  forth 
his  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  parties  con- 
cerned found  that  he  was  not  un- 
worthy every  benefit  that  could  be 
bestowed;  for,  joined  to  an  indefati- 
gable discharge  of  his  ministerial 
functions,  he  had  taken  upon  Himself 
to  collect  together  {he  children  of  the 
neighbouring  poor,  both  "male  and 
female,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct I6a, 
— ^Afrs.  (jrriffitlis  and  his  daughter 
Helen  having  the  care  an &  superin- 
tendence of  the  latter. 

Miss  ^Seville  was  particularly 
pleased  &t  &is arrangement,  an<$  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  visit  the 
little  rustic  seminary,"  tohicti  *  was 
established  lii  &n  out-tibuse  belonging 
t<J;  the  •  iredidr^1  and  partitioned  to 
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form  two  distinct  apartments,  in  each 
of  which  order  was  admirably  pre- 
served. 

Miss  Neville  on  her  return  was 
tnet  "by  the  baronet,  and  spoke  in 
such  enthusiastic  terms  of  h£r  visit, 
as  induced  him,  at  heT  request,  to  take 
a  survey  of  what  had  before  given  her 
*>uch  pleasure.  Srr  Ch&flea  appeared 
much  gratified  at  beholdltig  t&e  little 
juvenile  assembly,  and  listened  ' witlk 
great  attention,  on  his  return,  t6 
Miss  Neville,  who  avowed  tier  in- 
tention when  she  came  of  agfe,  ofpk- 
tronising  the  plan  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  4C  And  why  delay  it"  tilltMt 
jperiod,  my  dear  Elizabeth?**  said  he, 
"  I  conceive  the  restrictive  authority 
of  a  guardian  should  only  Be  fexerted 
to  curb  Extravagance  and  glaring  mi- 
ptppfiety,  riot  to  cratap  true  *bdnevo- 
ience,  6r  blight  the  opening  buds  of 
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humanity.  Griffiths^  efforts  to  be- 
nefit and  enlighten  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, does  him  much  honour,  and  I 
mark  with  .pleasure  your  pursuits, 
particularly  your  laudable  desire  in 
this  instance.^  That  you  may  not,  my 
dear  niece,  be  circumscribed  either 
now  or  in  future,  until  that .  period 
arrives  in  which  I  resign  my  trust, 
yon  will  draw  upon  me  as  amply  as 
if  your  fortune  was  in  your  own  pos- 
session, for  I  see  nothing  in  your 
conduct  to  warrant  an  apprehension 
of  its  misapplication." 

Miss  Neville  expressed  her  thanks 
in  terms  of  affection  and  gratitude, 
and  begged  his  advice  in  respect  to 
carrying  hex  plan  ipto  execution, 
i  (  l  J  ,  V  It  appears  to  me*"  said  the  ba- 
ronet, "  that  Mr,  Griffiths  addi- 
tional employment  roust  son^eximes 
unavoidably    int^rfer^,  ;\rith  other 
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duties,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths's  interrupt 
ber  domestic  concerns — fatigue  and 
trouble,  without  any  recompense,  out 
of  the  question.  Now  as  there  are 
many  worthy  and  well-qualified  mar* 
ried  clergymen  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive indigence,  we  might  easily  find 
bne,  who,  for  a  salary  of,  we  will 
say,  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  would 
occasionally  officiate  as  curate  to  Mr. 
Griffiths,  and  take  the  trouble  of  the 
school  off  his  hands.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  would  be,  the  proper 
vestment  of  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  curacy  permanent,  on 
the  conditions  stipulated,  and  without 
interfering  with  amy  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  rectory.* 

On  their  return  to  tlie  Manor- 
house,  Mr.  Willoughby  was  consulted 
on  the  business,  wh<*n  it  was  settled 
that  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  Neville 
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should  make  a  conveyance  of  pro* 
perty,  for  the  express  purpose  of  id- 
creasing  the  value  of  the  living,  in 
order  that  a  curate  might  be  ap- 
pointed, who  was  likewise  to  fulfil 
the  above-mentioned  conditions.  Mr. 
Griffiths  would  willingly  have  con- 
tinued his  fatiguing  ta$k,  but  finding 
himself  completely    over-ruled  by 
numbers,  he  gave  up  the  contest,  and 
engaged  to  find  a  deputy  thoroughly 
competent  to  the  double  ta&k.  A 
very  little  time  elapsed  before  the 
whole  business  was  settled,  for  unfor- 
tunately there  were  too  many  claim- 
ants of  irreproachable  character  and 
liberal   education,    to    whom  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  was  an  object  of 
consequence.    To  the  salary  a  suita- 
ble residence,  already  erected,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  garden  was  •  an- 
nexed, and  a  proper  school  room  built 
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«lmo$t  adjoining  the  dwelling,  in  the 
wall  of  which  a  small  stone*  exhibited 
in  plain  but  legible  characters,  '  Eli- 
zabeth's School.* 

"  Elizabeth's  simple  unadorned 
establishment  will  be  remembered  by 
the  grateful  benefited  few,  when  all 
tile  splendid  fetes,  luxuriant  de* 
bauches,  and  banquets,  vising  in  ex* 
travagance  with  those  of  Datura  and 
Alexander,  are  buried  in  c&Kvion," 
said  Mr.  Fonrton.  •     •  * 

"  And  what  will  yen  do  towards 
gaining  a  good  name,  Fanny?"  said 
-Sir  Charles* 

'<  Why,  as  my  master  has  take* 
some  thought  for  the  soul,  suppose  I 
was  to  ended  vour  to  itfard  off  diseiabe 
from  the  body  !  for  I  remember  when 
my  mamma  andywi>  uncle,  first  came 
to  Roseborry,  I  was  told,  that  half  its 
k  2 
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inhabitants  had  been  carried  offty 
the  email-pax." 

Elizabeth  gave  a  deep  sigh  to  the 
memory  of  her  grandmother  and  her 
old  domestic,  Mary. 

"  An  excellent  thought  indeed, 
Fanny ;  you  mean  then  to  propose  a 
general  vaccinatiort  throughout  the 
village,  at  your  own  individual  ex- 
pence  ?,# 

fc  "  Not  only  so,  uncle,  but  if  pos- 
sible to  encourage  a  skilful  medical 
practitioner  to  settle  here.  Indeed, 
♦the  thought  is  not  .wholly  my  own, 
for  I  overheard  Mrs.  Willoughby  la- 
ment a  day  or  two  since  that  even  in 
cases  of  great  emergency,  they  were 
obliged  to  send  some  miles  for  assist- 
ance." 

"  You  have  a  right  indeed  to  claim 
all  the  meritrfbr  1  only  mentioned  the 
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circumstance  of  such  a  person  being: 
much  wanted." 

"  We  must  again  set  enquiry  on* 
foot f  and  I  have  no<loubt  bubthat  we 
shall  succeed,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance/' said  Sir  Charlesv  "  I  woull 
also  in  this  consult  with  our  friend 
Griffiths^  who  assisted  us  before;  but 
.1  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  ar 
knowledge  of  medical-  men  is  rather 
out  of  bi$  line/ 

I  believe,,  indeed,  Sir/*  said* 
lyttas  Griffiths,  "  that  my  father 
knowledge  in  that  respect  is  rather, 
confined  ;  I  have  however  heard  hin^ 
speak  in  warm  commendation  of  a 
surgeon  and  apothecary-  who  resided 
near  us,  mentioning  htm  as  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge  and  great  pro^ 
Sessional  ability.  I  remember  too  to 
have  heard  he  was  discontented  with 
bisjsituatioa,  having  the  justice  and 

m  a 
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his  son  for  hi*  enemies,  together  witfr 
a  brother  practitioner,  whom*  he  had 
offended  by  refusing  io  be  of  their 
drinking  parties,  and  by  recommend- 
ing peace  and  temperance  to  his  fel- 
low townsmen." 

"  Then  he.  is  just  the  man  for  us,* 
said  Sir  Charks,  "  and  i  wiH*  forth* 
with  consult  Mir.  Griffiths  on  the 
propriety  of  writing  to  him,  awl 
making  proposals  for  his  settling 
among  us,  that  is,  if  be  is  not  already 
removed  from  his  late  place  of  abode, 
and  permanently  established  else* 
Where/* 

Sir  Charles  having  consulted 
Mr.  Griffiths  on  the  occasion,  was 
informed*  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  his  acquaintance  the  svrgeon 
hut  a  few  days  before  the  baronet 
arrived  at  the  Manor-House,  and  in 
which  was  expressed  his  resolution  to 


item  we}  ^speedily  a$  he  feouM  pro- 
cure an  eligible  situation* 

Mr,  Griffiths  corroborated  Jib 
daughter's  ^6otint  df  his  respectabi-* 
lity,  with  the  addition  that  he  wa* 
deserving  encouragement ;  hut  from 
the  untoward  maimer^  of  the  people 
where  he  resided,  and  hid  own  just* 
he*s  of  principle,  he  wafr  in  a  f&kr 
way  ofr  being-  starved,  particnlaf  44 
fie  was  hi  the  hrtfeit  of  weOBfMn6ndteg; 
wholesome  aliment,  sobriety^  indtis* 
t*y,  fend  cteaatiness  ki  preference  to 
physic. 

Sir  Charles  Empowered  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths to  write  immediately  to  Mv. 
Thomas,  and  describe  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  represent  the  fair  pros* 
pect  #hifch  appeared  of  his  suceess-, 
there  being  no  competition ;  together 
Tvith  offers  of  patronage  frotn  Stir 
J*.  4  . 
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Charles,  and  pecuniary  assistance  if 
he  found  it  needful. 

A  few  days  produced  a  joyful  ac- 
ceptance of  Sir  Charles  Neville's 
offer,  and  in  less  than  a  month  Mr. 
Thomas  found  himself  most  comfort- 
ably situated  at  Roseberry,  in  a  de- 
cent well-furnished  house,  the  shop 
stocked  with  drugs  from  Lopdon,  and 
the  wholfe  expence  borne  by  Miss 
Fanny  Neville,  at  her  own  particular 
fe<p*est*     •  4: 

k  One  of  Mr.  Thomas's  first  at- 
tempts was,  by  the  dint  and  power  of 
plain  reason,  to  conquer  the  villagers1 
prejudice  against  inoculation,  which 
.was  no  easy  task%  though  they  had  so 
recently  suffered  from  a  most  conta- 
gious  and  fatal  disorder this,  how- 
ever, he  at  length  effected.  Nor  was 
it  the  final  good  resulting  from  his 
residence  at  Roseberry,  for,  conjunc- 
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ttvelywith  Sir  Charles  Neiville,  JMr.;~ 
Willoughby^  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  the 
1      young  lady  of  the  manor,  not  only 
1       the  bodily  necessities  of  the  poorep 
1       class  were  attended  tof  but  their  mo*^ 
rals  amended- by  the  force  of  good 
example  - — a  stimulus  by  far  more* 
powerful  than  all  theoretic  doctrine. 

Thus  happy  in  the  serene  contemn 
plation  of  using  the  gifts  of  a  Divine 
Providence  wisely  and  temperately > 
the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  sister** 
hours  glided  on  smoothly  and  unruf- 
1      fled,  except  when.  V  busy  meddling 
i      memory*  *  presented  horrid  spectacles 
1      6£  death  and  bleeding  Wounds  to  their 
1  imagination! 

1  "1  wonder/'  said  Fanny  one  day, 

!  u  how  my  uncle  could  let  Charles  go 
1  to  these  dreadful  fighting  scenes,  for 
^  I  km  sure  he  lores  him  dearly,  and 
1       could  have  given  him  a  fortune  with- 

#5 
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oaf  injury  to  h»  awn  family  ^  for  yon 
know,  sister,  neither  cf  us  could  want 
it.,  It  ia  atiwage  too  that  he  is  not 
i»w  recalled,  as  he  and  Henry,  I  un- 
derstand, are  to  be  joiat  heira  to  Mr. 
FortW s  immense  riches.  The  ease  in- 
deed i»  difietf eat  with  Edward — poor 
fellow!  he  has>  nothing  b*t  his  sword 
to  depend  upon." 

"  Except  what  yo*  mean  one  day 
to  give  hhftr  siater/?  said  Elizabeth* 
aodhag. 

u  I  would  give  him  half  my  for- 
tune this  instant  were  kin  my  power, 
bo  that  he  waa  in  aafety-— though  he 
was  never  to  he  any  thing  to  me/9 
said  Fanny,  sighing. 

"  l>epetuf  upon  it  my  uncle  will 
not  restrain  you  at  a  proper  time  from 
giving  him  the  whole.** 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  my  dear 
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siateri"  said  Fanny*  tenderly  eta* 
bracing  her. 
.  "  I  do  indeed/'  replied  Elizabeth* 
"  for  Sir  Charles  is  one  of  those  rare  - 
beings  who  prefers  the  head  and  hekrt 
to  fortune  j  and  I  trust,  that  the  Hhi- 
derstandiog  and  moral*  of  Charfaa 
Wi  Hough  hy  ami  Edward  Griffiths  ait 
tinhnpeaehable."  1  , 

*f  I  wish  they  were  both  safe  ait 
heme  !  —i  Ah  !  perhaps  at  thia  vety- 
moment* -"-they  may  be-*— \ 

€*  For  heaven's  sake,  Faulty*  dori*t 
letyotirrnidgTDation  <fcaw  suehalarm^ 
tdg'  pictures !'"  said  Elizabeth,  hastily 
iaierrapting  her  sister;  a  for  I  ait 
far  horn  being  in  my  usual  spiritfe  -v. 
But  let  us  iow  go  down  and  see  tfihfe 
^wgpapereare  amvetk?'     -  < 

Oa  enquiry  they  were  informed 
that  fehn  post  had  noi  yet  arrived. — 
Succeeding  interrogatories  we*e  at* 
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tenddi  with  no  better  success.  The 
dinner  hour  arrived,  and  passed  in  si- 
lence; Sk  Charles  and  Mr.  Forton 
were  unusually  grave  and  thought- 
ful. Mr.  Willoughby  often  lifted  up 
his  eyes  as  if  imploring  resignation 
amidst  which  the  inward  conflict  of 
human  nature  was  top  apparent  to  be 
concealed;  while  those  *>f  Mrs. •  Wil- 
loughby were  filled  with  tears,  which 
she  ki  vain  attempted  to  hide.— 
Amidst  a  scene  so  unusually  strange, 
Elieabeth  and  Fanny  were  lost  in 
conjecture,*  which  pourtrayed  the 
worst  that  could  happen.  At  length 
Mrs.  Willoughby*  rising,  curtsied, 
and  silently  withdrew  from  the  table, 
followed  by  Elizabeth  and  Fanny. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Elisabeth,  "  you  have  had  some 
intelligence ; — has  there  been  a  bat- 
tle— and  is  Charles-—' ?  :         <  *  • 
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*<  Or  Bdwatfd  ? ,?  cOfttmued  Fannr. 
Mrs.  Willoughby  remained  silent, 
while  at  the  «ame  time  a  teat,  which 
she  endeavoured  to  resftratiri,  fell  ori 
Elizabeth's  extended  ttrm. 

"  For  pity's  sake,"  continued  Eli- 
zabeth, "  speak! — this  silence  is 
dreadful  !-*4f  a  mother  cdri  bear, — ^ 
theli  why  should-!-  no<  endeavour*-*- 
say  at  once,  is  0haries**4rille<i  I" 

Or  Edward  Vr  eagerly  agai  n  re- 
peated Faijny.  v 
"  Neither^  r*£tied^Mbs<~oW%t 
ioughby,    "  thou^l  Charles  4  is-^* 
weundedy  the,  paper  aays,  severely  V9  V 
.  The  famting  of  Elizabeth  put  a 
stop  to .  all  furtfwirt  ;  enquiry  which 
P&aby'Was  pnep^ri^g' t^ m^rkfej  for 
hothi  Mrs.  WtttettgWty  *  and  herself 
bow  far  the   mootent  fotigot  their 
own  peculiar  interests  to  assist  the 
imfbediate  s*ffeter.    In  a  little  time 
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she  was  i^ored  to  recaBectionr 
though  uot  tocaluiftess,  for  the  fcbock 
was  productive  of  a  severe  fever, 
which*  hoiweivcuf,.  shortly  yielded  to 
the  strength  of  y^uth  aad  a  good 
constitution. 

Fanny,  chiding  her  illness,  scarcely 
ever  left  her>  *»d  was  the^  first  to  ac- 
quaint hfar.  ithaft  Chatles  received  bis 
wotmd  io  ooiaaequence  of  a  desperate 
sally  made  by  the  garrison  bf  the 
place  they  were  besieging,  and  that 
he  vtould!  iterfcaiaty :  haVrelbsfe  his  life, 
hut  for  :  tb<4  gallantry  of  his  friend 
Griffiths*  whs  raoafroppoWuhely  res* 
QV&d  l^m  at  the  very  noaieot  that 
frtt  destrwtfoo  appeared  inevitable. 
*j ;  ^»:!a?:few  d^Sitftpttlklias  Neville's 
l^eever^  Sir  .Cfahita  received  k  letter 
frctia  hi^firifend  the- colonel,  detailing 
the  steraiinfeg  the.  enemcy^  tefrn  and 
fertressea*  kx  rtliicliL  Lit«teaBaat  Qfei£ 
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fithfr  had  bome  sd  c^spieuous  a 
pcgrl,  by  fir&t  entering,  breach,  thftt 
he  had  been  warmly  *ecomn>ended  ip 
the  dispatches,  and  it  was  not  doubted 
but  that  he  would, be  rewarded  with  a 
company,  particularly  as  there  were 
M  many  officers  kilted  and  wounded. 

Charles  hud  beqnr  few  6<wte 
pronounced  out  of  danger,  Wt  if  iy$£ 
leporfced  to  the  flhief  ia  command, 
that  he  would  not  be  eapahl*  gf  oetwe 
service  that  campaign*  so  tha&  it  Wft$ 
expected  he  would  soon  return-  to 
England,  in  order  to  regain  bb 
and  strength.  *  ; ; 

Sir  Charles  had  read  thus,  far.  of 
the  colonel's  letter^  whett  hfeaaddenfy 
stopped  and  smikdy  aod  Eai>ny  :said'y 
«'  I  see  by  your  looks  you.  have*  mzk 
with  some  ctccmrrence  that  at  least  is 
not  disastrous.  Doy  dear  uacle,  hk 
Us  have  it" 
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*Youshftll,"  said  Sir  diaries, 
"  arid  t  will  usher  it  in  with  a  stave 
of  att  old  Ballad:99 

:  "  Will  you.  hear  of  »  Spanish  lady, 
How  she  lov'd  an  Englishman  >" 

t 

**  What  have  Spanish  ladies  tock* 
with  the  colonel  better,  'uncle?-'9 — 
said  Faany. 

•  ^  A  great  duty9  9 '  answered  die 
baronet,  sb  take  the  remainder  ver«- 
hatinv  4t  ikeratim" 
•  T  I  had  like^to 'haw  forgotten  ta> 
Mention  that  your  young  friend  Grif- 
fiths is  likely  to  be  as  fortunate  it* 
love  as  He  has  been  in  war,  for  one 
qrf :  the  richest  * dounas  in  Spain  is 
deeply  ' smitten  with'  htm,  and  you 
A*ay  rely  on  it  for  a  fact,  that  it  witt 
be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  carry 
off  the  fair  galleon*  I  say  fair,  for 
she  is  reckoned  very  handsome.;  every 
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one  says  it  must  be  a  match,  as  bo 
would  bfe  a  nkadman  to*  refuse  her.  I 
thihlt  so  too,  provided  spme  of  his 
vals  do  not  (cut  hia  throat,  for  there 
fire  ma»y  ad*i$rs  of  the  dame,  and 
those  of  rani:  among'  the  number/* ,  < 
,  While  Sir  Charles  was  reading 
this  part  of  the  letter^  Miss  'Fanny's 
seat  appeared  uneasy,  and  wheri  he 
had  cpncladed,  she  could  not  find  one 
in  the^partmfcnt  to  please  her.  Nor 
was  this  restlessness  confined  to  the 
njoment,  she  became  peevish,'  and 
tried  to  seclude  herself  from  alLoom* 
p^nv;  her  appetite  too  began  to  fail, 
and  the  whole  family  became  alarmed, 
fearing  that  these  were  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  decline* 

{Sir  Charles  did  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  this  change  had  taken 
place .  from  the  time  of  reading  the 
letter,  but  Mrs.  WUloughby,  who 
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noticed  lier  apparent  anxfety^  at  the 
Aioment,  bad  no*  doubt  that  the  cause 
was  jealousy  y  afeikccmmunicated  her 
mspicims  tfrthe  bafoAet. 

"  I  am  well  aseuiped  he*  &ffecti<3tis 
are  placed  an  Edward  Griffiths,"  said 
Sir  Chirk*,'  and  from  what  I  have 
observed,  it  Appears  to  be  ffeerprbcal j 
either  had  I  at  dfebigA,  if  I  found 
feoth  perinanently  'feted^  to  gtVe  any 
check  to  their  ntfAttial  paeston,  hat 
only  wished  a  little  ttiore  experience 
fend  knowledge  of  fchie  world  to  hi 
gained  on  both,  sides./  However,  as 
it  now  begins,  to  wear  a  serious  aspect, 
it  is  time  we  w*re  thoroughly  certi- 
fied in  regard  to  Edward's  views  and 
intentions,  and' what  impression  this 
foreign  lady's  wealth  said  beauty  may 
have  m&dfe"' 

:>  While  Sir  Charles  was  revolving 
in!  his  own  mind  the  best  means  ef 


Mcortmnkig  the  a citlwtiwUw^ 
aft  officer,  who-  owa*  4b?*ct  front* 
Cbar^  aad  Edw*rd>  i  and  W?i&.  th* 
fatter  «£  letter*  froa*  them, .ferpmi' 
%tfthiB  Mftt¥>^how^  it  b^iig  ia 
way  to  the  pJa^JUe  wasiabout  W  visit 
As  it  appeared  he  was  in  the  hahk  of 
itttwiwy  witfet  thp;  Wwttett^  young 
friepds,  he  atftde  ;w>  scruple  i*Jl .  buiog 
particular  in  his  enquiries  alter  both* 
"My  friwA  Ghftrie^  s«i*  he^ 
u  is  quite  well,  but  the  surgeons  wilL 
not  permit  him  to  enter  for  soma 
tiifaei  m  active  sertvieei^  before  the 
commencement  of Which,  I  thiqkyo* 
nay  most  probably  see  i  hnm  art  home/ 
i»  a  period  Will  sooax  he  .put  46  the 
campaign.  He  haa  indeed  suifoned  a 
good  deal  for  a  yoang  soldier,  for  it 
was  an  ugly  wound!  I  have  often 
heard  it  Remarked,"  continued'  the 
officer,    laughmg,    "  that  %  little 
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amour  well  placed  stands  a  man  in 
great  stead/ — I  am  sure  he  may  truly 
say  so,  for  had  it  not  been  for  a  pic- 
bom,  placed  just  over  his  heart,  which 
turned  the  direction  of  the  ball,  he 
would  never  have  known  what  hurt 
him," 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  amrvey* 
ed  each  ether  most  significantly  at 
this  report 

44  It  was  the  picture,  you  think 
then,  that  saved  his  life?"  said  Sir 
Charles*  ■  *  •  '  »  -  . 
\  i  "  I  am  sure  of  it,"  answered  the 
efficer, .  "  for  I  took  it  off  his  neck 
with  ray  own  hands,  while  he  lay 
senseless;  Jndeed,  when  he  recovered 
his  recollection,  he  did  not  appear 
Very  sensible  of  the  favour  it  had  done, 
him  in  saving  his  life;  for  .though  it 
was  his  first  inquiry,  as  he  immedi- 
ately missedit,  yet  foe  was  quite,  vexed 
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at  the  the  b^U  had  done  to  the 

f ramie,  for  the  miniature  itself  was  not 
injureicL  I  beg  pardQni,"  continued 
he,  <f  but  I  believe  it  is  the  resem- 
blance of  that  young  lady?^  surveying 
Elisabeth  attentively. :      :  >, 

:  Elizabeth  bowed*  blushed,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"  May  you  eper,  preserve  his 
heart,**  said  the  officer,  who  appeared 
to  have  itoort  of  the.  bjkirft  bravery  of 
a  soldier  about  him,  than  of  the 
courtier—-"  for  I  think  'tis  a4  worthy 
ose.'* 

4i  You  don't  tell  us  any  thing  of 
cW  young  friend,  lieutenant  Griffiths, 
Sir?*  said  Mrs.  Willovighby. 
.  :  "  H$  is  a  bjrfeve  U^V  said  the  of- 
ficer, "  but  he  has  got  the,  laugh 
against  him  lately.**  ,  , 

u  How  is  that  ?M  wid  the  baro- 
net.   .  k  •  \    ,  .     :,...<:  : 
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.  «  'Why  «do  you  know,  Sir  Charles, 
that  he  might  have  been  a  grandee  of 
Spain  !  that  is,  if  Vrealth  would  hare 
made  him  such  added  to  which, 
therawasra  firifc  woman,  whom  he  po- 
sitively refused,  though  half  the  dons 
are  palling  one  another's  whiskers 
for  her." 

"  Did  he  assign  ahy  reason,  as 
you  have  heard,  for  the  refusal  ?,B 

"  O  yesl  that  hfs  affections  were 
engaged." 

u  That  indeed -  appears  to  me  a 
most  justifiable  excuse/'  said  the  ba- 
tanet.  1  -  ■  r 

*<  And  yet,  ats  I  understand,  his 
is  but  a  forlorn  hope,  for  so  for  from 
heingsure  of  the  lady's  affeetioris  in 
iteturh,  he  acknowledges  to  have 
never  confessed  hispassiofi/* 

Sir  Chains  had  now  all  the  in- 
formation he  wished  for,  and  changed 
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ihe  'discourse  for  other  subjects.  Fan** 
ny  too  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  her  health  and  spii 
rits  appeared  tolerably  restored,  and 
every  thing  went  on  again  ii>  the 
uaual  channel. 

Immediately  on  the  officer's  de- 
parture, Mr.  and  Mrs,  WiHoughhy, 
Mr.  Fortori,  and  Sir  Charles  held  a 
long  conference,  the  result  of  whioh 
was,  to  procure  leave  of  absenoe  for 
Charles  and  Edward  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  a  favour  which  the 
baronet  and  Mr*  Forton  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining.  They  then 
dispatched  letters  to  eacb,  acquaints 
ing  them  with  the  proceeding*  and  in* 
vitieg  their  return  as  speedily  as  theio 
duty  and  Charles's  health  would  pet* 
»it  In  Mr.  Willoughby's  letter  to 
his>son,  by  the  consent  of  the  baronet; 
the  happiness  that  Waited  them  wad 
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announced,  and  indeed  the  whole 
contents  of  the  large  package  borq 
evident  marks  of  the  most  oortlkl 
love  %nd  esteem. 

The  .  friendship  -between  Edward 
and  Charles  did  not  admit  of -any -con- 
cealment; they  had  been  mutual  con- 
fidants to  each,  other's  love  for  Eliza- 
beth and  Fatiny, —  the  letters,  were 
therefore  interchangeably  read  over 
and  «over,  with  increasing  joy  and 
heartfelt  _  satisfaction. 

The  campaign  was  now  closed, 
and  .the  two  friends  prepared  to  de- 
part, one  task  only  remained,  it  was  to 
take  leave  of  Donna  Felice  de  Orsova, 
who,  though  she  might  possibly  have 
overstepped  the  characteristic  forms 
of  British,  female  delicacy,  by  declar- 
ing a  passion  for  one  she  esteemed 
Worthy,  yet  had.  never  passed  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  honour. 
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Edward,  in  a  recoonokerlng  party, 
had  rescued  Donna  Felice  from  some 
marauders  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
and  conveyed  her  in  safety  tx>  help 
bwn  domains  Donna  TVliee  in  re- 
gaining her  liberty  lost  her  »  heart  td 
her  liberator,  and  believing  him  tfo  be 
a  man  of  honour,  offered  him  Ber  fowl 
and  fortune. 

Edward  gratefully  acknowledged 
3,  favour  Ue  found  it  ifapossifcle^  ac- 
cept, attempting  a*  the  same  timtJib*' 
safteii  the  «cfus^,  by  saying}-** ^ 
,  «  Tour  ketitopi  mrk,v^£ertkmii 
madam, -?la*n>  an  alliance;  inf&iitfefy* 
ajpove  a  ;mefe  soldier  of  fortune^  *  't 

"  Tis  the  heart  .only  of  tfccmair  l> 
esteem  worthy  (uy  affection      hat  I 
to  qb^ich— I  waging  ftddiliorfof: 
wealth  or  honours  ' 

said  Edward. 

vox*,  in.  o 


Engli&w^roati  f  ^Y<m'wtt<A»ubtkai 
be  united  wh#n  you  ■«(ttuth.«*»-I»!  yoo* 

9^tros  hafcdeome  4"  •«  ' 

.  .7*f  Judg«  youradf,  nrndany**  aid 
Effonrdj  pnssettiiig  Fanny W  picture. 1 
:  «  'TU  indeed?  bdwrtifal,  mod  th« 
feyftfy  ftir  ode  ajipEwby  Ucr  por- 
trait very  young.  —  Happy,  feappy 

^  N«  ««s  (Bdniw  Felite.  You 
qajd  iyduj  were  hopeless-*-!  am  *fco  1 
hopeless*  !~~S*W  knows:  aot  of  >aay  | 
Ipjml  'w&harjub  and  fortune  almost  ; 
ejwkide    presumptuous  espert&tkm, 
that  I  wjr  oneday  Wambled -to  dis- 
doae  my  affectioos,** 
1  .  "I*  ahe  proud  and  h*u£hrjr  %het», 
audi  her  fri«nd*  tenacious  of  their 
rank  and  wealth  ?"  ; 

"  N«kh»rv  DooaatUke;  she  is 


amUdUbttaftf  (knrfe^iKlk^/ a»d  they 

TS*  yamr  batbility;  thek  tb*t  w 
ybinr  ctiemy^yotu-iieart  J  Bet  is*  fitted^ 
fiu»d>  r  can  -  /imverr  be  tiiioc  t-^-May  -  you* 
-  lw>ilap^>y  in  yoqrfwiihe*!— Be  hence* 
<fof  Ib^my  friend,  my  brother !-^an4 
mntantfor.,  H  iraaU  bo  a  *iblatian  of 
time  baiBdar,  shouldr  yoia  refaees  the; 
assistance  of  your  Iriend,  jow  sistety 
ixi  fedhraiMia  yaur  forhin^y  and  Jby  'that 
moara  abtair;  y<Hir^visiies*w  ^  f 
ni  Edwaiil  and  I>omw  Fdiea  fr*B& 
that  thnc :  eoreearpbnded  >  as  ~&ieod*, 
and  thoii^i        wowld  h&v?!  forced 
magnificent  pr^ewta  upon  his  accept- 
ance, hecnn^ntly  rsfo^d  a^return- 
efcbrifttha*  tonld  hfecontrtimed  valaablfc. 
iErcrians  to  his  dapwtttre  she  fea&  Hfcw 
quested  the  company       Charles  and 
-hmUelf      tmkttia.frtiM  ladies,  for  she 
had  been  ittfcraied  of  tMfortua&te  de- 
o2 


duiidn  in  .lik  fittcmr^  and-  tlie  near  ap- 
preach  bf  his  most  sangwne  expceU- 
ti'oris*  Donna  Felice  received:  the 
ftifeads  with  a  calm  sercnityy  though 
a.  fixed  nieladchoty  at  tines  overpow- 
ered erery  effort  of  appearing  to  hear 
Edward's  departure  with  composure. 
, .  fTbe  time  for  bidding  each  other 
adieu  at  length  arrived^  whenr  Donni 
Felice  rising  firom  her  seat^  said,- —  - 

I  htTOr  a^kriflmg  emnmiaakm  for 
you  to  execute  in  England,  wfeieh 
requires  the  assistfcnce  of  a  faithful 
frimd  >r-4t  isiter  deliver  a  small  packet 
according  to  the  address,  whicb  yoa 
will  €nd  on  the  envelope/  > 

Dontaa  Felioe  thto  stepped1  to  a 
^abiqet^  ffcm.  whence  she  took  what 
ahft  ipeatkroed,  *nd  whieh;  was.  secured 
with  ihuee  aeafc.  ^    ,  f  ^  - 

Thew    rajirirwv?    said  she, 
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W^y*r-^DW:  »e^v  tiot,  therefore, 
ty^iittawewflfc  link**  you  like  it; 
W^:y«J^*»iYal  anyHfrg  ]pwxr friends 
St^jthgti  4«Hv*ecl  the  pftqkqt  into 
l&Wiyi't  l^gi^d^;  4rQ^  wida  hcf  veil, 
prq^iKa^U.fi^lJ  adifeii,  a«4«otctied 
an  inner  apartment'  ,  -  -  f  *  * 
r  f  :  Tha£papp  i^u&t  be  ja  «hhw*  and 
^$jpcilLcpea!<ruref  ^h^c^n  &J*e*  what 
^>«»BPW  frbe  fr  ffcaUwy^  with- 

t]^^tot^trbet  a  friend^  a  dog,  a> 
cat,  a^na^y  jbirji,  or,  even  a  favourite 
tree.  ,$4*wck  ijt  is  trusi  had 
room  for  Iqve,  but  that  did  Tiot  ex- 
clude either  gratitude  or  pity,  btfth 
of  whiph  prepare  the  mind  for  tender 
sympathy  and  pensive  contemplation* 
E?l^?ard^an4  Charles  therefore  entered 
the  carriage  on  their  route  to  Lisboa, 
sileg  )t  and  ^houghtfuL  * 
.  /^he.run^osa  ths  Tag»«  toJFal* 
o  3 


pith  i*  rtkbk  toUm*  t*  Vterfetf^ 
fti,  *at«of  th*  friends  W  8|M«tt^ 
aafl  »wfc«l  >*fth  no  tirctt^tafcee- 
worthy  wording.'  fro*  FatintftftK 
ih«7  erristtd  the  Wtfry  by  the*W&* 
kstrkmiky  mod  in  a  Mitt  titefe  art^S 
at  the  Manor-house!     J         ••'uu.a  . 

The  tttffeting  between  Wends  who 
Were  rteVeT  beftfrV  e*pkTa¥fcd  *&*y#&8 
were  beltiVed,  and  «*b^rt 
rally  preyed  ttf  lotfe'  without ±& 
strata*, '  was  joyful  "in  the'  ektreitte. 
The  Maiw>f3Jfcuefe  a^l  its  VSciiifty 
exhibited  a  sfcene  of  hospitable  faitW 
vity.  IVtr.  Forton  appeared  qtiitirde- 
li^hted  with  his  soldier-ctjiisiri',  as  he 
called  him,  and  little  less  so  \vith 
Edward,  whom  Elizabeth  alsfc  ite- 
£arded  ttxwe  than  ever  as  £tke  pre- 
server *f  Cftarles's  life.       '  "  • "  ; 

The  whole  of  tb«i'  tv?iker'r6feason, 
sod«iH\and  drearjf  Hi  thds*  lcbi£^ties 


of  England,  was  noW  at  Rosebdrry* 
g*y  and  joyous  Sir  CharleS  and  tite 
lady  of  tb*  M^nor-hdtise  t^blvkig  to 
pas*  a  large  porlfta  of  die  ^ear 
among  thcri*  tOHtfUst^  tkttt  a  ftwtfety  of 
tbeik  indaatry  might  netuern  again  and 
abimatb  their  future  labours, 
a  CfearUs  tf&d  EdwaTdf  tenctibneA 
by  the  baronet,  and  secure  of  their 
j^l^tfttfods1  afifections;  how  atowed 
their  leye,  and  wtere  received  without 
affectation,  though  with  the  express 
stipulation  that they  should  forthwith 
resign  the  sword,  and  no  more  turn 
Winders. 

Sir  Charles  Neville  was  not  uh- 
mindful  of  the  clause  in  his  mother's 
will,  *and  took  particular  care,  by 
agency,  to  get  an  a6t  passed  to  em- 
power Charles  Wiiloughby  to  b^ar 
the  family  name,  and  to  assume  their 
arms. 

o  4 
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iug  place,  Edward  untied:  the.  es~ 
vdope  of  t^e  p^k^i^ve«niiiBivby 
Donna  JEettp?,  ^jq^.f^uind  withia  k 
a^ot^er,  $t#l  more  secarely  scaled,  o* 
tjhe  top  of  ^hich:  w**  wwttofc,  m  JSa* 
glish— .Not  to  be  4iQ*ealed  ra& 
^  morning  ^f  ;J£dwwd  >GfifttktV 

n|nptiaVf V  r  -  t-  ?  ■  '  *  1  * 
r  ,Aa  *  all .  ?the  bead*  <tf  4be  famly 
wcjre  present  at  th&  wfaidiog  of  the 
fir3t  epyer,  it  papstid-tt«fKijie  contru- 
dicente  that  .j&ft.  nmnd^te  dhoidd  be 
a^trictly  obeyed.' 

At  length  the  important warning 
dawned,  on  which  Henry  Willoughby 
and  QrifSths— the  late  Charles 
Willoijgh^byw,;  n9v  Neville,  .and  ,hU 
fair$li^a^ei^|:he,Ja(Jy:Qf  the  mattar — 
Edw&ijd  Griffiths,  aud  fye  beauteous 
Fa^ay  JN^UIq  .were  tp.  be  naked. 
An  early  breakfast  took  *j)lace,  after 


wkieh  *her  pocket,  wipok  ifoW  hfccT  ex- 
cited much  cariosity,  was  again  inlro-* 
<*aiced,  awl  Anally  a  mealed;  another 
caivblope^  was  vAmo^^d,  and  there  ap- 
peared a  square  box,   inlaid  tvitk 
iaathcr*)ftpea*!,  to  which  a  im&fl  key 
w  attached*    On  iuiclo^»g  ihe  lid,v 
ttic^  dkoavdred  a  pc^rl  necklace  and* 
aarotiriga, of  great value  j H  pa^er'was* 
_  placed  over  these  costly  ornam^titsp 
oalwhtth  wilts  written, '\M  Donna  Fe- 
lies,  da  Grso  va  eongrattdates  Edward 
Qriffiths?sbeautBous  blSde-Mnky  hap- 
pwess  ever  dwell  with  he*v  &hd  may- 
she<  deign  to  accept  these' iriflis,  and; 
to  wear  them  on  her  nuptial  day  !**  * 
-   Tbe^syinpathising^  hewtof  Fanny 
dropped  a  tear  to  unrequited  love, 
aiid-at  Edward's  request  permitted 
him  to  place  the  valuable  adornments 
actordoig  to  the  wish  of  the  generous 


.  .y  The  m&nfa£b  /carefaoqy  between 
Ifoprj  and  Mi*s,Griftih»  finrt'  took 
pU*t*,  :  Her  father  officiating  oti  tike 
oi^pw^^^  Mr*  Fortoa  giving  her 

Y  Mr,  Willoug^by  perforhaed  the 
t^a  foJIajvfiog  oeistitoiues,  ami  Sir 
$hwlt*  Nfeidtt* f$wje  the  hand*  of  the 
for/bade^  *q  ^thak  «»re^tu«iJ  Jm»- 

•  <  A  aecifiES  of  joyoOT  festivity  far 
skraie  days  prevailed  nn  the  occasion ; 
--afar;  wbirih  Mb  Willoughby,  with 
his  sob  Heory  atid  his  bride,  aocom- 
jfaoiied  by  Mr*  Jfortoa  tooh  thpir  de- 
parture £o*  Mr.  Willoaghby's  seat,  it 
being  first  expressly  stipulated  that 
titer  parties  should  alternately  pass  a 
jtortion  of  the  year  at  each  other's 
place  residence* 

ur  Sfg  Charlea  Neville  agreed  to  take 
up  hh  fixed  abode  with  his  elder  niece 
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totfe  Were  ftrti^nat^fenbugli  fo  pur- 
Chkie  ah  fe*tate  t^thint  ^  ffew  imUe*  6i* 
die"  Matior-hbusVab  Aat  'fhe'  ft&ntttj 
society  experienced  bat  little  iirtet- 

power  ^'provide iforflis :  fotnefs !  fa-[ 
r&&tti«#^fettfe<r,  neitfie* 
was]  %V;negflectfuMti  tfcat yarttfcularV 

^iflitKer indeed' Was  tbofdno*  of  the 
dMes^df  liis  profession  t6  accept  an 

umftatitrfi  ib  iatS^^'fiis-  eniSre  reil- 
dericfc ' wiffi-  fctt  sSif  ©4vCaVd:i,  besides,5 
nS  ^Whkd/elToii^^o  satisfy  all" 
Ksr  "feff  wants,1 !  attd  lie :  Was  hdw  too 

'  oldjk  ctrdrt  attiffeialWieJ.  1  y  :  '  ' 
Mrs.  Edward  OrlflftfcV  did  riot 
fatl  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Donna  Felice,  accompanied  by  some 
valuable  presents,  which  she  thought 
might  prove  gratify  ing.~Th is  intro- 


BQine  ipqfiths  after  oc^pi^aed  ,£fcat 
lady  to  visit Enghf^  when  j^th^pAr^ 
{iqs  { were  much,  pleased,  i  w$\h  - 

Lady  Wetherall,  after  ^tdj^ 
fitted  f^y.  a  twelv^moath,  in,  Ife- 
la$d,  ^pd  fmdu^  t^t  ahe  jpovJ4  Jm£-> 
thei;  prevail  vODjj  Jti^lo^.to  pftw  fts- 
njsh  the  QStstle^  ijp^/4lp^  h?rftto  im-. 
povejrish  his,  estate,:  at  length,  left 
him  to  his  e^n  prudent  apcj  eponpppd-  . 
cal  plana, andc^npe  tp  Loa^o^j,  where 
she  soon  Jifadk  jrog^ej^-ia 

to  restrict  ^gp  l^^  j  jwwers,  .by^e 

v ,  Nc^sOyttys  cppdjict  x>f  ;her  daugh- 
ters^ thf  eld^r  indeed  hacl.heen  $f*rjy? 
twne4  by  an^e^ppt^p4rf 
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tbbagfe  '  neither  prudishly  severe 
agaitaf  moderate  amusement,  nor 
teetrictive'iy1  parsimonious,  —  £hza« 
Wtfc'«  character  Ifrem  such  a  pattern 
batatas  fixed  and  secure;  On  the 
otker  fiamf,  her'  sister-  Fanny  hadr 
been  bo¥n  amtdst  ifoHy,  and  nurtured! 
by  c*price  and  extravagance;  most 
fortunately  &r  her,  a  istrong  natural' 
ienite,'  though  not  early  cultivated*; 
and  somes  happy  cbncurrih^'  circuih-- 
staneis,-  timely  rescued  her  from- 
id^ending  danger,  ancr'  ftas  finally' 
conducive  to :  fie*  quitting1  &e  paths' 
of  error,  and  becoming  lit''  rational 
being.  1       •      '  •»•:  r'«  --<  v».*r>  •  i'  v  .. 

^Ir  Sir  Charies  Neville  did  the 
Heiress  of  the  manor  and  her  sister 
ultimately  owe  their  happiness;  he  , 
hailin  his  own  person  experienced  for 
ifiany  years  *the  cruel  reflection,  that 
hi»  4)ejrt?fcoftes  and  early  affections' 


were  «ut./|f  ^4(utts4j,4#tro^e4'ljy 

ffom  j^firat  4itf»MWytiof  #frtt»g 
^efatiyfys*,.  a^ph^eftt  ntfl  Ch«*Hee  jud 
94wwd>  that-  &ifcf«ittfi*ty  thck.fb? 

marked  .with  a  ^pi,tifttfang3  «^.,  tl* 

ipmpesf  aM^spfisj&H1*^  y«>*Wg 
men,  anjl /saw  .nothing  ja^ther.tbcg 
he  though^fio^itjjjwtify  ao.ppp9«itioft 
fjrora,  him,  .in  >hj$  twp-fyjd  ?bara«$«r:  <rf 
xmcle  »^guqj:jd^nj,IW  rfces©  Health 
wijtty.  Sir  £hjtfikf i  wa»;<>»t  o/  &e  que** 
tioja.  ^i^judgi^wt  tva^  «pt  Reiv- 
ed ;  they  were  not  men  of  fashion,,  ifc 
is  trnfo{neiftta>4i4  tfifljt  aofc&*hion- 
ajtdy,,by.  4C(wa*c^Wgi  f<*tm*»  *f 
t^tuc  wiv^*,  at.  th^  gan^g  t*ibley  liv- 
iog  jn  °f  eejjjfaiaqytrt  hfcme— . 

fevfehing  thdv  time*  and  fee«U>wi«g 
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en,  ere  their  regards  were  directed, 
tare  they  ought  to  be  placed.  In 
nificence  and  human  kindness  they 
ok  Sir  Charles  Neville  for  their 
)del — like  him  they  shunned  the 
ice  of  folly — dared  to  be  temperate 
an  age  of  dissipation — and  laughed 
licule  to  scorn. 
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By  Mrs.  WEST.    In  three  vols,  lfimo.    1*.  U.  in  Bds. 
«*  We  are  delighted  with  this  hook,  which  is  at  once  original  and  interesting.** 
—Brit.  Crit.  October,  leit. 

SELF-CONTROL.  A  Novel. 

The  5th  Edition.  In  8  vols,  post  8vo.  Price  12.  4*.  Bds. 
"  We  ascribe  great  merit  to  this  noveL  Some  of  Laura's  maxims  deterre  to  be- 
come universal  aphorisms,  and  the  examples  of  her  self-denial  are  told  in  a  plain 
unaffected  way."—  Moo.  Rer. 

THADDEUS  of  WARSAW.    A  Note*. 

By  Miss  JANE  PORTER. 
The  6th  Edition.  In*  vols-  price  18#.  in  Bds. 
"  Thaddens  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  has  nothing  to- fear  at  the  candid  bar  of 
taste:  he  has  to  rewire  the  precious  meed  of  sympathy  tea  every  ntader of  un- 
sophisticated sentiment  and  genuine  feeling.7^— Rev. 

*  This  work  4ms  more  merit  than  can  be  aacrttedjto  the  #*owd©r  productions  of 
this  class,  and  inctUcates  virtuous  and  Btagsammotn;  sentJments,''— Mon.  Her. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER ; 
or,  sracmm  or  ual  urn.  a  hovjel. 
In  8  vols,  iftno.  The9dBdition.  Price  Us.  Boards. 
M  Ttaii  Dorel  ia  a  very  apleadid  aad  Batanlperforaance;  the  dialones  nl  con* 
vmtiam  tarn  riven  with  mch  freedom  sad  elegance;  aad  the  duncMn  ia  ge- 
neral are  exceMveljr  well  designed  and  executed."— Crit.  Rev.  Sept.  less. 

DEMETRIUS. 
A  Ruasian  Romance.  In  «  vols.  Mmo.  Price  let.  ed.  in  Boards. 

ROSE  AND  EMILY; 

Or,  SkeUket  of  Youth. 
By  Bfn*  ROBERTS,  Author  of  Moral  Views ;  or,  the  Telescope  for 
Children.  In  1  vol.  ISmo.  Price  &*.  6d.  Bds. 
M  The  general  style  of  tail  work  it  eaay  and  nannVcted;  the  characten  are  well 
discriminated  aad  eoutraated;  the  «  Hfatory  of  m  Faded  Beauty.**  is  anareaaire; 
and  the  whole  publication  i%  aural  and  attractr?*.r*--ltonthly  Review,  Not.  ibis. 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN"AMERICAN  LADY, 

With  Sketches  of  Manners  and  8cen«ry  in  America,  as  they  existed 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  By  the  Author  of  "  letters  from  the 
Mountains,"  Ac.  Ac.  In  9  vols.  ltmo.  The  2d  Bdit.  Price  is*.  Bds. 

THE  SWISS  EMIGRANTS. 

A  Tub.  In  1  vol.  ISmo.  Price  *f .  in  Boards. 
«  This  it  an  interesting.  auectiae,  aad  itttmctive  tale,  replete  with  good  mat 
aad  goad  await.  The  narntfrela  ahlv  written,  the  language  ia  good,  aad  the 

sentiments  are  unexceptionable."— AntWac 
»  Thla  ia  a  very  pleasing  and  well-told  tale.**— Brit.  Crit 

MY  OWN  TIMES.  A  Noyei.. 

Containing  Information  on  the  latest  Fashions,  the  improved 
Morals,  the  virtuous  Education,  and  the  important  Avocations  of 
High  Life,  taken  from  44  the  best  Authorities,*  and  dedicated,  with- 
out Permission,  to  M  those  who  will  understand  it.** 
fu  t  vols.  ISmo.  Price  9s.  in  Boards. 

ROltf ANTIC  TALES. 
By  M.  G.  LEWIS,  Author  of  the  Monk,  Adefeitaa,  Ac. 
In  •  vols.  ISmo.  Price  1  J.  *«.  in  Bds. 


3«  tfc  $te**, 

THE  PASTOR'S  FIRESIDE. 

By  Miss  PORTER, 
Author  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  Scottish  Chiefs. 
In  8  vols,  duodecimo. 

ALICIA  DE  LACY. 

A  Histosucax  Novst*.  By  Mrs.  WEST. 

InS  yola.  duodecimo. 

WAVERLY; 

OR,  «TI8  SIXTY  YEARS  SUTCE." 
A  How..  In  8  vols. 


Popular  JBobcte. 
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THE  HEART  and  the  FANCY  5  or,  VALSINORE. 

a  f&tu. 

By  Miss  BENGER.  .  In  9  vols.  ISmo.  price  lit.  Bds. 
"  Mto  Bengrcr  may  be  said  to.be  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  class,  since  her  work 
contains  beautiful  sentiments,  and  flashes  of  real  renins.   Many  of  the  characters 
are  new ;  the  narrative  of  Cornelius  is  very  touching:  and  the  whole  promises  to 
•harm  the  heart,  and  captivate  the  fancy,  of  many  readers."— Mon.%  Rev.  May,  1813. 

THE  MISER  MARRIED.   A  Novel. 

By  CATHARINE  HUTTON. 

In  3  vols.  ISmo.    Price  16*.  Boards. 

„-wJhe4!a,o?0e'1  are  natural,  and  each  letter  is  characteristic 'of  its  supposed 
writer.  The  story  also  is  amusing."— Mon.  Rer.  Not.  I8is. 

THE  MYSTERIES  of  UDOLPHO. 

A  Romance  ;  interspersed  with  some  Pieces  of  Poetry. 

_  By  ANN  RADCLIFFE, 

The  6th  Edit.  In  4  vols.  ISmo.  Price  il.  4#.  in  Boards. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  FOREST ; 

INTERSPERSED  WITH  SOME  PIECES  OF  POETRY. 
By  ANN  RADCLIFFE. 
The  7th  Edition.  In  s  vols.  ISmo.  Price  16*,  in  Boards. 

A  SICILIAN~ROMANCE. 

By  ANN  RADCLIFFE. 
The  4th  Edition.   In  3  vols,  ISmo.  Price  St,  in  Boards. 

THE  CASTLES  OF  ATHLIN  AND  DUNBAYNE. 

By  ANN  RADCLIFFE. 
The  4th  Edition.    l2mo.  Price  b$.  6d.  in  Boards. 

WOMAN ;  or,  IDA  OF  ATHENS. 

By  Miss  OWENSOV, 
Author  Of  the  «'  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  "  The  Novice  of  St.  Domlnick" 
Ac.   In  4  vols.  ISmo.  Price  1/.  1*.  Bds. 
"She  has  produced  a  very  elegant,  ingenious,  and  affecting-  Novel,  which 
derives  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  climate,  and  the  manners  with  which  it  k  con. 
netted."— Ann.  Rev.  1808. 

.THE  WILD  IRISH  GIRL. 

A  MATIOKAL  TALB. 

By  Miss  OWENSON, 
Author  of  the  Novice  of  St.  Dominick,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac*  In  three  vols. 
ISmo.  The  5th  Edition.  Price  I5t.  Boards. 

SHE  THINKS  FOR  HERSELF.  ANotel. 

In  3  vols.  ISmo.   Price  16s.  64.  Bds. 
"  This  lady,  accustomed,  to  think  for  herself,  contrives  very  soccetifsUy.  to  in- 
terest and  amuse  her  readers.»-Bntish  Crit.  Sept.  isis.  7' 

MARIAN." A  Novel. 
In  8  vols.  ISmo.  Price  15#.  in  Boards. 


